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INTRODUCTION 

* The auld manse, ihe auld manie, 
A dear name aince to me. 
Fond memorr clings to auld lang syne, 

When yguth was fu' o' glee, 
A faithei's words are written there, 

A mlther's counsel true, 
Ab' the music o' a sister's voice 
Rests in sad memor]' now.' 

Dr. Lawrie, Monkton Manse. 

HE idea most usually associated with an 
' auld manse ' is that of a parsonage ; 
It any house may become a parsonage if you 
It a parson into it, while no number of 
parsons would make it into a manse. The 
manse is bulk specially for its purpose, as a 
residence for the minister of the parish ; and it 
remains the residence of the minister and his 
successors so long as it stands. A Scotch 
manse never falls to a lower level, though what 
it does for the parish and the district depends 
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X FROM SARANAC TO THE MARQUESAS 

on the minister and his family. In the days of 
Mrs. Stevenson's youth, the manse of Colinton, 
a village four miles from Edinburgh, was the 
centre of life, energy, and beneficence through- 
out the whole district, to an extent which may 
be guessed from the fact that when a child was 
taken to the doctor, he used to pack it off to 
Mrs. Balfour with the remark, ' She kens far 
mair aboot weans than I dae * ; a statement 
that can the more readily be believed when it 
is added that he was an old bachelor, while 
Mrs. Balfour had a family of thirteen, and that 
children's hospitals were then unknown. 

Scotch manses are all pleasantly situated, 
though each may have its own peculiarities ; 
and in this respect Colinton Manse does not 
differ from others. If we glance at a photo- 
graph of the manse as it used to be when Mrs. 
Stevenson was young, and as Robert Louis 
Stevenson knew it before the subsequent 
alterations, we see it as a square house stand- 
ing in the middle of a large garden surrounded 
by a beech hedge lined with holly, always 
sweet and green alike in summer and winter. 
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There was no house more convenient for hide- 
and-seek, or such childish games, nor one into 
vhicb more children could be packed to play 
them ; while the large garden was a pleasant 
variety for those who tired, or felt too old for 
such frolics. And there were many such ; for 
it was no uncommon thing that after the early 
dinner general in those days, a dozen or more 
young people should drop in to spend the 
evening. They were always welcome. 

Pleasant as the manse itself was, its sur- 
roundings made it a place never to be forgotten 
by those who lived in and loved it. Stepping 
out of the front door into the garden at two 
o'clock on a bright May morning, one stepped 
at once into such a focus of bird-music as could 
be heard at no other place and no other time. 
Every twig of the Colinton wood that rose 
above the manse had a chorister, and every 
chorister had his own rich and sweet voice, the 
whole blending into a fulness of volume to be 
beard in no such volume elsewhere. Then in 
autumn and winter, when the bird-music was 
^H hushed, the sound of water from the burns 
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trickling down the banks around so amply 
supplied its place as to recall Moore's melody 
as the only fit expression of its beauty : — 

' There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet, 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet, 
For the last rajs of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart.' 

Not many years ago a dying medical friend 
expressed a great desire to see one of the old 
residents of the manse, who rose from a sick- 
bed with a temperature of 104^ to go to him ; 
and when he reached the bedside of his patient 
told him how, in his fever, those words had 
constantly run in his thoughts : — 

* By cool Siloam's shady rill 

How sweet the lily grows : 
How sweet the breath, beneath the hill, 
Of Sharon's dewy rose.' 

The patient quite recognised the refreshing 
feeling of the quotation, and added: 'The 
sights and sounds of our youth are the last to 
£aide from our dying eyes, and you and I will 
never forget our boyhood beside the Water of 
Leith.' 
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^H Indeed, it would have been difficult to forget 
the sound of rushing waters that pervaded the 
old manse, and that has never left the ears 
of those who were brought up there. The 
babbling streams that trickled through Colinton 
woods were as nothing to the pleasant roar 
with which the Water of Leith swept round the 
manse and over the Hole Mill dam.^both 
mill and dam long since vanished ; but the soft 
rushing of the water is heard still in the ears of 
those who lived as children within its ken. 

Colinton Manse itself was supposed to have 
been built in 1784 for the Rev. Dr. Walker, 
minister of the parish, and Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh, who 
has left his mark all around his old home 
in many semi -naturalised plants in the manse 
garden and the encompassing woods. Recently, 
however, in making a third series of repairs, 
a stone was discovered bearing the date 1636, 
so that the manse may be much older than was 
supposed. It is buitt upon a 6at rock in the 
centre of its garden of three-quarters of an acre 
Scots, ten feet below the level of the church- 
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yard ; it could never be utilised for any other 
purpose than as a manse, being from its 
situation not well adapted as a residence for 
any but a minister's family, whose religious 
surroundings might be relied on to protect 
them from the ' Spunkies ' that to childish eyes 
danced over the churchyard, or the ' will-o*-the 
wisps ' that glimmered through the churchyard 
hedge. The solid rock on which the house is 
founded also precluded the use of the ground 
as an addition to the graveyard, while helping 
to preserve the manse as an admirable and 
most healthy dwelling-place for succeeding 
generations, well drained and well ventilated. 
* Low-lying and unhealthy, do you call it.**' 
Dr. Balfour used to say. * Well, I have spent 
a goodly part of eighty years in the manse and 
have always enjoyed good health ; and when 
my children ail, they always come here to 
recruit ! ' 

Into this commodious but already well-filled 
house a twelfth child and fourth daughter was 
ushered on the nth February 1829. She was 
named Marg^aret Isabella, after an aunt, but for 
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ime time was known by the rather uncouth 
contraction, 'Magga-bella' ; this however was 
ultimately shortened to ' Maggie,' which re- 
mained the name by which she was univer- 
sally known through life. Tall, slender, 
singularly graceful, brilliantly fair in com- 
plexion, she was known throughout the parish 
as ' the minister's white-headed lassie ' ; her 
greatest pleasure was to ' nurse ' any baby she 
could get hold of, and to reach one she would 
•kill her coats' and wade through all the 
bums in the parish, and many a time through 
the Water of Leith itself. The sweet and 
sympathetic temper which made her so wel- 
come and kind a nurse made her also the 
delightful companion she was to all throughout 
her life, and enabled her to make a perfect 
heaven upon earth of a household which 
contained within itself the elements of discord. 
I A personage in every way so attractive was 
«ot likely to be permitted to remain long in 
her own quiet home, so it is not to be 
wondered at that Maggie Balfour was married 
Thomas Stevenson at the early age of 
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nineteen. She was still so young that there 
had been neither time nor opportunity to 
leave behind her in the parish any other 
impression than that she was 'the minister's 
white-headed lassie, who was daft aboot 
weans ' ; and by now even this characteristic 
is pretty nearly forgotten. Yet she did not 
leave the manse altogether behind her. Her 
only child, Robert Louis Stevenson, was born 
on November 13, 1850, and being more or 
less delicate from birth, he and his mother 
spent a large portion of their time in her old 
home, while Thomas Stevenson made a great 
number of his experiments in holophotal 
lighting in the manse garden. The only 
drawback to his perfect happiness there, he 
said, apart from the illness of his wife and 
child, was that he was roused every morning 
in what he called ' the middle of the night ' ; 
the prayer-bell being rung at 8 a.m. summer 
and winter, while at one time the clock was 
kept half an hour fast to cheat those who 
objected to get up so early. 

Shortly after this, Mrs. Stevenson developed 
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f 6broid pneumonia in her left lung, 
ht hjemoptysis. For this she was 
sent to Mentone ; and at the end of two years 
she and a German lady, suffering similarly, 
were the only survivors of the first season's 
visitors to that celebrated health resort. For 
some years after this, the health alike of Mrs, 
Stevenson and her son necessitated wintering 
abroad every season, as well as great care in 
selecting a suitable summer residence ; nor 
W2S she allowed to rise before lunch, though 
later in the day she was always able to dis- 
cbarge her many social duties, and her un- 
diminished gaiety and wit still, and always, 
delighted her wide circle of friends and guests. 
By and by increasing ill-health on the part of 
herself, her husband, and her son broke up 
the domesticity of the once happy home, and 

Ithcn came about the most remarkable part of 
fdrs. Stevenson's history — a veritable crisis 
|d her life. 
I After her husband's death in 18S7, not only 
ner happiness but her very existence seemed 
to merge in that of her distinguished son. 
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She rose from her bed in renewed youth and 
went off with him to the Adirondacks, not 
suffering more than himself from the severe 
cold, and possibly deriving an actual benefit 
from it. For an equable climate, rather than 
any special temperature, is what these fibroid 
pneumonias require ; the patients themselves 
often hanker after a warmer climate, but if 
pleasanter, it is less suitable for them, since 
in it they incur greater risk of haemorrhage. 
After this winter, however, the Stevensons 
went to the South Seas, and finally settled in 
Samoa; where the quondam delicate woman 
adapted herself to her strange surroundings, 
went about barefoot, found no heat too great 
for her, and at an age when her sisters at home 
were old ladies, learnt to ride ! 

Shortly after her son Louis' death, Mrs. 
Stevenson returned to Edinburgh, where she 
lived till May 1897, when she was seized with 
pneumonia. The day before her death, the 
nurse asking if she were prepared for what- 
ever might happen, she replied in the 
affirmative; and between seven and eight in 
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: evening, thinking she saw her son at the 
101 of the bed, she exclaimed, ' There is 
ouis! I must go . . .'and fell back at once, 

Wconscious, though she did not actually 

breathe her last till the next day, one of the 
f few survivors left of the happy company of 

'children of the manse.' Truly we may be 
lankful that we still have * Auntie " with us — 

'Chief of our Aunts ! ' as she was truly 

oiled; and 

' lo facr dear hiinds 

Arc gathered the various strings of memory, 
To pluck them nt out bidding, oac by one.' 

GEORGE W. BAI.FOUR. 



[These were almost the last words written 
y Dr. George W. Balfour before his death. 

In his long illness, so bravely and cheerfully 
Ome, his thoughts turned more and more 
ywards the pleasant home in the valley of the 
ITater of Leith, where he spent his childhood ; 
ad last but one of the children of the manse, 

was a pleasure to him, and I think a grateful 
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labour even in his weakness, to write these 
words so full of memories of the past. As he 
himself says, the song of birds in Colinton 
woods, and the rush of water sweeping by 
Colinton Manse, stayed with him to the end. 
That end found him in the old parish, that 
has lost in him one more link with the past, 
and where he was beloved alike for his father's 
sake and his own. And the sermon preached 
on the day of his death, in the church that 
had been his father s so long ago, closed with 
these words : — 

* When the end comes, as it came to him, 
after a long life of usefulness and honour; 
when it is the sheaf golden and fully ripe that 
is garnered ; even death itself ceases to be 
grievous, and the old saying comes true : — 

' ^* Ease after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Peace after war, death after life, 

Doe greatly please." ' 

M. C. B.] 
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FROM SARANAC TO 
IE MARQUESAS AND BEYOND 

PART I. ; SARANAC 

I T is not proposed to transcribe in full in the 

foDowing pages, Mrs. Stevenson's letters 

titten during the months immediately pre- 

ding her cruise in the South Seas. 

I There is. indeed, as can well be understood, 

Iconsiderable portion of the letters that would 

1 quite unsuitable for such treatment ; for 

I this journey, so new to her, but so often 

ribed by others, she naturally comments 

1 matters that are already quite familiar to 

iny. Moreover, since she wrote to a circle 

I borne readers as yet much smaller than it 

wards became, there is a larger proportion 

r purely private matter ; so that in some of 

the letters, more especially the earlier ones, 

there are only isolated passages of general 

Nevertheless, it has been fdt that 
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2 FROM SARANAC TO THE MARQUESAS 

some account should be given of this winter in 
the Adirondacks. 

It was the first step in the great journey 
that Mrs. Stevenson undertook, at an age 
when most women are glad to renounce such 
things ; a journey that went further and lasted 
longer than she foresaw, and that carried her 
to many strange and lovely places. But to 
write of these without the stages on the road 
that lead to them is to tell only half the story, 
with all its extraordinary contrasts omitted ; it 
is one side of the picture without the other, the 
sun without the snow, the tropic heat without 
the Arctic winter that came before it. 1 1 seems, 
indeed, from these letters, that the Adirondacks 
did not serve so badly in the matter of health, 
since we hear of fewer colds and haemorrhages 
than are recorded in Tahiti or Hawaii : but it 
is possible that the bitter cold of Saranac urged 
the Stevensons to its proper antithesis in the 
tropics, and it is certain that it added to the 
intensity with which they enjoyed their life in 
the South Seas. 

To give some impression, therefore, of these 
months in America, the following plan has been 
adopted : Extracts have been made from Mrs. 
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Stevenson's letters and run together so as to 
form a more or less complete and consecutive, 
but condensed, narrative. Dates and a few 
necessary references are given as footnotes, 
but no attempt has been made to transcribe 
each, or any, letter in full, or by itself. The 
South Sea 'journal-letters,' which follow, are 
of course given in entirety ; but the object here 
has rather been to present, in Mrs. Stevenson's 
own words, a short introductory account of the 
winter at Saranac that immediately preceded 
and led to the cruise of the Casco. 
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On board the ^ LudgaU Hill,' Aug. 25, 1887* 

• • ■ • • 

HERE we are, having made a famous start 
Yesterday was very fine and warm, and 
Louis was even able to be on deck in the 
evening. The sea is like a mill-pond, and I 
could even do with a little more motion ! . . . 
When we came on board, however, we were 
rather disappointed to find a very dirty and 
untidy vessel, not the least like the one Fanny 
had seen, and which was said to be a ' sister 
ship ' to this ; and after we had started we 
heard that we were to take in cargo at Hdvres, 
and presently discovered that said cargo was 
to consist of two hundred and forty horses! 
This was slightly discouraging, but we agreed 
to make the best of things and look upon it as 
an 'adventure,* which Louis and Lloyd have 
always been sighing for. The captain declared 
that horses made capital passengers — ' better 
than some people ' — and that once we were in 



* The party consisted of Mrs. Stevenson, her son Robert Loais 
Stevenson and his wife, his stepson Mr. Osboume, and Valentine Roch, 
a tnisted Swiss maid who had been some time in their service. 
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; swell of the Atlantic, they were quite quiet. 
The embarkment at H4vres was certainly 
interesting, and it was as good as a circus to 
watch the process; but the night we spent in 
dock there was a perfect pandemonium ; what 
with the neighing of horses, the lowing of cattle 
(for we have some of them on board too), the 
taking in of cargo, and the constant shouting 
and yelling of French and English sailors. 
We were rather disturbed by it all, as you may 
suppose, but got more sleep than sounds 
possible. The worst of it is the strong stable 
smell, which is not quite the fine sea air that 
we expected to blow in at our port-hole. 
However, Louis assures us it is *gran' for the 
health." so that ought to be a consolation. 
Our company on board Is not very dis- 
>iished, but we have no reason to corn- 
bin of that. So far every one has been very 
ant ; though there is one passenger who 
I a habit of attaching himself to a victim 
and talking to him straight on for hours. Louis 
calls him ' the bore ' ; which has now developed 
pva'Oraie ci Borate.' . . . 
[_We have had almost continuous bad weather, 
pights were very stormy. I confess I 
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was rather frightened at first ; but I was com- 
forted to hear that although a cattle-boat may 
have drawbacks, you may always be sure it is 
considered safe when it is trusted with so 
valuable a cargo. The wind is still high, and 
it is almost impossible to move about. The 
poor horses suffer very much and cry out at 
night in a dreadfully human way ; they stamp 
so constantly, poor things, that I feel as if they 
must end by making a hole through the bottom 
of the ship ! They are well looked after, how- 
ever ; the men in charge sit up all night when 
the weather is stormy. One man is a queer 
old fellow with a broad red sash round his 
waist, and a keen eye that Fanny is sure must 
keep the horses in order ; but I fancy he puts 
more reliance in a big stick that he always 
carries about with him. Among his underlings 
are an Ashantee, an Indian, and a Negro. It 
is rather strange to look straight out through our 
port-hole on a row of horses, and still stranger, 
in the saloon, to see a horse looking in at one 
of the windows. It would be curious to hear 
what he thinks of it. 

. . . This weather makes many blanks at 
table. Louis, however, is well, and in great 
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^fturits, and seems already ever so much better. 

^He was in our cabin by eight o'clock this morn- 

^H|g, looking as young and gay as a schoolboy, 

^Bid reminding me of days lang syne : he calls 

■ himself 'the hardy mariner.' We have our 

own tea and butter, and you would be amused 

to see him fishing them out from our * pantry,' 

which is under the sofa, and going round with 

lea and biscuits for the invalids, to try and pre- 

^■ttre them for breakfast by and by. I myself 

^Have never been better in my life, and have 

"never suffered from the motion. Louis calls 

mc 'Mother Carey's chicken,' a complimen- 

^^ary name for so old a bird t . . . 

^b It is a week to-day since we left H jlvres, and 

^prill likely be at least another week before we 

' reach New York. The weather is still cold and 

stonny, and the wind dead against us, so we 

get on very slowly. Most of the invalids are 

getting better, however ; and we can't be 

thankful enough that Louis has kept so well in 

spite of all the drawbacks of the voyage. He 

has taken no cold, so far, and was as bright 

and cheery as possible, going about among the 

sick people and dosing them with champagne; 

L^odeed he enjoyed it so much, that he was half 
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sorry when they got better ! . . . Our sock- 
knitting has proved a great occupation. I have 
finished one and am well on with the other ; 
but Fanny is still struggling with her heel, 
which has been taken down several times and 
always seems to get worse instead of better. 
Louis declares that she has had the stewardess 
and our special steward * Peter ' and all sorts 
of people helping her, but all to no avail. At 
least we get great amusement out of it . . . 

The gale has come to an end at last, and we 
can get on deck and move about freely, which 
has been impossible hitherto. Every one says 
it has been an extraordinary passage for the 
season ; not because the wind has been excep- 
tionally high, but it has been so continuous. 
Now, however, we are off Newfoundland, in the 
region of fogs : talk of Scottish mists, why, a 
* soft day ' in Arran is dry compared with this. 
In a few minutes we are soaking. . . . This 
morning Louis roused us at 7 a.m. to ' see Cape 
Race ' ; we dressed in a fashion and hurried up 
to find the fog had lifted, but I can't say I saw 
much land, it might quite as well have been a 
cloud. However, on this occasion I employed 
faith to construct a mountain instead of to move 
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Unfortuoately, our pleasure in nearing 

ne end of our journey is spoilt by Louis having 

caught cold — I hope not a bad one, but at the 

best it is distressing and makes us anxious. 

^Hc is as cheerful as ever, so far. and declares 

^fte is much more astonished at having kept 

^■pell till now than at having knocked up at 

^^ The sensation of to-day, the 5th of Sep- 
tember, was the arrival of the pilot. First one 
pilot-boat was seen making all sail and trying 
to catch us up, and then another appeared 
ahead of us and much nearer ; when No. i saw 
this he gave us up as a bad job, and bore out to 
sea to look for another vessel. It made me feel 
^tery like a fly with two spiders making for me ; 
^HM very important little spiders and a big 
^Hhipid fly. ... I must not forget to tell you 
I ^thai the pilot was greatly delighted when he 
found out who Louis was ; it seems that he 
himself actually went by the name of ' Mr. 
Hyde ' on board the pilot-boat, and his partner 
was called Dr. Jekyll, because the one was easy 
I good-naiured, and the other rather hard 
lod inclined to screw the men down to their 
Was it not strange that he. out of so 
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many, should have been the one to bring us 
into New York ? . . . 

We were met, as soon as we got into dock, 

by a telegram from Mr. F to say that he 

was unable to come himself, but a carriage was 
waiting to take us to the hotel, where we were 
to stay as his guests till we felt able to go on 
to Newport. Was it not a pleasant reception 
in a new and strange land ? 

New York, September la 

WHEN we got to the hotel, interviewers 
from all the papers began to arrive at 
once. Louis, who was very tired and far from 
well, had gone to bed immediately, to have a 
rest, so they had to be dismissed and told to 
come back later, when they must take their 
chance of finding him ; but it was hard to 
persuade them to go away, and they kept 
sending up their cards even after Louis had 
finally settled down for the night. 

On Wednesday, the day we landed, the heat 
was very great, and we had all the windows wide 
open ; but in the middle of the night it turned 
very cold — something like an Edinburgh east 
wind, and more unexpected. We felt that such 
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^Hdimate was very unsuitable for Louis, so we 

^tnt him off to Newport on Thursday, in the 

charge of Lloyd and Valentine, . . .When they 

were gone, Fanny and I decided to look for a 

Kre moderate hotel, and found one which is 
te comfortable and reasonable : but when we 
;red to pay our share of the bill at the first 
place, the clerk declared there was nothing 
owing, and added, ' It will be well for the 
ladies if their path to heaven is as clear as it is 
out of this hotel ! ' 
^L One of our objects in staying on here has 
^Been to see the first performance oi Jekyll and 
^^Hydt, which takes place to-night (Sept. 12). 
At first we were told that we could only get 
scats far back, as all the others had been taken ; 
but later Mr. Sullivan, who dramatised the 
story, gave up his box to Fanny, saying that 
the author's box certainly belonged to her. 
He is a nice young fellow, and very modest 
about himself: he will not go on the stage even 
wbcn loudly called for, as at Boston ; he says he 
would go with Louis, but not alone. . . . Tues- 
^ morning. — Just a line to say that the play 
|, was most thrilling and a great success. Hyde 
■Vtbc most dreadful creature you can imagine^ 
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and Jekyll so much the reverse, that how he 
can change from one to the other is past my 
comprehension — it is marvellous, especially in 
the latter part. The murder scene was too 
much for me, I could not look at it. I think 
the play can never be really popular with 
ordinary playgoers, but it was enthusiastically 
received and the house was packed. Lloyd, 
who came up from Newport to see it, and 
arrived late, got the second last standing-place, 
and that with a squeeze. 



Newport^ September 20, 1887.* 

HERE we are in the meantime. It was 
indeed vexing that Louis got cold 
just as we arrived : however, there has been no 
haemorrhage and he is now feeling better, so 
he and Fanny went off to New York last night 
to see the best lung doctor there, and to settle 
where we are to go for the winter. I shall be 
very anxious till it is finally decided, and indeed 
until we reach our destination and see how it 
suits him. ... I have been much the better for 



* Extracted from letter to * Cummy * (Miss A. Cunningham), Robert 
Louis Stevenson's devoted nurse and attendant in earlier days. 
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• voyage, and you would be surprised to see 

r much I can do. The other day Lloyd and 

twent for a walk along the fine chffs, with the 

jitic on one side of us, and large villas on 

: other, planted in beautiful emerald lawns 

lathout any division or hedge between them ; 

Tor it appears that it is considered very selfish 

here to put up any fence which prevents your 

neighbours from enjoying ^o«r possessions, so 

at there is not much privacy. We walked 

ut three miles, and expected to meet at the 

ind a kind of open omnibus to take us back to 

r boarding-house. I was very tired, and sat 

town to wait for it ; but as time passed and no 

rehicle appeared, we began to get uneasy and 

Lloyd went to inquire of a boy, who "guessed 

tfae man wouldn't feel like starting unless he 

1 got a party.' This was cheerful, as I was 

tired out, and we were three miles from home ; 

but just then a grocer's cart came past, and we 

..begged the driver to give us a lift on our way. 

He said at once that we might go with him as 

ht as he could take us ; so we mounted beside 

Bi. and behold us driving through the smartest 

t of the most fashionable watering-place in 

: States Jn a grocer's cart, stopping at the 
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doors while the man delivered his parcels ! He 
was a nice young fellow and would take nothing 
in return. 

... In our New York hotel there was a bed 
in every room, but they can be made up into 
a sort of bureau by day, if you wish to use the 
room as a parlour, while the washing arrange- 
ments are all hidden away in little closets 
lighted with gas. In one there is a fixed-in 
basin of very small size, with two large taps for 
hot and cold water hanging over it, so that I 
was afraid lest I should put my eyes out while 
washing my face ; and in another there is a 
fixed- in bath. . . . Fanny says that when she 
first went to England she hated our ways, for 
she could not lift the heavy ewers, and thought 
we only used them because we were so poverty- 
stricken that we could not afford to have fixed- 
in basins ! So you see everything depends on 
the point of view. 

... I have just heard that we are to go to 
the Adirondacks, a mountainous district not 
very far from New York. The climate is said 
to resemble Davos, and so may be just the thing 
for Louis : but if after a while it does not seem 
to suit him, we can then move on to Colorado. 
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Be is so much better now, that we would not 
E so afraid of the journey. 



Piatt ihtrg, October 1.* 

OUIS, Valentine, and I left New York 

on Friday, and we have made out our 

:y very well, so far, and have enjoyed it. 

Ve had a delightful little cabin all to ourselves 

I on the river-boat and a most attentive blackie 
^■p look after us. Mr. Low, who saw us off, told 
^Bi that the man had come up to him in a most 
l^msinuating way, saying, ' You might tell me 

who these people in there are ; something royal, 
ain't they ? ' Mr. Low regretted afterwards that 
be had not thought of saying it was ' Prince 

II Florizel of Bohemia and his suite'! . . . The 
^river scenery constantly reminded me of Scot- 
Hhnd, but of course the autumn foliage is 

lomething wholly new to us both. Louis and 
I bad always longed to see it, and at last we 
are fully satisfied. ... I went lo the Presby- 

tlerian Church here this morning, and had a very 
good sermon : in the course of it the minister, 
\ in speaking of yielding to evil, said that by 
doing so, 'in the end Hyde would conquer 

■^ * LctteiE Id Hiu Ballbui iciLmcil. 
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Jekyll.' Was it not odd that I should just 
happen to hear that in this out-of-the-way 
place ? And moreover the last sermon I heard 
in New York was on the same subject. . . . 

On Monday morning Louis, Valentine, and 
I again started on our way to the Adirondacks. 
The railway took us as far as Loon Lake, 
through a country very like what Perthshire 
may have been some two hundred years ago ; 
some of the forests, however, are partly cut 
down, and the rivers are full of lumber on its 
long way to the sea. I am told it takes four 
years to travel from Saranac to Plattsburg! 
... At Loon Lake we found a nice buggy 
waiting for us ; it had two horses, and had been 
specially made for invalids, with good springs, 
which we fully appreciated while driving 
twenty-five miles over very bad roads. The 
wind was cold, and when we were about half- 
way the rain came on, and I was frightened 
about Louis ; however, we found there was a 
water-proof apron that buttoned right up to 
the top of the hood, so that we were practi- 
cally in a close carriage. When we reached 
Saranac, Fanny met us in a petticoat and 
jacket, busy cooking our dinner ! 
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The house is built of wooden boards, painted 
white, with green shutters, and a verandah 
around it. It belongs to a guide, who takes 
parties into the woods for shooting and fishing 
excursions ; he usually has boarders, but he and 
his wife have agreed to give over to us part of 
ibc house, their own portion being entirely shut 
off by double doors. Into our part you enter 
by the kitchen ! Through that you pass to 
the sitting-room, which is large, and has a good 
open hearth for wood fires ; straight on leads 
lo Louis's and Fanny's room, which has four 
■windows and a stove, and beyond that again is 
Louis's study. Besides the two doors already 
mentioned in the silting-room, there are no less 
Aan three others ; one to the verandah, which 
is the proper ' front entrance ' of the house, but 
Itts to be shut up in winter on account of the 
toW ; one to my room, which has also four 
•indows, and one opening on a steep stair 
vfaich leads to Lloyd's room and a small spare 
diambcr. Everything is of the plainest and 
simplest, but sufficiently comfortable. We are 
•bout ten minutes' walk distant from the vil- 
";^e and beautifully situated above the river, 
lipoD which we look down ; the view from our 
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windows is best described as *very highland,' 
but the chief glory just now lies in the 
autumn colourings, which Louis declares are 
exactly like the Skelt's theatre scenes, the 
* twopence coloured ' ones that we used to think 
so impossible ! He is consequently delighted, 
and declares it reminds him of Leith Street 
and home. . . . Fortunately he has been 
none the worse of the journey and the long 
drive in the rain, and says that he already 
feels the air of Saranac doing him good, so 
I trust we have hit on a place that will really 
suit him. 

Yesterday"*^ was a charming day, with Mentone 
skies and the brightest of sunshine ; certainly, if 
we have a good deal of weather like this we 
shall think ourselves very well off. And the 
air is delicious, with a sweetness that again and 
again reminds me of the Highlands. We now 
go out for frequent drives ; I have begun to 
drive myself, and enjoy it very much, but at 
first I was nervous, as the roads are so narrow, 
and often run along precipitous banks. How- 
ever the prettiest of all is quite safe, and just 
now there is little traffic on it, so I began on 

* October 23. 
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Hpftt. On Thursday we had a conveyance new 
^to me, a buck board; it is just a long, very 
elastic board fastened to two pairs of wheels, 
with a small seat in the centre, holding two 
whh difficulty. There are no springs, but the 
board is so elastic that it is quite enjoyable 
when we come to a rough bit of the road ; we 
go up and down as if we were in a swing. The 
Wfjret part of it is. that the only way to hold on 
tile rug is by wrapping it under our feet and 
it is always slipping off; also there is no place 
for parcels except on my lap, and when I have 
three loaves of bread to carry home, and other 
sundries, it is decidedly inconvenient. 

Yesterday there were some important letters 
to be posted, so I got up early and started at 
V ^■M. on a bitterly cold, snowy morning, to 
like them to the village. How it reminded me 
t)f starting for school in the old Colinton days! 
But imagine my disgust when I got to the post 
office to be told that since last week the time 
lad been altered, and the mail now was de> 
ipatclied at eight, instead of at ten o'clock ! 
MTben I complained that we had not been 
infbnned, I was told that it had been in ' all the 
oxinty papers ' ; but we had never even heard 
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of a county paper, far less seen one. Of course, 
we had to grin and bear it 

OctobiT 27. 

THE weather we find very variable: one 
day it is fine and almost warm, and the 
next is very cold with a little snow. I feel 
very well and strong, and can take long walks 
without being tired ; and Louis is wonderfully 
well for him, though the keen wind prevents 
him from getting out every day. But every 
one is enthusiastic about the climate here : I 
went one day to visit a lady who has been here 
for four years, and she says she delights. in the 
winter, and is just longing for the frost to set in ; 
the air is delicious then, and you don't feel the 
cold nearly as much as just now. She told me, 
also, that a man was once asked to take over 
the livery stables here, to which he replied, 
* What, go to Saranac, where the sick folk ride 
out in all weathers ! I should think not, it 's 
enough to kill any horse ! ' 

You call your house the * Barracks ' ; well, 
ours is the * Hunters' Home,' and Louis will 
not allow anything to be done that interferes 
with that illusion. We have in the living-room 
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pplain deal table covered with stains ; I wanted 
) put a nice cloth on it, but he would not hear 
of it 'For what,' he cries, 'have hunters to 
do with table-covers ? ' There is not a foot- 
stool in the house, and the draughts along the 
lioor make my feet very cold ; so as a special 
favour to me, a log of wood is to be sawn into 
suitable pieces to serve as stools and still be 
in keeping with the ' Hunters' Home.' There 
was neither a teapot nor a coffeepot amongst 
ihe furnishings, as we believe that here both of 
these beverages are usually boiled in a sauce- 
pan; but we did not mind this, as we had 
utensils of our own bought for use on the 
TOyage. WTiat we did suffer from was the 
absence of a single egg-cup. I went yesterday 
to the village to see if I could buy any at the 
itorc ; no such thing was to be had, and the man 
Kerned surprised at our wanting them. He 
at last suggested that he might give us a small 
jug that would do, and presently produced one 
that would certainly have held a full pint! 
Lloyd gravely asked if he could also supply 
eggs that would fit iL . . . This morning I 
. bethought myself of my pointed mcdicine-glass, 
■^bt alas I the egg was lost in its depths : how- 
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ever, I stuffed the bottom of it with paper, and 
finally ate my egg in triumph. Nothing gives 
me more pleasure or a better appetite than 
an obstacle overcome, and these incidents of 
backwoods life are quite entertaining. 

I must give you some account of how we pass 
our days here. My stove is lit about 6.30 in 
the morning, and warms the room very quickly, 
so that I can soon sit up to read or write. 
Louis and Lloyd breakfast rather early and 
work until lunch-time ; when Lou writes in the 
sitting-room, I keep up the fire in my stove 
and stay in my own room, which is very bright 
and cheery. If I want to go out without dis- 
turbing the two authors, I get out by the 
window ; I wish you could see the performance, 
for as the aperture is only the size of four small 
panes of glass, and the frame is held up by 
a stick, you may fancy it requires careful 
engineering to get through it. At 12.30 we all 
meet at lunch, and work is pretty well over for 
the day ; at two the buggy arrives, and two of 
us go for a drive. Louis always takes his walks 
quite alone, and hates even to meet any one 
when he is out ; so it is fortunate that we are 
some way from the village, and that there is a 
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ivate pine - wood close behind the house. 
hen he comes in he generally goes to bed 
I dinner-time, at six o'clock. After dinner 
: talk and read aloud and play at cards till 
B. when we are all ready for bed. You see 
is a long day for Louis, who is often up very 
iriy ; and that he is able for it proves that he 
I keeping wonderfully well. 

Novewtberii. 

Ijl /"E have been driving with a pair of 
V V ponies lately, or rather Lloyd has ; it 
I the first time he has tried it, so he practises 
I think one of the uses 1 have served 
1 the world is to have experiments tried on 

e; G did it in my youth with ether and 

Uoroform, and now Lloyd does it with horses ! 

Ve have several times been nearly upset, but 

cifully have always escaped; he really drives 

L but the roads are so bad here that often 

e must just 'shut our eyes and trust in Provi- 

Boce,' as G used to do in the hands of 

I Dick going down the hill at Colinton. 
This morning we have had the heaviest fall 
fsaow that we have seen yet, and everything 
I white. Louis at once put on all his furs. 
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buffalo coat, astrachan cap, and Indian boots, 
and went out for a walk. He looks very 
picturesque in these garments, and how 
delightful it is to see him able to go out in 
such weather ! We have much sunshine, and 
I cannot find it in my heart to wish for winter 
to descend finally upon us. 

THE snow still continues, but it is not yet 
deep enough for good sleighing, though 
to-day Fanny, Louis, and Lloyd are off to try 
it. It is the day we are supposed to receive 
visitors, and I have just been tidying the room 
so far as I can ; I think I must describe to you 
the decoration of our mantelpiece. At each 
end there is a bright red tobacco-box, and as a 
centre ornament there is a whisky-bottle ! It 
was a neat flat shape, and the only thing tall 
enough to suit our critical eyes as a centre- 
piece. . . . 

. . . We have had more snow, and very 
severe frost, with the thermometer down to 
twenty-five degrees below zero, so you see 
we were fairly off on one of * Kane's Arctic 
Voyages.* Water froze in our rooms with the 
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X)ves kept burning all night : the ink froze on 

table beside my bed. Louis woke one 

bght dreaming that a rat was biting his ears, 

the cause was a slight frost-bite ; and 

(Talentine found her handkerchief, under her 

», frozen into a ball in the morning. How 

Would you like, too, to have your kitchen floor 

turned into a nice shining sheet of ice the 

moment you had washed it — with hot water, 

Bind — and a good fire in the room ? 

Out of doors it was impossible to touch 

I without being 'burnt,' and Lloyd only 

Bnaged to drive by wearing, first, white kid 

loves, second. fur-Hned ones, and third, on the 

top of both, a pair of buff leather mittens. I 

■bonder whether the ''mometer' will play any 

liiinfaer pranks, and whether 1 shall have any 

Iworse experiences in this line to tell you. I 

enjoy their novelty ; but the sunny south is still 

my ideal climate, though 1 must confess we do 

not feel the cold severely here, so long as it is 

bright and still. The other night Louis slept 

>ith one open window, and in the morning I 

ssed with two. It is only in wind that the 

'. is cold, in spite of all the windows we 

lave stopped up; and there are few days 
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when Louis is not able to get out, and to enjoy 
it besides. He was busy all last Sunday 
afternoon arranging the words * Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour,' etc. to an air of Beethoven's, 
the theme, I am told, of ' six variations fcuiUs^ 
Louis thinks the music ' all that a human being 
can conceive in the way of consolation,' but, 
alas! I feel my limitations, for to me it says 

nothing at all. (You remember T always 

said I could only distinguish 'God Save the 
Queen* from * Jennie's Bawbee,* because it 
was so much slower.) Louis is very anxious 
to have his setting played in the church here, 

and as Mr. D sees no objection, the 

organist is to come up to try it over first, and 
we are looking forward to it with interest. 
Our life here is made up of small interests, and 
just now, while Louis and I are left to ourselves, 
it seems oddly like the old days at Heriot Row. 
Then, when * Papa dined out,' Lou and I used 
to indulge in dishes we were not allowed at 
other times, — particularly rabbit-pie, I remem- 
ber — and so we do still. I sometimes almost 
forget that my baby has grown up ! 

Saranac has got terribly civilised since the 
railway was opened, and is fast losing all its 
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leasant peculiarities. The sign-boards, for 

■stance : the shoemaker had a boot cut out of 

thin wood, painted black, with his name on it 

in yeHow, and nailed to the nearest telegraph- 

Lpost. On another telegraph-post was a square 

[.board with the following : — 



Warm Meats 

Come and see Me 

At the old Post Office 



! grieve to say this has already been removed, 
and a great common-place, ' Restaurant ' put 
up iDstead. 



January 14. 

I HAVE a wonderful piece of news for you. 
Louis has got a pair of skates and has 
actually been out skating twice on the pond at 
tbc back of our house, and last Sunday he went 
for a sleigh-ride on Saranac Lake. He came 
I back delighted, and none the worse of it ; and 
■ really he is not only keeping well, but is 
Idtstinctly a little fatter. We all thought it, but 
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did not like to trust our eyes till some friends 
noticed it also. 

Yesterday the thermometer never rose above 
zero even in the sun, and yet Lloyd and I 
drove ten miles and enjoyed it. I must, 
however, tell you the garments I wore. I had 
my sealskin jacket under my fur-lined cloak, my 
tweed cap, with knitted ear-covers added under 
the tweed ones, and thick knitted veil, and my 
long wool wrap twisted round and round over 
all. Then I had muffatees, silk, and double 
woollen mittens on top, and a muff! ! We had 
each a hot soap-stone for our feet, and if we had 
only had the small ones which I have ordered 
(but which have not yet arrived) for our hands, 
I think we would have been very complete. 
We felt exactly as if we were travelling in 
Siberia, all the people we met looked so like 
pictures one has seen of life there. We begin 
to think, now, that if the climate is like this, 
the exiles may have a better time than we used 
to suppose. For, as I said before, we really 
do not feel the cold so much as we often do 
at home, and we all keep well, Louis quite 
wonderfully so. Indeed he seems to feel the 
cold less than any of us, and he skates a little 
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■cry day and enjoys it, which is a capital sign 
his health. 

This morning* I found both milk and water 
lozen quite hard in my bedroom, and the 
nometer has been down to forty degrees 
zero during the night. Hence some 
further experiences from ' Kane's Voyages ' : 
Louis's buffalo coat was frozen fast to the 
I Wtchen door, behind which it hangs, though 
Hthe fire was kept alight in the stove all through 
^PdK night. Valentine's floor was a sheet of ice, 
~ and the edge of her dress, having got damp, 
was frozen hard and did not melt all day. 
When she was making soup for dinner, there 
was a large lump of ice in the pot, which did 
not seem to have melted at all, though the 
water about it was steaming and bubbling as if 
on the point of boiling ; and the cold venison 
that had been thawed in the oven for a whole 
hour had still the ice crunching in it when it 
came to table! Neither Louis nor I ventured 
Out, but he put on his furs and ' played Arctic 
TOyages' to the amusement of some of our 
mitors who declared the weather was de- 
lightful. One of them told us a story of a 
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Yankee called Bayard — ^a not uncommon name 
here — who boasted that he was descended from 
the Chevalier sans pire et sans culottes ! 

I am thinking of going to New York for a 
few days, partly to bring Fanny home, for 
though better, I do not believe she is well 
enough to travel alone, and partly for a little 
change. Louis is so well that he really will 
not miss me, and is so deep in his writing that 
he often quite forgets any one's presence. 

[In the interval Mrs. Stevenson carried out 
her intention of going to New York, and paid 
the city a hurried visit. During her absence, 
the line to Saranac was snowed up, and the 
telegraphic connection broken down ; as soon 
as the rail was again clear, she returned in the 
company of her daughter-in-law.] 

February 5. 

HERE we are, back again in safety at the 
Hunter s Home, and glad to find Louis 
looking well in spite of the great cold. In fact, 
when we arrived we heard that he had been 
paying calls, and doing all sorts of wonderful 
things — even dining out! — without ill effects; 
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► you can realise what Saranac has done for 
im. Cold as it is, it cannot be denied that 
le climate seems to be just what suits him 
)Iendidly. Our journey home was most 
ifonable (considering the weather), and 
; railway people most attentive. In Albany, 
lere we stayed a night, a gentleman con- 
:ted with the line took me a drive round the 
lown. showed me the Capitol, the Ice Carnival 
tben in progress, etc. etc., and then brought 
a sleigh and pair to take us to the train, 
^ve us complimentary tickets as far as Platts- 
burg, and telegraphed to the latter place to 
have the parlour car ready for us to go on to 
Saranac. All this, remember, not at all for 
tmr btaux yeux. but for the sake of R. L. 
Stevenson. We found it embarrassing but 
Jwasant. and were amused to find them very 
busy when we arrived at Plattsburg, tha-ming 
M the parlour car for our sole benefit. You 
6m therefore picture us arriving at Saranac in 
te, in the first parlour car that had ever been 
;n there. ... Of course Fanny is feeling 
: fatigue of the journey, but we hope that 
pass off. Unfortunately we had barely 
home, when Valentine broke down, and 
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took to bed ; it is vexing, but Louis is having 
a fine time at housework, and is busy expound- 
ing to us the true scientific method of washing 
china and crystal. I only wish you could see 
him, and share our amusement! . . . Since I 
wrote, things have been less bright with us, 
and we are all in a more or less broken down 
condition. Louis has had a touch of fever, and 
was coughing badly, though this the doctor has 
been able to relieve ; still we have been rather 
anxious about him, for he could neither eat nor 
sleep. The doctor has now put him on koumiss, 
and it seems to be doing him good already ; 
indeed in these two days he has improved in a 
wonderful way. In the midst of this I broke 
down, and had to go off to bed. I think the truth 
is we all did too much while Valentine was ill, 
and we are feeling the effects now. Fortunately 
Fanny is better, and I am up again, though I 
have still to keep to the house, so things look 
less gloomy. We have another girl to help 
Valentine now, moreover, and we all feel quite 
cheerful at the thought of being able to go to 
bed with an easy conscience when we feel so in- 
clined. . . . Very cold again, and the thermo- 
meter down to forty-eight degrees below zero ; 
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eggs frozen hard, and the milk solid. It is 
rather monotonous having constantly to thaw 
out everything we use. . . 

I have just been reading with interest your 
accounts of Moody and Sankey, but I cannot 
bear the way they write about the after-meet- 
ings. Dr. Adam Hunter once said to me, ' I 
highly disapprove of the meddlesome midwifery 
of the present day ' ; and in the same way I 
cannot help thinking there is too much meddling 
with the second birth, too much interference 
»ilh spiritual modesty and reticence. 

I February 26. 

■ f AM off to Boston to-morrow to visit the 

pi F s. I wished to decline, but the 

r doctor insisted that it was the very thing to set 
me up completely, so I gave in, and I expect 
I shall enjoy it very much. I shall be glad of a 
:hange, too, as the weather here has been very 
:r>iDg; one day like summer.with blue skies and 
bright sunshine, and the thermometer at fifty- 
^ightd^rees, and the ne.\t snowing and blow- 
ingas hard as ever. Strange to say, it seems to 
do us little harm, and Louis is very much better 

tn, and beginning to be able for a little work. 
: 
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He is answerable for a new addition to our circle, 
by the way, a large black and white puppy, half 
Newfoundland and half mongrel. Lou would 
buy it as a present for Fanny, though I tried to 
dissuade him, and I think Fanny would have 
been better pleased without it The creature 
is a good-natured goose of a thing, that will 
run after horses and bark at them, till the village 
turns out and pelts him with bricks, and Lloyd 
won't call him off because he objects to acknow- 
ledging any connection with him. But he is 
Lou's latest fancy, and he declares that there 
never yet was a Hunter s Home without a dog 
in it. 

Boston^ March 3. 

I REACHED this pleasant house on Tues- 
day evening, and have settled down to feel 
myself very much at home. The whole family is 
so nice, and it is so long since I lived in the 
midst of a large family, that I had almost for- 
gotten what a pleasant thing it was. . . . It is 
certainly a delightful town to visit, and the 
neighbourhood is very pretty ; we get at once 
into the country quite close to this house, with 
large residences (not suburbs) scattered about 
The sun has melted nearly all the snow, and it 
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t delightful to see green grass after nothing 
t snow for more than three months ; I imagine 
at in later spring the gardens about here must 
i very lovely. 

Mrs. F took me to a meeting which she 

was typical of Boston society : it was on 
Ijchalf of the American School at Athens where 
students are sent to study Greek art. It was 
held in a private drawing-room, and attended 
by all the leading people ; Lowell, the poet, was 
in the chair. When it was over, I was intro- 
duced to him and to Mr. B , said to be 

•ie most popular minister in Boston, and to 
many others, who all said nice things about my 
t^-oy. In fact they are much too kind to me, on 
his account, and I tell Mrs. F — ~- I must just 
iavc myself by flight In the afternoon we 
drove out to Cambridge, to see the University. 
The Greek Professor took us over the Library, 
the Memorial Hall, the Dining Hall, and the 
Oymnasium, and then took us to his house for 
tea; where to our surprise we found quite a 
noinbcr of people collected. I was introduced 
to Longfellow's daughter, and his brother, who 
wrote his life : and to Professor James, who 
^■dked much to me of Lou. and told me that he 
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was planning a letter to his ' beloved Robert 
Louis Stevenson/ I was much provoked after- 
wards to find that he was the brother of Henry 
James, and I had not known it . . . On 
Wednesday we went to see Laura Bridgeman, 
and I was greatly interested. She was fifty- 
eight last December, when she had a jubilee to 
celebrate her fiftieth birthday in the Asylum, 
and had fifty presents given to her ; somehow, 
I expected to find her much older. She is 
small, and very thin and nervous, quivering all 
over when moved or excited ; she likes visitors, 
and has a wonderful kind of palmistry of her 
own, which no one can explain. We were told of 
three recent instances : the first was a man, who 
was almost imbecile, but had been so carefully 
trained, that he could pass in a crowd. He 
came to see Laura, and when she touched 
his hand she dropped it as if it had been a frog, 
and said, ' Is he ^fooH' The second case was 
a lady, who edited a magazine. Of her Laura 
said, ' Her hand is as hot as fire ; does she 
write poetry ? ' No. 3 was a gentleman whose 
name was not mentioned ; Laura drew back 
from him and asked, ' Is he kind to his family? ' 
By common knowledge, he was not. . . . 
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So much for Boston, of which I have brought 
away very pleasant memories, and a huge 
ktigue after so much dissipation; in fact. I 
was nearly killed with kindness. To be inter- 
viewed from morning to night as the mother of 
Robert Louis Stevenson is no joke, I assure 
you, however great an honour it may be ! 



»i 



Saranac, March 1 1. 

GOT back here on Friday, very much worn 
out, and much as I had enjoyed my visit, 
very happy to return home and find Louis really 
getting quite fat on his koumiss, and remarkably 
elL But when a few hours had elapsed, I 
I good cause to feel even more thankful to 
1 myself safe at home ; for we have just had 
: worst snowstorm of the season, and our 
buse was nearly buried in lovely snowdrifts, 
"hey looked so pure and so exquisite, when 
\ through the window, that I longed to dive 
tnto their downy softness, but refrained ; I 
suspect it was a case in which distance lent 
enchantment to the view. All the railroad lines 

r blocked up. telegraphic and telephonic 
lunication stopped, and we were for three 
completely shut off from the outer world ; 
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but this is the first time that Saranac has been 
so entirely isolated, and even this time we really 
suffered on the whole less than in most parts, 
and save when the snow was falling there has 
been a good deal of sunshine and not much 
severe cold. Imagine how thankful I am, how- 
ever, to have been snowed in, and not oui of, 
the ' Hunter s Home ' I 

At present I am in quarantine, as I have had 
a threatening of cold ever since my return, and 
the last two days have developed a slight sore 
throat. So I am not allowed to be in the same 
room with Louis : when Ae comes out of his 
room, / vanish into mine, and we are exactly 
like the little gentleman and lady in the 'weather 
boxes.' I think I am the bad weather one, 
as Louis needs sunshine to tempt him out, and 
a /tii/e less snow. 

After Fanny starts for California, which 
will be as soon as she is able for it, Louis and 
Lloyd and I mean to pack up and go off for a 
change, perhaps to Washington, which is said 
to be pleasant in April. But we are much 
exercised in our minds as to what we should 
do after that : many people tell us that Louis 
ought to come back here for the summer and 



I 
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camp out in the woods, a life that is said to 
be wonderful for the health. Sometimes I feel 
that after coming so far we ought to stay long 
enough to get the full benefit, and sometimes I 
weary to get home. I only trust that in the 
end we may do what is best. 

March 31. 

I "pANNY left us on Monday for California, 
( X. and after a week full of literary visitors 
^'we felt very quiet The weather, too, has been 
plunging from winter to summer and back 
again; Fanny started in midwinter and I was 
still confined to the house ; Tuesday was lovely 
and quite warm, with the thermometer at 
seventy degrees in the shade and deliciously 
dry air, though the melting snow was running 
in rivers everywhere, Louis had two walks 
and a drive, and looked delightfully well; and 
1 sat out in the verandah, reading, for two 
hours, and my only complaint was that the sun 
was rather hot ! Wednesday was stiil mild, but 
duller ; and on Thursday the world was as 
snow-white as in midwinter again ! I notice, 
bowever, that the snow is much moister than 
^Hbefore. and I fancy we have done with sleighing 
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for the season. We are back to buckboards, 
but the roads are in a fearful state with great 
chunks of half-melted ice, so that driving is 
scarcely a pleasure. 

I wonder what you will think of Louis's 
sermon in the April Scribner ? I was horribly 
depressed when he first read it to us, and told 
him I could not bear to be reduced to the level 
of a mite in a cheese, . . . neither can I ac- 
knowledge that we are such hideous creatures 
as he describes. Still I think it is a grand 
idea that the whole creation is striving after 
the fulfilment of an idea of duty, and not to be 
deterred by any number of failures. Here is 
another opinion on the subject : 'R. H. Stoddart 
asserts that R. L. Stevenson's essay entitled 
Pulvis et Umbra in the current number of 
Scribner s is inhuman, brutal, and devilish. 
Ho, ho ! ' We do not know whether the * ho, 
ho ' is meant for Stoddart or Stevenson ! . . . 
The sensation of the week has been a visit 
from Bandmann the actor. He is an Austrian 
and a charming old man, has been thrice round 
the world, and thinks the Scotch are the finest 
people on the face of the earth. Moreover 
that opinion was not invented to please us 
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(which it did) as you will find it in his book of 
travels ! I declare that he is the most pious 
visitor we have had yet, as he was the only 
one who ever said ' Amen ' to Louis's 
grace . . . He has a ranche in the Rocky 
mountains where he has droves of cattle and 
fifteen cowboys, and he has invited us all to go 
and stay with him for a year, and promised us 
plenty of horses to ride upon. He came upon 
Jekyll and Hyde by accident when he was 
travelling, and saw at once that there was a 
good play to be made from it. He scouts the 
idea that only one man should have the chance 
of playing it. 

... It is odd that now» the beginning of 
April, we fee! the cold much more than we did 
in midwinter. We have had many showers 
of snow, interspersed with thaws, and there is 
a generally dirty look everywhere; last night 
it froze again, the thermometer was down to 
six degrees above zero, and to-day it has never 
been higher than twenty degrees ; and that is 
really too much of a good thing on the seventh 
of April. Louis has been a good deal in bed 
n this week, as much to keep himself warm as 
^Mv any more serious reason ; he cannot write 
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in this weather, and yet he wants to finish 
some work before we start on our travels. 
The doctor is anxious he should return here in 
July and camp out in the woods ; if we do this 
we may go to some seaside place for May and 
June, during which months the woods are full 
of 'black fly/ a worse plague here than the 
mosquito. 

Albany^ April 1 5. 

LOUIS and I left Saranac suddenly on 
Friday. Louis had been wearying for 
a change, and we had proposed to start on our 
travels to-morrow ; Lloyd was in quarantine 
with a cold, I was low and out of sorts, and 
the weather simply detestable, rain and sun 
by turns and the thermometer rushing about 
between forty and fifty degrees. When on 
Friday morning we found that Valentine and 
the other girl had both colds, the fox and goat 
and cabbage problem became so acute, that 
there was nothing for it but flight. This was 
decided at 9.30; and by 12.30 I had finished 
packing and eaten dinner, and we started. Poor 
Lou was driven about from room to room all 
that time, avoiding the infecteds. He is looking 
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wonderfully well, and fatter than he has done 
for long, so we have much reason to be thankful 
for what Saranac has done for us. — It certainly 
is a wonderful place. . . . 



aftei 
PUd 



New York, April 29. 

TH E heat has come suddenly and every- 
thing is bursting out with a rush. 
Yesterday I saw a magnolia in full bloom. I 
think I have never so appreciated spring as 
after this long and Arctic winter. 

. . . Louiswasvery tired when we came here, 
I was anxious about him ; but he has quite 
gol over it and is remarkably well, out twice 
a day, and walking (he says) sometimes as much 

as nearly three miles. Dr C who attended 

him at Newport last September, came to see 
lum last night, and was delighted with the 
rovement in him ; says that if he stays three 
in such a climate as Saranac, he will be 

strong man. That is what G said too ; 

It surely we shall get home next year, at all 

'ents. Sometimes I am very homesick for my 

"ain grey toun,' and don't feel as if I could stay 

away much longer. . . . We have kept clear of 

reporters, so far, and only few people know. 
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officially, that we are here. But we are kept 
supplied with lovely flowers by Lou's admirers : 

Mrs. Van R sent roses of all shades and 

exquisite heliotrope, Miss C a basket 

of white lilac, Mr. B roses again and 

mignonette, and Mr. Mansfield (who plays 
Jekyll and Hyde) brought a hamper ftdl of 
violets and lily-of-the-valley and dark roses. 

I have tried to refuse invitations so far as 
I can, but it is difficult, people are so kind. 

Mr. I is coming this morning to take me 

to church ; he is a bit of a character, and often 

reminds me of George F in the old days, 

when he used to take a bite out of seven biscuits 
all at once, to make sure that they should not be 
taken away from him. The last time I went to 

church with Mr. I we were put into a seat 

where there were no books. I whispered, * I 
have no hymn-book ' ; to which he calmly 
replied, ' Never mind, I Ve got Emerson's 
poems in my pocket.' I said to him that I 
would not go to church with him again unless 
he behaved better : so he told Louis, * I must 
get your mother to go with me once more, if 
only to put me on a solid basis.' . . . Well, this 
time the sermon, which was really a lecture on 
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the poems of Matthew Arnold, wound up with 
something like this : ' If you think Christ was 
only a man, go and be a man like Him.' I 

told Mr. I that he might take that for his 

so/id basis. . . . 

Louts is beginning, however, to find all this 
rather too much for him, and we hope to go out 
of town to-morrow. We are bound first for 
a place on the New Jersey coast called Manas- 
quan ; beyond that we have no settled plans 
whatever. If Fanny can find us a yacht in 
San Francisco, we may go and sail about the 
Pacific next winter ; but it is all a peradventure 
at present, and our motto at present is ' Suffi- 
cient to the day is ' no, I won't say " the 

I t vU thereof.' You can finish it as you like. 

^^H Mctnusqiian, May 6. 

^^^X TE came here on Wednesday and were 
V V all glad to get into the peace and quiet 
of the country. The N. J. coast is very like 
Holland, low and flat, and broken up by creeks 
into which the sea runs, while a long spit of 
land lies outside between us and the ocean. I 
should prefer to be beside the real breaking 

^^nves, but the sheltered cliffs are much safer for 
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boating ; and as Lloyd has hired a boat, and he 
and Louis are constantly out in it, I am glad of 
the safety. We are very comfortable and quite 
primitive here, as it is out of the season and we 
have the * hotel ' to ourselves : by and by there 
will be eighty guests in the house, and we 
should not desire to be among them ! . . . 

I am interested in the incubator, and weary to 
hear how the chickens get on. That puts me 
in mind of a book of (burlesque) fables Mr. 

I lent us, and I must tell you one : * An 

Elephant one Day inadvertently put her Foot on 
a Partridge and killed it. Near by she found 
the nest with the callow Brood, upon which she 
said, ** Poor Things f I am so sorry for you, 
being a Mother myself! " and immediately sat 
down on the top of them. Moral. — Thus we see 
how sad it is to lose a Mother, and that it is 
not every one who can run an Orphan Asylum.' 
I hope that Chloe may prove a better step- 
mother than the elephant. . . . 

I can still tell you nothing definite about our 
plans. We have not heard anything from 
Fanny, save that she is busy making inquiries ; 
but I suppose we must settle soon where we are 
at least to spend the summer. 
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Manasquan, May 1 2. 

*HIS great and sudden change in our 
plans has so far upset me that I can 

ircely write at all, G will have told 

, of course, that we have got a yacht, and 
to sail from San Francisco on the i5lh 
'one for a seven months' cruise in the South 
It seems almost too good to be true ; 
i for Louis's sake I can't but be glad, for his 
t has so long been set upon it, and it must 
dy be good for his health to have such a 
desire granted, so, just as I went to Saranac in 
fear and trembling for the winter, I now go to 
tneci the southern summer ... if it only suits 
Louis as well as Saranac did, we shall have 
every reason to be thankful. 

I think I may promise to be home next 
summer at the latest, as I shall want new 
doihes by then, and I believe I could pay my 
expenses out of the difference in price there 
sndkereS 



I -^'ay 



//ay 35. 

THE other day we had a beautiful drive to 
a place called Allaire, some eight miles 
iway. The woods and orchards on the way 
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were full of bloom and young foliage ; and I was 
particularly struck with the numerous shades 
of pink and crimson among the opening leaves. 
Some of the trees looked, till we came quite 
near, as if they were covered with rosy fruit. 
The place itself was built by an Englishman 
some sixty years ago as an iron-foundry, and 
there are all the necessary buildings, many 
cottages, and a church, scattered over a beauti- 
ful meadow with the Manasquan river running 
through it ; but the foundry did not pay, and 
all has been allowed to fall into ruin and decay. 
It is extremely picturesque and much valued 
in this country of modem things, where ruins of 
any sort are few and far between ; I believe it is 
carefully kept up and cultivated with an artistic 
neglect for the benefit of picnic parties and 
sketches. Next day we made another expedi- 
tion, and went crabbing. A small boy about 
twelve rowed us to a spot under a bridge, where 
we cast anchor ; then we each firmly tied a 
lump of raw meat about the size of a break- 
fast roll to the end of a piece of stout twine, and 
let the ball down into the water till it touched 
the ground, holding the twine tight enough to 
feel any movement. I never imagined I should 
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catch anything, but I did ; as soon as there is 
a lug you pull up the line, and crab and meal 
appear together. It was rather entertaining 
and we got a great many, but they were all 
small, unfortunately ; sometimes very large 
imes fasten on to the meat, and these require 
a certain amount of skilful management 

This week the weather has turned damp 
ind raw, and Louis has a threatening of cold ; 
it will be loo dreadful if this gets worse now 
tfui I have just made all the arrangements for 
starting for San Francisco on Thursday. We 
dreiohave a compartment all to ourselves, and, 
■f possible, we shall travel straight through ; 
I of course it is a trying journey, but it will take 
' OS. we hope, into a far better and more equable 
dimale than is to be found anywhere on this 
side, 



Neu) york,JuHt \. 

FORTUNATELY Louis threw off the 
cold, as he has done ever since we went 
to Saranac, in a wonderful way : the sore throat 
ind fever disappeared, and there has been no 
ricmorrhage. The doctor says the way he 
i-u picked up from it shows a wonderful 
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improvement since last autumn, when he 
attended him just after our arrival; and 
he is strongly in favour, too, of this Pacific 
cruise, and laughs at my dread of summer in 
the tropics, assuring us that it is much less 
trying than here. So I am much heartened 
up, and the closeness of the weather in New 
York makes us all look forward to our start 
to-morrow morning. One little story before I 
stop : Wednesday was * Decoration Day * here, 
and I had a very good view of the march past 
of the veterans of the war from the window of 
the publishing office of a magazine whither Mr. 

I took me. He said he would have to 

introduce me to the editor, but that once it 
was found out who I was, there would be no 
more peace for Louis, so would I object to 
being introduced as ' Mrs. Macpherson * from 
Glasgow. I replied that I could not stand 
that \ but if he would just say my name with- 
out emphasising the *son' at the end, he 
would find that I should be accepted as * Mrs. 
Stevens'; *and of course,* I added, ^ here I am 
nothing without my son! My little plan^ I 
may tell you, worked admirably. . . . Don't 
talk of difficulties about servants : you should 
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come out here to learn gratitude for our home 
comforts. Lem, the waiter at Manasquan, was 
a treasure in his way ; scrubbed floors, cooked 
(and very well too), and did the washing and 
ironing. I did not wonder, when I knew that 
be did all this, that he had no time to pull his 
^ves down, or to do what our maids call 
'lidy' himself; but this is how he addressed 

Mrs. L : 'Just you sit down, my pretty 

little dear, and don't make a fuss!' People 
licre talk of the pauper labour of the old country, 
but we often wish we could get some of it, 
and doiil we long for a shilling; drive in a cab ! 

Siat Fmna'sco, June 9, 

HERE we are all safe after our long 
journey. It was very tiring, and we have 
not yet got over the effects ; but though Louis 
gave us some frights on the way, and several 
times we thought we should have to stop, it 
always ended well. We were very comfortable 
indeed as far as Chicago, where we had to wait 
t^bt hours ; after that it was not quite so 
luxurious, and the accommodation was very 
limited. However we consoled ourselves by 
tliialcing it excellent preparation for the yacht. 
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While crossing the Rockies, we rose to an 
elevation of seven thousand and ten thousand 
feet, but neither Louis nor I were affected by 
it. Valentine, however, complained of some 
difficulty in breathing, and her nose bled. Later 
on, we were all somewhat upset, and had slight > 
haemorrhage: it is supposed to be the effect 
of crossing the Alkali Plains, in the region of 
Salt Lake, and is rather distressing. Valentine 
was the worst, and I was the least affected by 
it; Louis came between in degree, but of 
course in his case it was a much more serious 
matter, and gave us some cause for alamu 
However, he was promptly sent to bed on our 
arrival, and will be kept there for some days, so 
the complete rest may put him right again. 

We were met at Sacramento by Fanny, who 
was looking so pretty in a new hat, that we 
were grieved to find out afterwards that it 
belonged to her daughter. Louis at first 
thought of staying there to escape the reporters ; 
but as there is far greater comfort to be found 
here, we came straight on, and I am very glad 
we did so. 

We have been very busy ever since our 
arrival, ordering clothes, etc, for the yacht and 
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the hot weather. These last consist of 
chemises with a flounce round the lower edge, 
and a kotaktt or loose sacque worn over it. I 
am getting some of black and white lawn, and 
others of muslin ; I think it will be comfortable 
and cool, but I feel we — at least I — shall be 
queer-looking customers in them ! 

As to letters, don't 'take on ' so much about 
not getting them regularly ; don't you remember 
in the old days at Colinton, what excitement 
there used to be over a ' ship letter ' from John. 
I shall be going on daily with a sort of journal 
for you, and shall post it as I get a chance ; so 
you may live in a constant state of expectation, 
which Dr. Macleod says is the proper Christian 
attitude. . . . 

. . . P.S. \ must add that we have just got 
very nice letters of introduction to King Kala- 
kaua of Hawaii, where we hope to call in the 
yacht; and in them, to my amazement, there 
U special mention o\ me, and my very pedigree 
given ! , , . But our plans are still somewhat 

uncertain, as Louis has not yet seen Dr. M , 

the owner of the Casco ; and until he does, I 
cui tell you nothing definite. . . . 
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Jutu 14. 

LOUIS is better, and things are so £eu: settled 
^ that we hope to get him on board the 
yacht to-morrow, as the air in the bay is cooler 
and purer than on land. There is no prospect 
of our starting, however, for some days yet ; we 
have still to order in our stores for the cruise, 
and to get coals in, and to try and remember 
some at least of the many things we shall 

want during the long voyage. Dr. M has 

just been here to settle the final business 
arrangements. He had heard that Louis had 
a mother, and was not at all sure of allowing 
an old woman to sail on his beloved yacht, so 
he insisted on seeing me before he left When 
I came in I found a very stout man, with a 
strong and humorous face, who sat still in his 
chair and took a good look at me. Then he 
held out his hand, with the remark, * You're 
a healthy-looking woman!' — so I am to be 
allowed on board, as he thinks I am good for 
a seven months' trip. He built the yacht, he 
told us, for his health, as he was getting so 
stout that some means of reduction were neces- 
sary ; and going to sea has pulled him down 
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sixty pounds in weight. I said, ' But we don't 
want it to have that effect on Mr. Stevenson, 
or there would be nothing left of him ! ' How- 
ever, he assured us it would have quite the 
opposite effect on Louis ; and turning to Fanny, 
he added, ' The yacht is the apple of my eye, — 
you may think your husband loves you, but I 
can assure you that I love my yacht a great 
deal better, and I am just afraid that you will 
run away with her and never bring her back. 
Remember, if you do, I 'II be after you with a 
revenue cutter, and when I catch you . . . ! ' 

You would like this place, fruit and vegetables 
are so plentiful and cheap. You can get an 
immense basket of peaches for a shilling, but 
though they arc very good, I have tasted them 
with a finer flavour at home. Fanny tells me, 
however, that these are only the 'valley' 
peaches, and the finer ones, the ' strawberry ' 
peaches, come a little later. 

1 have been a good deal about San Francisco, 
but have not had time to go far afield. One 
day I visited ' China-town,' and found it very 
curious and interesting ; unfortunately our 
guide spoke so little English that he could 
not explain things to us. He took us into two 
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temples, very dark and quiet, and full of beauti- 
ful carvings and embroideries. We were enter- 
tained to a real Chinese tea in a room adjoining 
one of the temples, and they would take no 
payment for it. We also saw a table set for a 
large dinner at a Chinese restaurant : it looked 
exactly as if intended for a dolls' party» with 
several tiny plates to each guest, one with a 
spoonful of sauce in it, another with a morsel 
of ganger, etc. We did not know what most 
of the things were. Even the fruit was on the 
same scale, and we could not persuade ourselves 
that it was intended for human beings, and not 
for dolls. ... I quite liked the look of the 
Chinese that I saw, and they are capital workers. 
One, *Yee Lee,' has made our hot weather 
garments beautifully, though he scarcely took 
any measurements, and I was sure they would 
be all wrong. But they have no idea of not 
crushing things, and my nice muslin liolakus 
were brought home rolled into a wisp, with a 
string wound tightly round them. 

We have been on board the Casco, and are 
charmed with her, but I shall wait to describe 
her till we have started on our journey. Louis 
could not fix on our route till he had talked it 
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wer Mrith the captain ; but he has now given 
'bp the Galapagos Islands, as to go thither 
would keep us too long near the Equator, and 
we are to go first to the Marquesas, and after- 
wards to Tahiti — and where else I am not sure. 
As the Casco is an American yacht, we must 
hoist the Stars and Stripes, but we shall fly 
the Union Jack as well, and likely a yacht-club 
burgee also. Louis and Lloyd are both living 
on board, and we are making all haste to get 
in the stores and sundries. 

^(T^ N LY a line to tell you we are all running 
> — ./ hither and thither, as busy as bees, 
finding sometimes that too many cooks spoil 
the broth, but on the whole making progress. 
It is not so easy to lay in all the innumerable 
things that may be required by eleven people 
during seven months away from shops. Still 
one way or another, we have got through it. 
On Saturday Valentine and 1 went to the Casco 
and unpacked the clothing of our whole party, 
aiKi stored it in the lockers under the sofas and 

fthe boxes are to be left here till our 
u We go on board ourselves either to- 
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day or to-morrow. We have all been vacci- 
nated as a preliminary, save Louis ; and we are 
taking some lymph with us, so that Fanny can 
operate on him should we come across any 
smallpox, as the doctor thinks it need only be 
done in that case. I may write a line from 
the yacht before we sail, but I look on this as 
my farewell letter. God g^rant we may have 
good news of each other, and a happy meeting 
in His good time. Take care of yourself for 
my sake. . . . 




PART II 
THE CRUISE OF THE 'CASCO' 

{The rcfcience Gguict refer to Ihc notes at cod of book] 

Yachi ' Casco,' San Franeiseo Bay, 
>«a7, 1888 {7.30 A'")- 

HERE we all are on the yacht lying off 
San Francisco at the North Beach, 
near Telegraph Hill, and ready for an early 
start to-morrow morning. The tug Kate 
came for us at three this afternoon and towed 
us from Oakland across the Bay to this 
anchorage; and another tug is to come at five 
o'clock to-morrow morning to take us through 
the Golden Gate. 

I write a hurried line to go back by the tug 
in the morning just to give the latest possible 
report of us. But I find it difficult to manage, 
with tlie preparations for making everything 
fast for crossing the bar going on around and 
overhead. 
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Just as we were starting a train passed close 
to us and saluted us with three whistles, but to 
our regret it passed so quickly that there was 
no time to respond. However, we dipped our 
flag three times to a government cutter that we 
met in crossing the Bay, and they answered us 
at once ; and some other yachts and a steamer 
saluted us, and we had the satisfaction of re- 
sponding. Belle and Mrs. W came down 

to the wharf to wave a farewell to us, and 
some newspaper people came off in a boat. 
The yacht-club, of which Louis has been made 
a member, wished to have a procession of 
yachts to escort us through the Gate ; but a 
friend who knows Louis's dislike of fuss put a 
stop to it. Fanny and I are sorry, for it would 
have been a pretty and cheerful sight, and as 
no one would have come on board, Louis would 
not have been disturbed. 

We have lovely flowers in the cabin, the 
gifts of many friends : one beautiful and very 
large magnolia is just opening in the centre of 
the table. The manager of the Occidental 
Ilotol also sent us a basketful of fruit. Here is 
a list of the contents to give you an idea of the 
variety. There are apples, pears, three kinds 
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of plums, figs, grapes, cherries, brambles, 
strawberries, bananas, huckleberries, oranges, 
currants, apricots, and tomatoes. That is not 
bad. is it ? 

Hoyt strange it will seem to be two months 
oul of reach of letters and papers. I think I 
am more to be pitied than you, for I may have 
a chance to send a letter, but I cannot possibly 
receive one till we reach Tahiti. And even 
then, as the mails go so seldom, you had better 
send none there after receiving this, but 
address direct to Honolulu, c/o the American 
Consulate. 

Isn't it wonderful that I am going to see all 
these strange, out-of-the-way places? I cannot 
yet realise it. I remember so well repeating 

ra little girl at school : 



' Full many are the beauteous isles, 
Unseen by human eye, 
That, sleeping; 'mid the ocean's smiles. 
Id sunny silence lie.' 



I always longed so much to see them, and I 
can hardly believe that all those childish long- 
ings are to come true. By the by, Louis 
woukl like you to keep all the letters I write 
^_oa the voyage for his benefit, as he may want 
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to refer to them if ever he brings out a book 
on the ' Cruise of the Casco' He has still a 
little cold, and we are all longing for warmer 
weather. We may get more than we care for 
of that, before I write again ; but the wind has 
been high and very cold to-day, and some on 
board begin already to show signs of sea- 
sickness. Once more, good-bye ! . . . 



Yacht < C€Uco^* Sunde^^Jufy i. 

• • • • • 

I LOOK on this as my first real letter of the 
cruise, as the other note that went ashore 
by the pilot-boat was posted at San Francisco 
and does not count. 

This is our fourth day at sea, and all goes 
well, I am thankful to say. Everybody was 
at lunch to-day except Fanny : she and Lloyd 
and Valentine spent most of their time during 
the first three days in bed, and even the captain 
did not appear at meals for two days, so that 
Louis and I had them all by ourselves. I 
missed only the first breakfast, and that was 
because I had been on deck for two hours and 
was not able to face red herrings and mutton 
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chops after that. I had got up at six o'clock 
to see the scenery outside the Golden Gate : 
the coast-line is very beautiful, but the morning 
light not the best to see it by. I had already 
admired Tamalpais much more from the inside 
of the bay, and the vitw/rom the Cliff House 
is much finer than the view ^it. 

We were towed out by the Pelican. There 

was a heavy swell outside, and we were amused 

to watch the little steamer first lifted high 

above us. and then, as the wave passed, she, and 

even the mountains of the coast, were shut out 

entirely. Our vessel seemed very small among 

^tbose enormous waves, and I felt nervous when 

^■i saw how she heeled over ; however, I was 

^RdM it was all right, and I am already getting 

I accustomed to it The swell, too, is beginning 

to go down. 

I must try to describe the vessel that is to be 
our home for so long. From the deck you step 
down into the cockpit, which is our open-air 
(Iniwing-room. It has seats all round, nicely 
cushioned, and we sit or lie there most of the 
day. The compass is there, and the wheel, so 
tie man at the wheel always keeps us com- 
^— |any. Here, also, is the companion, and at 
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the bottom of the stair on the right-hand side 
is the captain's room. Straight ahead is the 
main- or after-cabin, a nice bright place with a 
skylight and four port-holes. There are four 
sofas that can be turned into beds if need be, 
and there are lockers under them in which our 
clothes are stored away. Above and behind 
each sofa is a berth concealed by white lace 
curtains on brass rods, and in these berths we 
three women are laid away as on shelves each 
night to sleep. There is a table fastened to the 
floor in the centre of the cabin, covered with 
crimson Utrecht velvet. The sofas are uphol- 
stered to match, and the carpet is crimson 
Brussels. There is one large, heavy swivel- 
chair, and opposite the entrance is a mirror let 
into the wall, with two small shelves under it 
On each side of this mirror is a door. The one 
to the right leads, through a small dressing-room 
with a fixed basin, to Lloyd s cabin, and beyond 
that again is the forward cabin, or dining-room. 
The door to the left opens into another small 
dressing-room, and beyond this is Louis's 
sleeping-room. It is very roomy, with both a 
bed and a sofa in it, so that he will be very 
comfortable ; and at night, when we are all in 
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d, all the port-holes and skylights and doors 
^re left open for the sake of air. 

The dining-room has a long table and 
chaJrs, two mirrors at the end, and between the 
doors a very ugly picture of fruits and cake. 
Louis would fain cover it up if we could spare 
a flag with which to do it. Two doors at the 
further end lead to the pantry and galley, and 

feyond these are the men's quarters, which I 
lave not yet explored. 
I Tuesday , July 3. 

t* UN DAY was cloudy and squally, but 
<^ Louis was able to read a short service 
in the cockpit at 4 p.m., which was the time 
that suited best for the men. Yesterday was 
delightful, and very much warmer than it had 
been yet We are nearing the tropics, and 
are beginning to feel it. We saw one whale 
the day we sailed, and four pilot-birds ' have 
followed us all the way. It is delightful to 
watch their graceful flight ; to see them alight- 
cm the waves and walking along for a few 
leaving little white footprints behind 
on the water. Louis says that they follow 
vessel for ' grease," and that they suppose 
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the yacht is an immense bird, and that we 
are the fleas upon its back ! This morning a 
flying-fish came on board, in the midst of a 
shower of spray, the first to visit us ; and last 
night we had our first game at whist, the 
captain and I against Louis and Lloyd. It 
was a close fight, but we were beaten at last 
by a single point on the rubber. 

Fanny, Valentine, and I have begun to knit 
socks for Louis and Lloyd. It is quite the best 
kind of work for shipboard, easy and inactive. 
I began mine on Saturday, and am near the 
heel already. Last night the weather was so 
delightful that we all stayed on deck till past 
ten ; the water was brilliantly phosphorescent 
and the air was mild as milk. We only 
lacked a moon. The sea here is quite as bright 
a blue as the Mediterranean, but it must have 
stolen some of its colour from the sky, for that 
is very much paler than it seemed from the 
land. It is the colour of turquoise, with that 
under-tint of green in it. Are we not well off 
with a carpet of sapphire and a roof of tur- 
quoise ? Adieu for to-day. 
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^B Thursday, July J. 

YESTERDAY we had a new sensation — a 
calm. The sails flapped idly, and we 
only made about two knots an hour ; the sun 
was very hoi, but we could generally find shade 
behind one or other of the sails. The sea was 
beautifully smooth, and we had the rare 
pleasure of a distant horizon. Usually we 
seem to be shut in by the waves. 

We all had a very active fit. Fanny, Valen- 
tine, and I took to making pyjamas and jackets 
tw Louis of thin fiannel. to be ready for the 
Int weather, and the captain, not to be out< 
done, began some new covers for the boat- 
cashions. He is a 'palm worker," which 
means that he has his thimble, or its substitute, 
in the palm of his hand, fastened in place by a 
leather strap. During the day I had a good 
walk outside of the cockpit, which was 
ite a treat. Louis won't let me attempt it 
unless the sea is very smooth, because the 
is narrow and the bulwarks not very 
iiigh. He and Fanny think me much too 
adventurous, and declare 1 will fall over. 
Fanny said to the captain one day, ' What 
would you do if Mrs. Stevenson were to fall 
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overboard ? ' and the captain, who loves a jokci 
solemnly replied, ' Put it in the log ! ' This 
morning Valentine tossed Fanny's cushion up 
the companion stairs and very nearly sent it 
overboard. Louis asked, * Would you have put 
that in the log if it had gone over ? ' * Yes, if 
you thought it worth while to send Valentine 
after it • . . * 

I must give you the names of the captain 
and the crew, for the variety of nationalities 
is amusing. The captain is Albert Otis, 
American. The crew are : Charles Olsen, 
Russian; John Lassen, Swede; Fred Schroder, 
Swede ; Charles Wallin, Finn ; Antone Cousina 
(steward and cook), Japanese ; and Valentine 
Borch (cabin-boy), Swiss. 

You see we would have needed to have a 
cabin-boy if Valentine had not taken charge of 
the cabins, and the captain wanted to put her 
name on the ship's list and make her sign 
articles, but Louis did not see the necessity, 
and would not permit it. 

July 15. 

I HAVE been long without writing, but at 
present there is not much to tell We 
are sailing onward with varying speed and 
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ifort; have accomplished two hundred and 
[ miles in twenty-four hours, and have fallen 
I low as thirty-five in the same time, when 
encountered calms, head-seas, or strong 
•j\y currents. For a day or two we were 
I the 'doldrums,' which means the calms be- 
tween the north and south trade-winds ; but 
now we are fairly in the latter, blowing from 
e south-east, and are making steady progress. 
B^e expected to cross the line before this, and 
1 of us bet a dollar on certain days; but 
wyd's, Fanny's, and mine are all past, and 
s b Louis's, ^ we begin to fear that he will 
: also. However, the captain hopes that 
E may reach the Marquesas some day this 
, and then, I trust, I may be able to 
Btch this letter to you, as I know you will 
B wearying to get some news of us. 1 mean 
bsend it offal once, and to send future epistles 
< in instalments, so that even if you get 
:al letters together (as I think it probable 
1 may), you will be able to despatch them 
md the family one by one, with a week's 
I between them. This will give you a 
r chance of getting them back promptly, 
I will not surfeit my readers I 
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We have had some very hot weather since 
last I wrote. The thermometer has been up to 
eighty-nine degrees in the cabin, but is more 
often about seventy-four degrees, and of course 
it is hotter on deck. Fanny and Valentine have 
taken to mumus and holakus^ but I am putting 
off as long as I can. So far I have been 
content to discard all woollen garments and 
stiff or fitted bodices, and I often wear boots 
without stockings. Louis goes about in shirt 
and trousers, and with bare feet : he and Lloyd 
got their faces and arms so tanned at the 
beginning that they must now be surely sun- 
proof. He is up the first in the morning, and 
is generally the last to go to bed. What do 
you think of that ? 

Our pilot-birds have deserted us, but we now 
have plenty of * boatswain-birds,'* so called from 
their curious tails, formed of two very long 
white feathers tipped with scarlet, which are 
supposed to resemble a boatswain's marline- 
spike, though I do not see it myself. 

I have seen many flying-fish now, and love 
to watch them. They look so happy flitting- 
about in the water that one longs to join thenK 
in their play. As to our occupations, I have 
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. a pair of socks for Louis. We are 
ding Gibbon's Decline and Pali, and are 
I in the second volume. Most of it I have 
ad aloud, as reading in the open air was too 
for Louis. We cannot stay on deck 
I the heat of the day, but it is much cooler 
k!ow ; though once or twice I have been glad 
; a siesta. Louis has given up his state- 
(Om because it was too airless, and now sleeps 
D the fourth berth in the main cabin ; so we 
iflve turned his room into a dressing-room, and 
iits size permits us to start our indiarubber bath 
I and to have a salt-water ' tub ' every morning. 
The sailors all have coffee at 6 a.m., as well 
IS any of us who wish for it. Breakfast is at 
tight I am generally up at seven, and some- 
Ltimcs earlier; once I was even out at five to 
l»e the sunrise. After breakfast we all go 
on deck till Valentine has done up the cabin 
and made it into a drawing-room once more- 
After that, we ' decline and fall ' off, or write 
aid work. At twelve is lunch, and at five 
<iinncr. After dinner we go on deck for the 
suQset, which is the great spectacle of the day. 
We have had some magnificent ones, but they 
^^arc about as variable in the tropics as else- 
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where, and do not always 'come ofil' Then 
we play two rubbers at whist — ^the captain 
and I are now eight rubbers ahead ; and after- 
wards we put out the lamps and go on deck to 
let the cabin cool before going to bed. The 
evenings are generally delicious, the stars 
bright, and the air heavenly. We saw the 
new moon first on Thursday, when it was 
three days old, but looked very large ; though, 
as Valentine said, when I remarked upon its 
size, ' perhaps it was born large.' It may be 
the way in the tropics! On Friday we had 
our first peep at the Southern Cross, but 
unfortunately it was just ahead of the vessel, 
and partly hidden by the sails, so we cannot 
be said to have seen it properly yet. 

Our little vessel sails splendidly. It is 
wonderful how she picks her way among the 
heavy seas and ships so few ; but we do 
get a fair sprinkling of spray now and then. 
Last Sunday Lou got a regular shower-bath 
in the cockpit, and had to change all his 
clothes ; and I had two lesser ones, one 
through the skylight in the cabin, and another 
in the cockpit, one day when it was very 
stormy. Once, also, when I was sitting in the 
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aptain's chair, I was sent spinning across the 

obin, and struck my head upon the sofa. But 

t the advantage of a hard Scottish head ! I 

s not hurt in the least, though Louis insisted 

I banishing the chair, lest another time it 

Ugbt be more serious. 



Fridiiy^July 20. 

N port at last ! We are in anchorage off 

the island of Nuka-hiva. The voyage 

s been most comfortable and pleasant, yet 

cannot tell you how thrilling it was to hear 

lis's call of ' Land ! ' at five o'clock this 

ming. We fairly tumbled into our dressing- 

ros. and rushed on deck. We could see 

I islands, Hua-houna, which has no good 

Bchorage, and Nuka-hiva, our destination. It 

a with trembling interest that we watched 

: lofty mountains, no more than a grey haze 

[first, gradually growing distinct as we drew 

rand nearer, till at last the green masses 

f foliage, the beach, and the curving bay, 

me fully into sight. 'An unknown land, to 

1 at least ; what shall we find there, what 

we meet wiih.^' was, I believe, the 
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unspoken question in all our minds. Very 
soon it was to be answered. 

Immediately we dropped anchor, a German 
cotton-grower, whose name is Regler, came on 
board. He promised to help us in getting 
fresh food — cocoa-nuts, chickens, and milk — 
as this was our first and most pressing need 
after the voyage, and took the captain on 
shore with him at once for this purpose. We 
must be content in the meantime to look and 
wonder. But now this letter must be closed, 
and I will keep all our new experiences for 
the next. 



Yacht * Cciscoi Anaho Bay^ Nuka-hiva^ 
Marquesas Islands^ July 22. 



THIS, at last, is my beau-ideal! The 
climate is simply perfect, much more 
delightful than I could have believed possible 
so near the Equator. The sun is certainly 
hot, but there is always a delightful breeze, 
and it is never in the least sultry or airless. 
I fancy we have arrived at a fortunate time, as 
the rainy season is just over, and everything is 
looking new-made and beautiful — how beautiful 
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[ U hard to make you realise. We all feel as 
' we wanted to 'draw in our chairs' and stay 
here a considerable time ; even the captain, 
who was inclined to think the whole expedition 
quixotic, is charmed. We have an awning 
over the deck which shades us from the sun, 
and we spend our whole time when not on 
shore in the cockpit. At last I have open-air 
life enough to satisfy even me ! 

Now I must go back to Friday, when I 
finished my last letter. It was hardly closed 
when our new German friend returned with 
the chief, who was to take our letters to the 
post-ofBce in the next bay. His name is 
Tta-pi-ki-kano, which, being interpreted, is 
' High-water and mean.'' He is a6ne-looking 
young fellow, fully six feet tall, with very good 
features and beautiful teeth, and such a pleasant 
smile. He seemed to be delighted with the 
iel and everything he saw, but our inter- 
course had to be limited to laughing and 
king bands. This latter mode of expressing 
lalisfaction appeared to greatly please him, for 
he solemnly shook hands all round three times 
before he went away. He was quite nicely 

r 



vessel 
^^ course 

^H^iakin 
^Bsatisfai 
n he sole 
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While he was still on board, a large canoe 
with six or seven natives arrived, bringing 
cocoa-nuts, oranges, and bananas for sale. We 
went on deck to see them, and it was a strange 
and, to us, rather alarming sight They were 
in every stage of undress : two most respect- 
able-looking old gentlemen wore nothing but 
small red and yellow loin-cloths and very 
cutty sarks on top. There were even some 
who wore less! The display of legs was 
something we were not accustomed to; but 
as they were all tattooed in most wonderful 
patterns, it really looked quite as if they were 
wearing open-work silk tights. ^ There was 
a good deal of bargaining about the price of 
the fruits, and the wag of the party, who did 
most of the talking, said it was certainly a very 
fine vessel, but there seemed to be very little 
money on board ! 

Louis took them all over the yacht, through 
the after- and fore - cabins and the galley, 
and then up by the forecastle companion. 
They followed him in Indian file, making 
strange sounds of satisfaction and pleasure 
all the time. Most of them were dis- 
tinctly good-looking, but there was one with 
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»very strange, unpleasant face, and an immense 
Douth that at once suggested cannibalism to 
Ball 

When the chief went on shore, Captain Otis 
bid Lloyd went with him. He took them into 
everal houses and introduced them to the in- 
Dates, who gave them always the kindliest of 
rclcomes, and treated them to gallons of fresh 
Docoa-nut milk. In the meantime, almost as 

on as they left us, there arrived two other 
Bnoes. and we had presently fourteen natives 
[Warming over the deck. We women were a 
htte frightened, but we made signs that we 
had no money to buy anything, and they soon 
irent away, quite satisfied and apparently not 
U all surprised. We are told that their own 
Ifomen hold a very inferior position, and are 
pwmitied to share very few of the privileges 
enjoyed by the men. Only very lately has the 
hattaiu been removed that forbade the women 
to walk on roads which men had made, or 
to use a bridge which men had built ; they 
pere compelled, if they desired to cross over, 
D do so only by wading a creek. Even now 
ley arc not allowed to ride in a saddle be- 
ngiog to a native, though they may use a 
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foreigner's ; and as there is only one person in 
the island — Mr. Regler — who possesses a side- 
saddle, you may imagine if it is in constant 
request In some of the other islands, more- 
over, a woman is not allowed to eat meat ; the 
men form themselves into 'clubs' or parties, 
where all the pork and other meat is consumed. 
Would you not think that they had taken a 
hint from civilised society ? . . / 

Yesterday we had a delightful day. Lloyd, 
Valentine, and I went ashore at 1 1 a.m., taking 
bathing-suits and luncheon with us. We found 
a g^ove of palm-trees for a dressing-room, and 
had a delicious bathe, which reminded me that 
it was twenty-six years since I had ventured on 
such a pleasure ; but here the water is delight- 
fully warm, and we can stay in as long as we 
like without risk of chill. After bathing, we 
lunched on sardines, biscuits, and beer, and 
a native brought us some cocoa-nuts and 
oranges, which are a green kind, very juicy 
and delicious ; by the time they are yellow 
they are quite dried up. In return we gave 
him some of our biscuits and beer. The 
natives are very fond of hard ship's biscuits. 
They told us that while we were bathing a 
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cMoe 6Iled with fruit went off to the yacht 
and offered to barter the whole for ten ship's 
biscuits. But the French, to whom these 
inlands belong, have forbidden this kind of 
exchange. 

Wc saw many of the women while we were 
on shore, and some of them are very pretty. 
They came round us and saluted us, saying 
'Ka-ow.'* which means 'how do you do?' 
'good-bye,"' thank you, 'and many other things, 
all implying an expression of courtesy. There 
was much laughing, and many hand-shakes 
were exchanged between us. They wore light- 
coloured hoiakut with long trains, a very pretty 
gannenl, in which they looked most graceful ; 
their feet were bare, but tattooed in such beau- 
tiful patterns that they had the appearance of 
wearing open-work silk stockings. They tattoo 
their legs all over, and Fanny and 1 feel very 
naked with our own plain white legs when 
we are bathmg. The girls, we are told, marry 
exceedingly young. Our German friend, Mr. 
R^Ier, for instance, has a native wife whom 
he married when she was fourteen : she is only 
eighteen now, and is the mother of two children. 

* More tomeiXj ottttcn ' Koohs.' 



b. 
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• • • • • 

I AM continuing this letter on Tuesday^ as 
on Sunday I was interrupted, and could 
get no further. The French gendarmes — I 
think I have already reminded you that these 
islands belong to France — came on board for 
a visit of inspection, and to arrange about 
shooting licences. Both the captain and 
steward have rifles, and we are told that there 
are wild chickens ^ on the island that are par- 
ticularly good eating. At present all the fresh 
meat we get is pork, which is delicious when 
roasted, as it has a peculiarly fine flavour. The 
pigs are fed on cocoa-nuts, and are quite tame 
— in fact, they are household pets, running 
about with the dogs, and even going with them 
to the houses for supper.^ 

This morning we had a visit from a much 
more important chief than ours — I mean, than 
Taipi-ki-kino of Anaho, of whom I have already 
spoken. This other was Kooamua, chief of 
Hatiheu, in the next bay. He is very intelli- 
gent, and went all round the yacht, looking 
at things with a really critical appreciation : 
everything was carefully and thoughtfully 
examined. He was greatly pleased with the 
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captain's rifle, —did not care much for Lloyd's 
5ddte ; but the thing that charmed him most 
was the typewriter. He went off at last, very 
happy, with a Casco ribbon for his hat. a piece 
of plug tobacco in his pocket, and his name and 
that of every member of his family printed by 
himself with the typewriter. He looked such 
a mild and benevolent old gentleman, that it is 
difHcult to believe he was till quite recently a 
cannibal. He is now a wealthy and important 
man, with a large European house, in which 
he entertains the governor ; and the French do 
nothing that concerns the natives without con- 
sulting him.'" 

The typewritten ' family tree " proved to be 
so popular that the very same evening our 
own chief sent us a list of his family to be 
written out in the same way. Kooamua, how- 
ever, remained the only one to try the machine 
for himself. What children they are, happy 
and contented, with no wants that nature 
cannot supply. I wonder if we are wise or 
kind to rouse them to all the cares and 
aoxieties of civilised life. My dear husband 
used always to say that dogs had much 
happier lives than ours, and these Kanakas 
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seem as free from every conscious care and 
responsibility as ever a dog could be. Their 
conduct to each other and to strangers, so far 
as kindliness and courtesy are concerned, is 
much more Christ-like than that of many pro- 
fessing Christians ; but I am told that although 
the Roman Catholic missionaries have been 
teaching them for a number of years, they 
have produced very litde real effect, save that 
the islanders have ceased to worship idols. 
Fanny has secured the last that remained in 
this bay, a very uncouth attempt at a human 
figure carved in wood, and in rather a decayed 
state." 

July 28. 

THIS is mail -day, and I must finish 
quickly, as we are all going on shore 
early to spend the whole day on land. We 
are going to bathe, and will take our lunch 
with us. 

Yesterday a native dance was got up for 
our benefit. None of the dancing - women 
appeared, but five men, nicely dressed in 
shirts and trousers, danced together with 
great spirit and grace. The music was pro- 
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vided by a drum, made out of an old tin box. 
Many of the steps reminded me of a Highland 
reel, but were curiously mixed up with cali- 
sthenic, and even gymnastic, exercises : the 
hands in particular were used very gracefully, 
and they often took off their hats and waved 
them to and fro. But they also climbed 
on each other's shoulders, and did other 
strange things/- After dancing for some time, 
they sang songs to us in a curious, low, weird 
kind of crooning. Altogether it was a strange 
sort of afternoon parly ! 

W hen we came away, we were closely 
followed by canoes containing the dancers 
who had just been entertaining us, and who 
now proposed to perform again for the benefit 
of the two sailors who had been left in charge 
of the Casco while we were on shore. So we 
had a second dance and song on our own 
deck. We were also accompanied by some of 
the women, who had expressed a wish to 
visit the yacht ; the chief's wife, a tall, digni- 
fied person, and five others, who stayed on 
board with us about an hour. The mirrors 
were the things that delighted them most ; 
and this little trait of sex greatly delighted 
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Louis, as none of the men had taken any 
notice of them at all. One of the ladies had 
her feet and legs tattooed in really the most 
wonderful patterns ; she was quite pleased 
when we admired them, and gave us a tnast 
liberal view of them! At the same time, I 
must in justice add that they were all perfectly 
well-behaved and lady-like, though some of 
the books of travel say that their manners are 
such that it is impossible for a lady even to 
land on the island.^* 

I have been wearying sorely to hear what 
you all are about. . . . Before we reached this 
place I got so home-sick for news of you, that 
I brought out my last budget of letters and 
read them over again. It was ' piper s news,' " 
no doubt, but was better than none ; and I 
made believe it was mail-day, and tried to be 
content. Once a month we send our letters 
to the post-office in the next bay, but how 
long they stay there before going further we 
cannot find out. I quite expect you will 
receive three or four at once. . . . 

P,S. — Our sailors prove to be nice, good- 
natured fellows, very fond of talking and 
being talked to, even when at the wheel 
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Fanny was apt to transgress in this respect, so 

whenever it was at all stormy, the captain 

used to remark. ' Please don't talk to the man 

Ll the wheel ; to-day I want him to steer.' 

Fred, one of the Swedes, was delighted when 

heard we would be going to Honolulu, 

be has a brother there whom he has not 

:n for eleven years. 

Anaho Bay, Nuka-kiva, August 2, 
L^Y DEAR CUMMY.— Here we are in 
ilVJ. a little bay surrounded by green 
Bountains, on which sheep are grazing, and 
i are birds very like our own 'blackies' 
inging in the trees. If it were not for the 
[roves of cocoa-nut palms, we might almost 
incy ourselves in our own dear land. But 
: climate here is simply perfect. Of course 
I is hoi, but there are always fresh breezes, 
nd yesterday 1 climbed a hill as high as Kirk 
TeKon,* and was not in the least over-tired. 
doubt whether I could do that at home. 

Kifk Vetlon, or, u some wrilc il, Caer Ketton, it the Mcond 

at poinl cl the Pcntlmds, jatt above Swoiulon Collage, where 

hstd Tot iDMif yeais apent the summer. The tears 

Ihe hill %x-c called the "Seven Sisten.' or 'ilie 
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We have our principal meal at twelve o'clock, 
and spend the after-part of the day on shore — 
bathing, gathering shells, knitting, or reading. 
Our Japanese cook and steward just sets out 
the table with cold meats, fruit, and cake, so 
that we can take our other meal at any hour in 
the evening that suits us. 

Fanny and I are dressed like the natives, 
in two garments, one being a sort of long 
chemise with a flounce round the edge, and 
an upper garment something like a child's 
pinafore, made with a yoke, but fastening in 
front As we have to wade to and from the 
boat in landing and coming back, we discard 
stockings, and on the sands we usually go 
barefoot entirely. Louis wears only a shirt 
and trousers with the legs and arms rolled up 
as far as they will go, and he is always bare- 
footed. You will therefore not be surprised to 
hear that we are all as red as lobsters. It is 
a strange, irresponsible, half-savage life, and I 
sometimes wonder if we shall ever be able to 
return to civilised habits again. 

The natives are very simple and kindly 
people. The Roman Catholic priests have 
persuaded them t6 give up their constant wars 
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and the practice of cannibalism, though only 

within recent years. They are quite ready to 

'jo to church, too, when the priests ask them 

I|d do so, but here I think their religious 

1^ stops. Or rather, perhaps, it never 

is! One of the mission priests told us 

teaching them religion seems about as 

effectual as trying to mould water. The 

expression made me think of ' Unstable as 

Uer. thou shalt not excel.' 

Louis has learnt a good many words of the 

nguage, and with the help of signs can 

intrive to carry on a conversation, but I 

ive stuck fast with two words, 'Ka-oha' 

ich means 'how do you do?' 'thank you,' 

;ood-bye.' and I am not quite sure how much 

and ' Mtfai,' meaning good, nice, pretty, 

ind. I don't expect to get beyond these, but 

: is wonderful how much one can express 

ith ihem. 

Louis is looking so well, and has even got a 
(tie falter since we have been staying in this 
(vely, quiet spot. He sends you his love, and 
me tell you that he is just living over all 
e books you used to read to him. For 
istance, this morning, when the juice of a 
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cocoa-nut effervesced like ginger-beer, he 
called out delightedly, 'Oh, I remembei 
Cummy telling me of that long ago, and 1 
thought it so wonderful. And only fancy that 
poor little sick chap she nursed ever seeing it 

actually and truly for himself! ' 

• • • • • 

Anaho Bay^ Nuka-ktva^ July 39. 

• • • • • 

SINCE* I finished my last letter to you on 
Friday we have had a most exciting 
time. You must understand that Fanny and 
I took the letters to the village, and then went 
to our usual bathing-place, to hunt for shells 
bathe, and amuse ourselves generally. About 
4.30 the boat came to take us off. As we 
were returning to the Casco, we remarked 
with some surprise that she had changed hei 
position ; but our thoughts were diverted by 
Mr. Regler making signs that we were to call 
at the village before going on. There we 
found a strange chief, Kapiau, chief ol 
Atuatua, who wanted to pay a visit to the 
yacht. He was young, very pleasant-looking, 
and well dressed in white shirt and trousers, 
black alpaca coat and black tie. He asked us 

* Lietters to Miss Balfour resumed. 
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to take him first to the east and opposite end 
of the bay from our bathing- place, to fetch a 
lent that he had brought for us. We 
Cpund his wife and three brothers-in-law in 
iharge of the 'present,' which was a live (and 
Bvely) pig. and fourteen fine cocoa-nuts ; but 
Y the time we had got them all into the boat 
Ire were getting very uneasy about the yacht. 
Wc could see that she was moving out sea- 
lards, and worse than that, seemed to be 
Irifting towards the most rocky and dangerous 
1 of the shore. There appeared to be no 
toe on deck, and nothing was being done. 
Ve were in a great fright, and got up sail and 
iDrried after her as fast as we could ; and as 
»n as we were within hearing, one of our 
en shouted out, 'You're drifting ashore!" 
Pe were all quickly bundled on deck, and 
md the captain, with a very white face, 
[h'ing orders all round. We took the visitors 
bwn to the cabin, and kept them occupied 
I am not sure that it was not the 
lost agonising task ; we could hear the bustle 
» deck, and could follow all that was being 
Mit Another anchor was dropped, a sail 
d, and a rope attached to the yacht, and 
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some of the sailors getting into the boat 
hauled her out from the cliff. Mr. R^ler saw 
from the shore that something was wrong,. and 
came off in hot haste to help. He was for- 
merly a sailor, so he was of great use in assist- 
ing to save the yacht. The chief and his 
three brothers-in-law and Lloyd were called 
up to lend a hand at the windlass, to get up 
the first anchor, which had fouled, and so was 
the cause of all the trouble. Fortunately the 
water is deep close up to the cliffs at that 
point, and their efforts were in time; no 
damage resulted, and in about two hours, we 
were comfortably settled in a new and better 
anchorage, in the centre of the bay, just 
opposite the mouth of it. 

At first it had seemed a terrible encum- 
brance to have so many visitors at such a time, 
but we were soon very thankful for their help, 
and indeed should have been very badly off 
without them. We gave them each a glass of 
wine, some hard biscuits, half a dollar, and a 
piece of tobacco to carry away with them, and 
they were more than content. It appeared 
that the captain was at supper below, the two 
sailors at supper on deck. Louis also was on 
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xK and I think this 



: the ! 



t thir 



; strangest t 
s admiring the view of a 
I among the mountains, and 
fc struck him that he had not seen it since the 
day that we entered the bay. Yet he never 
took fright! It was most providential that we 
happened to come off just at the time, and in 
time to warn them. 

The strange chief was greatly taken up with 
my gloves, which he called ' British tattoo- 
ing.' He smelt them, and made me put them 
06* and on more than once. He was especially 
delighted with the buttons, and look it much 
to heart that one had come off. He also 
admired my sateen dress, and thinks ' shaped ' 
dresses much prettier than holakus. 

Yesterday we had more visitors, who 
brought us a pair of fowls, and a bunch of 
oranges. We entertained them to ship's- 
biscuit, jam. and pineapple syrup and water. 
Yesterday, also, we made acquaintance for the 
first time with one of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. Pcre Simeon Delmas. Louis 
came on him in the middle of the village, 
ii»d we wished Lloyd had thought of photo- 
graphing the meeting, as it must have been 
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very picturesque. The background was an 
open-fronted native hut. Louis was dressed 
in his usual airy style, shirt and trousers, with 
sleeves and * legs ' turned up as far as he can 
get them to go, and bare feet ; the Pire in his 
long, black woollen gown. The two advanced 
to meet each other, each with his straw hat in 
his hand. Louis begged him to come on 
board to supper, and we all enjoyed the con- 
versation. He gave Louis a lot of informa- 
tion about the natives, quite recognised their 
many good points, and told us that the bishop 
who ordained him said, *You are going 
among a people in some ways more civilised 
than we are.' He told us, also, what we had 
heard already, that Bishop Dordillon, who 
lived to a very great age, and only died here 
last year, after nearly forty years of missionary 
work, did an immense amount of good : got 
the people to give up war and cannibalism" 
and to accept Christianity. But P^re Simeon 
added : * They have no spiritual life, nor 
any conception of it. You see they have no 
cares, and that is what leads to the higher life.' 
To-day a great misfortune has befallen us : 
Lloyd's camera has fallen overboard. It had 
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been left overnight on shore, and was brought 
out this morning ; and while being handed up 
from the boat, slipped out of its strap and 
went straight to the bottom. Lloyd has taken 
a few pictures, but it is a serious loss coming 
so early in our trip. . . . 

^H Thursday, July 31. 

^HK X 7 E have all been talking much of Edin- 

^BV V burgh, and thinking of the exodus 

^Hiat is taking place just now. ... 1 only wish 

i you could come here for the holidays : what 

bathing you would have! And, after all, you 

would not feel so very strange in these 

surroundings. Did I tell you that there are 

sheep on the hills that look like home ? and 

when we first arrived there were birds that 

sang delightfully, very like our own beautiful 

' blackies ' ; but they have now closed their 

concerts for the season. By moonlight, when 

we cannot distinguish the foliage, we could 

fancy ourselves on some Highland loch, and 

I Louis declares we might well expect to find 

^KSl Abb's lighthouse somewhere round the 

^Bomer of the bay. 

^V It has been pretty warm lately, but not too 
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hot for comfort if one is dressed * accordingly/ 
Like the natives, we wear nothing but mMmMS 
and Aolakus, and on shore we nearly always go 
barefoot It is amusing to see Louis in his 
peculiar attire, wading about in his favourite 
cove at the east end of the bay shell-hunting. 
He does it in the full blaze of the sun, and 
quite enjoys it, and is looking very well. I 
can't stand quite so much sun, and prefer the 
west end bathing-place, where there is more 
level ground and shelter beneath the trees. 
Also, I have given up shell-hunting, as I never 
seemed to find any but broken ones. There 
seems to be little variety — nothing but tiny 
* buckies/ just like those at home. 

August I. 

JUST a year to-day since I said good-bye 
to you, and left my dear home. What a 
wonderful year it has been to me ; and 
how strangely my fears have been disappointed, 
and my hopes more than realised! It is not 
often one can say as much. . . . 

Yesterday we had an amusing * dinner-party.' 
We invited Taipi-Kikino, chief of Anaho, to 
dinner. He accepted the invitation with great 
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, and as a 6rst step in dressing proceeded 

the west beach to take a sea-bath. But 
Bfore it was accomplished, our boat came to 
ke us back to the yacht ; he could not resist 
: temptation to come with us, and so joined 
us as he was, in a pair of old blue cotton 
■ousers, a blue and white shirt with a hole in 
; and a towel round his shoulders! But, like 
i real chief, he was perfectly self-possessed 

1 unembarrassed, and could not have borne 
nself with more dignity if he had been 

ised like a king. 1 wondered if he would 
keep the towel round his neck all the time. 
But no ; when he sat down to table he used it 
for a napkin. He held his knife and fork 
beautifully, and helped himself to salt, and 
entered into everything with unafTected en- 
joyment. Louis managed to keep up a sur- 
prising amount of conversation with the few 
words of Kanaka that he knows, interspersed 
with French and English and a great amount 
of pantomime. The chief, too, was very quick 
(rf comprehension. 

We have a photo of our Queen in the fore- 
cabin, which is always something to talk about. 
'>Ve show it as our ' Vahine Haka-iki Beritano ' 
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which means literally woman -great - chief- 
Britain. Most of the men know about her 
quite well, we find, and say inune 
' Victoreea ' ! 

We went ashore with the chief after dinner 
and he took us to see a real old-fashioned 
Kanaka house. It stands on a platform of 
large stones, about three feet in height, called 
a pae-pae,^^ the house itself being forty-five or 
fifty feet long. On three sides it is shut in 
with walls made of bamboo canes, thai allow 
the air to pass through freely ; the roof is high- 
pitched, rising to a point, and thatched with 
cocoa-nut." The front is left wholly open, but 
the roof projects a little to keep out the rain. 
Along the whole of the back wall opposite 
the entrance there were cocoa-nut mats spread 
over something soft, I do not know what, that 
served as bed and sofa. The only other piece 
of furniture was a sewing-machine, with a lamp 
standing on it. As soon as we arrived, the 
master of the house, a very intelligent and 
dignified man (nicknamed 'the Chancellor' by 
Lloyd) sent at once for a cocoa-nut for each of 
us. They were very deftly husked and broken 

;n by a young man, and tht 
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was handed round, a most refreshing juice, of 
which one grows very fond; we are glad to 
drink as much as is offered us.^^ 



August!. 

LOUIS and Fanny hired four natives to 
row them round to Hatiheu, which is 
in the next bay. They had a pleasant trip and 
lunched with the gendarme in residence there. 
Louis also went with P^re Simeon to see what 
remains of the old * High Place/ where the 
ceremonial dances and cannibal feasts were 
formerly held." 

The afternoon was cloudy, so I ventured on 
my first long walk up to the top of the moun- 
tain which divides our bay from that in which 
Hatiheu lies. The road passes at first through 
pleasant groves of cocoa-nut palms and bread- 
fruit trees. There was also one large and 
beautiful tree covered with great bunches of 
scarlet blossom as brilliant as a geranium ; ^ I 
tried to get some, but they were all out of my 
reach. Beyond this the road zig-zagged up 
the green hillside ; and I got a magnificent 
view of sea and land, with a peep into the next 
bay. I was pretty tired by the time I returned 

G 
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to the yacht ; and had good right to be, as we 
calculate that I must have been as high as the 
top of Kirk Yetton.* Anyway, I am quite 
sure I did wonders for the first of August in 
the tropics, and more than I should have been 
able to do at home. 

We often amuse ourselves by proposing to 
get up a party to setde here, and wonder 
which of our friends would be content to join 
us and live this half-civilised life. I say of 
course you would come, and this climate would 
cure your wheeze, and give you a new lease of 
life. Then Cummy, of course, would come 
also. She could do missionary work amongst 
the natives, though I fear she would come to 
fisticuffs with the *pas bons pr^tres.' The 

climate would be delightful for G , and I am 

sure the natives would look up to her as to a 
queen ; but then how could she stand the very 
cutty sarks that some of them wear ! I think I 
can see her look of dignified and grieved sur- 
prise. For many things we decide that C 
would like to be here ; and Lloyd declares that ii 
he only had B he could be perfectly happy. 

We have just received a visit in state from 

* Sec note on p. 85. 
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Taipi-Kikino dressed in a beautiful clean 
white suit, which we suppose is the one that 
he vtientUd to wear at the dinner-party. He 
brought us a pig, and some cocoa-nuts and 
oranges; and having come at nine-thirty he 
stayed until nearly eleven, a rather unfortunate 
time, as in the morning Louis likes to be busy 
with his writing. 

By the way, the natives have got names for 
OS all. Louis was at first 'the old man,' much 
to his distress; but now they call him 'Ona,' 
meaning owner of the yacht, a name he greatly 
prefers to the first Fanny is Vaktne, or wife ; 
I am the old woman, and Lloyd rejoices in the 
name of MaU Karahi, the young man with 
glass eyes (spectacles). Perhaps it is a com- 
pliment here to call one old, as it is in China ; 
I « any rate, one native told Louis that he 
^Hfeself was old, but his mother was not ! 



August 3. 
^HE Captain, Fanny, and Lloyd went 
ashore last night and brought back 
Startling news. The chiefs have all been sum- 
aoaed to a council of war at the governor's 
I Tai'O-hae, and all the able-bodied men are 
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called out to join the war that is going on at 
Raiatea.^^ We are very sorry about it It 
seems hard first to be taught that war is 
wrong and persuaded to give it up, and then 
to be called on to fight for the French 
against people of their own blood. How can 
they be expected to understand it ? . . . 

We are expecting to leave Anaho bay one 
day next week, but the date of departure is 
still uncertain. The sailors, however, are 
already busy tightening shrouds and otherwise 
getting the Casco ready for a new start ; 
besides which she has undergone a regular 
thorough cleaning while lying here. We sail 
first to Tai-o-hae, the capital of Nuka-hiva, 
to take in water, etc. ; afterwards to another 
island of the group, called Hiva-oa, or possibly 
to Fiji instead, as may be decided ; and then 
on to Tahiti, where 1 look forward with long- 
ing to getting some letters. From Tahiti I 
expect we shall go straight to Hawaii, and the 
captain says that if we are to avoid the season 
of storms, we ought to reach Honolulu by the 
first of November. That is all I can tell you 
of our plans, so continue to write to Honolulu 
for the present. I am afraid you will have 
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been kept very long without letters, as we hear 
^faai the mail-boat was very late of arrival from 
^^fan Francisco. Don't weary for the next, as 
^f fear it will not reach you for some time. 

Think of me, with no news of you all, and 

don't complain ! . . . 

^^ft Ya^ft/ ' Cmco,' Anaho Bay, August 7. 

^B X TE are nearly ready to sail, and shall pro- 
V V bably start on Thursday. We shall 
all be very sorry to leave Anaho. It is strange 
how much at home we have learned to feel 
among palm-groves and half-savage natives! 

Louis and Fanny went on shore last night 
and were asked by Kahova (the 'Chancellor') 
to have supper with him. It consisted of 
baked bread-fruit," with a sauce of cocoa-nut 
cream, which is made by beating up the soft 
puip of the green nut with the juice, and is 
delicious. The whole dish is called kaku}^ 
The whole company ate out of one dish with 
;heir fingers, but did it very neatly. Fanny 
-Had the dish first, and took one dip ; but Louis 
liked it so much that he helped himself several 
tiroes. I asked Fanny afterwards what she 
1 with her fingers. She says they brought 
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her water in a tin dish, which she poured over 
them ; but she thinks Louis took more primi- 
tive means with his I 

By the way, you must pronounce all vowel- 
sounds in the Kanaka names and words just 
as in French. The Kanaks drop out nearly 
all the consonants, and hearing them speak 
reminds me of the old Scotch story of the 
goodwife and the merchant: ^'Oo*?' ^Ay^ 
W/ 'A' W?' 'Ay, a' W.' 'A ae'od?' 
^Ay, a* ae 'oo\ . • •' I am sure it would be 
possible to equal this in the native speech here. 
And talking of words, I wonder if you have 
ever wanted to know the meaning of the name 
Casco, I did, and to satisfy my curiosity, I 

asked Dr. M , the owner, about it before 

we left He said it was a word of Indian 
origin, but he did not know its meaning. A 
bay in the State of Maine, near his birthplace, 
was called Casco Bay, and after this he had 
named his beloved yacht.* 



* * Casco ' is also the local name of a kind of flat-bottomed river- 
boat used at Manilla in the Philippines. 
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Auguil 9. 
FTER all, we do not sail till Saturday, 
so I must give you another ' screed ' to 
tell you of our amusing experiences yesterday. 
Fanny was determined to get lessons in the 
proper making of 'kaku'\ so we went ashore 
in the afternoon, armed with a bowl and a 
beater. First of ail we went to Mr. Regler's 

^ bouse. He could give us cocoa-nuts, but had 
BO bread-fruit. However, there happened to 
be 3 native there who had brought in cotton 
for sale, and he was despatched at once to beg 
a bread-fruit from some one, and very soon 
returned with two. The natives, I must tell 
[ you, think it is dastardly and mean beyond 
^HTords to take money for food ; but they are 
^Hlways delighted to give you more than 
^^jrou want 

Lloyd had been chopping wood for the fire 

in Mr. Regler's back-yard, where he always 

keeps a log smouldering. The natives come 

(continually to beg for matches to light their 

l|Mpes, and as these are very expensive here — 

French monopoly, I suppose ! — he finds it 

Inore economical to keep this fire going. So 
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— this suggesdng it to us — we rewarded the 
man who had got us the bread-fruit with two 
boxes of matches, which so delighted him, that 
he immediately constituted himself assistant 
cook. First, the bread-fruit was put to bake 
in a flaming wood-fire : the cocoa-nuts were 
grated very fine, and the resulting pulp was 
mixed with some of the juice and squeezed 
through a piece of cheese-cloth that we had 
brought with us. When the bread-fruit was 
ready, the rind was taken off, and the pulp 
well mashed, just like potatoes, and over it 
was poured the cocoa-nut cream.** Hoka, 
the ' beau ' of the bay, and M. Aussel. the 
gendarme from Hatiheu. arrived during our 
labours, and looked on with great interest ; 
and when we had finished, we carried the dish 
into Mr. Regler's shop, which was filled with 
bales of cotton and quantities of dried cocoa- 
nuts ready for shipment Here we put our 
bowl on a box in the middle, and squatted 
round it on the floor; Mr. Regler lent us 
spoons, and we declared the kaku most 
excellent By the way, I should have included 
Mr. Regler amongst our onlookers during the 
preparation of the dish, for he was busy at 1 
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sewing-machine close by, making a pair of 
dark-blue cotton trousers for Hoka, whom I 
have mentioned, and who is the adopted son 
of a wealthy native called Toma. Hoka is a 
really good-looking and clever young fellow, 
the best dancer in the bay, and he can also 
play most sweetly on a little reed pipe with 
three notes.^ Louis gave him one of his 
whistles, and by the next day Hoka and all 
his musical friends in the village could play 
it quite well. Moreover, Hoka is a travelled 
man, having been to Tahiti on a French ship ; 
and he is only here just now because his 
adopted father is building a new house, and 
there is to be a great feast on its completion. 
The house is made of wood — match-boarding 
— and has two doors and two glass windows, 
and a verandah all round, with an ornamental 
railing painted green and white. It is con- 
sidered very grand indeed. Hoka has a deep 
admiration for Louis, and follows him about 
everywhere when he is on shore. He wanted 
us to stay here for the feast, and we beg^n to 
be sorry that we cannot when we see the great 
scale on which preparations are being made. 
We have seen men going up the hill to catch 
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pigs for the banquet; another time we met 
five men and two horses laden with bread-fruit ; 
and again, we saw natives coming down from 
the mountains carrying kids by their horns. 
Every evening eight or ten boats are out 
catching fish by torchlight. We should Hke 
to have some for breakfast, but their feeling 
about never selling food makes it difficult to 
ask for any. 

I told you Hoka was an adopted child. 
This is quite common here ; sometimes they 
are even ' spoken for ' before they are bom.^ 
and the foster-parents seem quite as fond of 
them as their own father and mother could 
be. No doubt it arises from the very few 
births here, — we are quite struck by the 
absence of children." 



Tai-o-hit, Nuka-hiva, Afonday, AugutI 

WE are once more at moorings in another 
lovely bay, which reminds me faintly 
of Rothesay, though without the lovely views 
outside. This place is the 'capital' of the 
Marquesas, The governor's house is close to 
the water's edge, with verandahs all round, and 
the ' tricolor ' floating above it looks very 
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against the background of green foliage. A 
small French man-o'-war is also in the bay, so 
the signs of authority abound* 

Louis went ashore at 9 a.m. to pay his 
respects to the governor; and Fanny and I 
went with him to do some shopping. There 
is a promenade under the trees, some wooden 
houses, and two shops not unlike what one finds 
in the Highlands, where lamps, hams, boots, 
and dresses all hang or lie side by side. The 
shopping took us a very long time, as each 
separate article had to be hunted for. Surely 
people do not buy much in the Marquesas. 
When we rejoined Louis, he told us he had 
found the governor most amiable, and had 
invited him to come on board this afternoon to 
look round the yacht. 

There is more moisture here than at Anaho, 
and the valleys are therefore more productive ; 
but the outline of the surrounding mountains 
is not so beautiful. Yesterday, on our way to 
this place, we passed by 'Controllers' Bay,* 
where lies the valley of Typee. (You ought to 
try and get Typee and Omua, two books about 
the Pacific, for they are amusing and interesting, 
and very true, in the main, of life in these 
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islands. But I am not sure if you will easily 
come across them.) Kly next letter will i 
you more of Tai-o-whae. 



Yacht' Casco^ Tta-o-katt* IMM-iivJ^ 
August 17. 
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WE are still detained in this ' capital ' city, 
enjoying ourselves very much, though 
we liked the life at Anaho better. We tell the 
people here that they are too civilised for our 
taste, and they are much amused : one pretty 

Spanish woman, Madame J , wife of a 

merchant, even offered to accommodate us by 
setting the fashion of going barefoot! 

There are many kinds of fruit plentifully 
grown here — limes, guavas, mangoes, custard- 
apples, and others. Unfortunately this is 
winter, and the mangoes are nearly over ; but 
the commandant has promised to try and find 
at least one for me to taste. How well 1 

remember M 's account of tucking up his 

shirt-sleeves and eating a basinful of mangoes 
before breakfast. 

I told you of our shopping expedition < 
Monday morning. In the afternoon the coi 
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mandant returned Louis's visit, and was very 
agreeable; and on Tuesday Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunn came to dinner. Mrs. Dunn is only 
fifteen years old, half-Spanish and half- native, 
and so shy that we could scarcely induce her to 
speak a word, though her husband told us that 
she knows both French and English. The 
motion of the yacht, even while at anchor, 
made her feel ill, so they had to leave us 
immediately after dinner. 

On that same afternoon Louis, Fanny, and 
I went ashore to call on Queen Vaekehu. 
She is a most dignified old lady, with quan- 
tities of beautiful grey hair brushed back from 
her forehead. Being slightly deaf, we found 
it difficult to hold much conversation with her. 
I am told she was the first person converted to 
Christianity by Bishop Dordillon. She lives 
in a pretty wooden house of three rooms a 
little above the bay, and received us seated in 
the centre of the middle room. The wooden 
floors were all spotlessly clean, the walls 
painted a very pretty turquoise blue. For 
furniture there were two tables with handsome 
covers, many chairs, and a few very bad 
pictures. Through the open door in front we 
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had a lovely view of the bay, and the < 
to the back looked out upon the mountaii 
On the back verandah we could watch some 
young girls at work ; they came several times 
to peep in at us. but were peremptorily dis- 
missed by the queen, who, I should fancy, 
is quite capable of making herself obeyed. 
An adopted daughter sat beside Vaekehu. 
and acted as interpreter, and brought 
also several cocoa-nuts to drink." 

After leaving the queen's house, 
went to the mission to see Pere Fulgence, 
the head of the mission, who has been very ill. 
He also visited the s(Eurs who have charge of 
the girls' school,*' and was very much taken 
with them. All the girls from several islands 
are educated and brought up here, but they 
were just separating for the holidays, so I shall 
not have an opportunity of seeing them at work. 

On Wednesday, as it was a /ele-dzy, there 
was an early service in the church, at which 
1 heard by chance the girls from the school 
would be present I was anxious to see them, 
so 1 rose at six, had breakfast by myself, and 
went ashore and was at the church by seven, 
Valentine going with me. The church isqi 
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small, whitewashed inside, and has the usual 
display of gilding, paper flowers, and wax 
candles. There were nearly a hundred of the 
girls, all nicely dressed in white holakus and 
broad- brimmed straw hats trimmed with black 
ribbon. They looked very neat, and were 
very well-behaved, acting as the choir, and 
singing the service in the crooning, humming 
native fashion. I can compare the sound to 
nothing but a gigantic lime-tree full of bees, 
and I found it so soporific that I very nearly 
went to sleep. After the first part of the 
service, P^re Pierre preached a long sermon in 
Kanaka, in which, by the way, nearly all the 
service was conducted; and at the close of 
the Mass about a dozen people took Com- 
munion, the queen among them. We were 
seated beside her majesty, and I spoke to her 
when the service was at an end. She wore 
a very pretty white holaku with three em- 
broidered flounces, a 'cardinal's cape' of 

• 

black grenadine trimmed with lace, and a 
leghorn hat trimmed with black ribbon. 
Apart from the girls, there were not many 
people at church — at the most perhaps two 
dozen women and a dozen men. 
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This same day Louis spent at the Residence 
with the commandant, returning on board only 
about four in the afternoon. He had enjoyed 
himself very much, for M. Delarueile is a most 
agreeable man. Once he asked us to guess 
his age. It was not easy, for though his hair 
is perfectly white, his face is young ; but it 
chanced that 1 made a lucky shot and guessed 
exactly right — thirty-six years. He then told 
us that in Madagascar, where he had a bad 
attack of fever, his hair turned grey tn a single 
night ; and he was so utterly miserable and ill 
that he tried to get a mad dog to bite him that 
he might be sent home to Paris to Dr. Pasteur ! 
M. Delarueile cannot speak English, but is 
anxious to learn, and is trying to teach himself. 
He had bought some English books for this 
purpose in San Francisco, and showed them 
with pride to Louis. They were mostly utter 
rubbish; but, strangely enough, the first book 
Louis took up was Treasure Island. The 
commandant is now bard at work on this. 
The day after Louis's visit to him, he was 
in a shop when M. Delarueile passed. He 
looked in and said ; ' Voyez-vous, je vuhs de 
/aire la connaissance de Afodestine,' and wallft 
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away. Louis was fairly puzzled, but found out 
later that the commandant had found some 
extracts of reviews of some of his books, 
Through the Cevennes among them, at the end 
of Treasure Island. 

Louis got home just in time for an afternoon 
party, to which we had invited some of the 
residents, who, we knew, wished to see the 
yacht We had ten guests: Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunn, Mr. and Mrs. Jorss, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown and their son Alan, Mrs. Goltz (a 
pleasant old English lady, wife of a German 
sea-captain), Mrs. Dickson, and Mr. Cuthill, a 
Scotsman, who has a mill for ginning cotton. 
We gave them champagne, biscuits, and 
gingerbread. 

On Thursday Dr. Beynard, the government 
medical man, lunched with us. He looks 
extremely delicate. Unfortunately he could 
speak no English, but he and Louis got on 
very well in French, and he was full of 
information. In the afternoon Louis, Fanny, 
and I called on Stanislas, who is the son of the 
late king, and step- and adopted son of Queen 
Vaekehu. He lives in a wooden house, smaller 
than her majesty's, and it is by no means so 

H 
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nicely kept, neither so spotlessly clean nor so 
orderly. He is about forty years old» and 
handsome, in spite of being heavily pock- 
marked, having had small-pox when it 
decimated the islands some twenty years ago. 
His father was one of the many who were 
carried off by it. Stanislas has been well 
educated and speaks excellent French, and is 
evidently both intelligent and sensible. "^ His 
wife is pretty, but hopelessly untidy. I fancy 
that our visit had been expected, for no sooner 
had we arrived than presents were brought out : 
a piece of tapa *' for each of us, and an old 
man's beard ^ for Louis. These beards are 
very highly thought of here, and are difficult 
to obtain. They are worn by men as orna- 
ments, and are fastened on the forehead by a 
wreath made of porpoise teeth. We were 
given also green cocoa-nuts to drink, which we 
always enjoy. 

Louis and Fanny finished the day by dining 
with the Dunns. Mr. Dunn was anxious that 
Louis should stay ashore for a grand entertain- 
ment he was giving, a feast and a dance by 
natives, at which the entire population of the 
town would be present ; but Louis did not feel 
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able for it after so long and busy a day. (By 
the way, is it not wonderful what Louis can do 
here? He says he has not felt so well since 
*79, and it is such a relief to him to find he can 
keep well in so enjoyable a climate, as he 
feared he might be condemned to places like 
Davos or Saranac.) The party was there- 
fore rearranged, and the entertainment is to 
take place to-night (Friday) instead. I have 
declined, and so has Fanny, but the captain 
and Lloyd will go. 

To-day (Friday) was another busy day. 
M, Delaruelle came to lunch, and stayed for a 
long time afterwards, talking with Louis. At 
five we expected Stanislas with his wife and 
little grand-daughter, but as his wife was ill 
and could not come, he brought Queen 
Vaekehu in her place. This was a great 
compliment to us. for she had previously told 
us that she could not manage it, as the rheu- 
matism in her knees made it difficult for her 
to climb into the yacht ; and indeed we could 
see it was painful to her. She is a delightful 
oW lady, with gentle, caressing manners, very 
dignified and serene. She wore a thinner 
viiite holaku than she had worn at church, a 
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white china crape shawl, and a leghorn hat. 
She was very kind and courteous to us all, and 
we liked her very much. The little girl had a 
male attendant to take care of her. They all 
conducted themselves perfectly at table, and 
Stanislas talked in a most interesting way, 
and showed us a charming old-time French 
gallantry — declaring, for instance, that I did 
not look more than forty! The queen's 
hands are covered with the finest tattooing I 
have yet seen, all over the back, like exquisite 
lace mittens; but I noticed that only the first 
finger was done, the others being untouched. 
I asked her son the reason of this, and he 
shrugged his shoulders and said, ' It is too 
painful." When we went on deck, Stanislas 
said, 'The Kanaka ladies smoke.'** Louts 
went to get a pipe for her majesty, but it 
occurred to Fanny she might like a cigarette 
in the Mexican fashion, so she showed her 
how to roll one. The queen seemed to be 
delighted with the idea, and copied every 
movement most deftly. Fanny took a ci- 
garette also to keep her company, and we all 
sat and smiled and patted each other, in the 
absence of any mutual language. Meanwhik 
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Stanislas was going the round of the yacht 
with Louis, and was greatly pleased and in- 
terested in everything. I forgot to say that 
the queen brought us presents : a piece of 
tapa for each of us, a finely-carved cocoa-nut 
cup, and another old man's beard. 

Mr. Dunn's large party went off very well, 
and was kept up till very late. As Lloyd and 
the captain had been to several other smaller 
entertainments already, they thought it was 
their turn to play the hosts ; so they found an 
empty house, engaged some natives to prepare 
a feast, and invited all their friends for the 
following evening. In the afternoon I went 
and peeped in. The house was prettily 
decorated with palm-branches, flowers, and 
flags ; a long table was set in the centre of the 
room, and the fire that was to roast the pig 
was already lighted, and the lamps filled and 
ready. I hear it was most successful, and 
only broke up at 11 p.m. 

Monday^ August 20. 

WHEN Stanislas was with us on Friday 
he invited us to go an excursion to- 
day up one of the valleys to see a rocking- 
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Stone. He was to provide horses and refresh- 
ments; but you may imagine how terribly 
disappointed we were when the morning 
turned out hopelessly wet. Saturday also was 
a rather bad day, the worst since our arrival ; 
but this promised to be much worse. We 
were at a loss what to do, but our kind 
Stanislas came on board before the hour 
fixed for the start to propose that we should 
delay until the afternoon, and go then if it 
cleared up. 

We intended to leave Tai-o-hae to-morrow, 
but we may be detained a day or two longer, 
for our Japanese cook went ashore without 
leave on Saturday evening, got drunk, and 
stayed away all night. Yesterday morning, it 
appears, he was taken up and put in the cala- 
boose (police-office) till this morning, when he 
was brought on board, and was most insolent 
to the captain. He may have to be turned off, 
and it is possible the four sailors may elect to 
go with him ; but we find that we can get others 
without difficulty, and at lower wages. We 
have already engaged a mate, for we found 
we were * short-handed ' in a storm. He is a 
M. Henri Goltz, and has been a skipper, but 
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is at present out of work. He speaks Kanaka, 
and will be invaluable to Louis as an inter- 
preter; and if the new sailors are Kanakas, 
Lou will be delighted, as he will be able to 

I^t so much information out of them. 
Tutsday, August a I. 
■\7ESTERDAY the weather never im- 
X proved, so our excursion had finally to 
be given up ; it was a great disappointment to 
us all. Louis likes Stanislas so much that he 
is continually regretting that he did not call 
on him sooner, but it cannot be helped now. 
Did I tell you that his full name is Stanislas 
Moanatini } 

The new cook has come on board. He is 
half Chinese. As we have heard nothing 
more of the sailors leaving us, we expect to 
sail to-night, so I must come to a sudden 
stop, there being no more than time to go 
ashore and pay bills and make farewell visits. 
1 wonder when we shall reach Tahiti and get 
news of you. 
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Yacht ' C(uco^* Teuikauku^ Hrua-ocL?' 
August 25. 

• • • • • 

HERE we are once more at anchor off 
another of these Isles of Paradise; 
but I must go back and tell you of our depar- 
ture from Nuka-hiva. After closing your 
letter on Tuesday, I went ashore to pay fare- 
well visits alone, as Fanny had a headache 
and could not accompany me, I went first 
to the Residence, where M. Delaruelle took 
me all over the house, and showed me what 
improvements he meant to make. It is a 
charming house; but only fancy, he has but 
two hundred and forty pounds a year on which 
to keep up the dignity of the French Govern- 
ment. It seems miserably little for such a 
post I then called on all our other friends, 
including Queen Vaekehu and 'Prince and 
Princess ' Stanislas. (The natives always call 
them by these titles, though the French only 
treat them to Monsieur and Madame.) I 
went last of all to the mission, where I had 
a very pleasant talk with the sceurs. They 
showed me over the class-rooms, which are 
kept in beautiful order by the girls ; and they 
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told me that besides ordinary lessons, the girls 
are taught house-work, and to sew and cook. 
Only four are there at present during the 
holidays; two of these, i was informed with 
great pride, had a vocation for la vie religieuse. 
As they were only fourteen, I suggested it 
might be wiser to wait before coming to such 
a decision ; to which the sa-urs assented, 
though with a hesitation that showed they 
were well aware of the risk of losing these 
poor girls altogether. I fear that once away 
from the school, its teaching is too apt to be 
ror^otten. The girls we saw were working at 
sewing- machines, and looked thoroughly well 
and happy. 

In the evening Louis and Fanny went 
ashore to present their photographs to the 
queen and Stanislas, and to say good-bye. 
At parting Louis kissed the queen's hand, 
which evidently delighted her. Madame 
Stanislas gave Fanny a very finely carved 
poi-fioi" bowl of mio wood. Stanislas walked 
with Louis and Fanny down to the little land- 
ing-place, accompanied also by Fn-fe Michel, 
a very cheery old soul of a lay-brother, who 
enjoys life himself and wants every one else 
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to do so too. He had asked us to give him 
a passage to Hiva-oa» which Louis was de- 
lighted to do, as he likes the kind old man. 
Fanny declares that on the way to the landing 
the two men quarrelled as to which was to 
have the honour of walking with Louis, which 
was not very complimentary to her ! 

We intended to start at 8 p.m., when the 
land-breeze usually rises, but that night there 
was such a storm at sea, that there was no 
land-breeze, and we had to wait till morning. 
Frlre Michel brought on board with him a 
carved cocoa-nut kava-cup for Fanny ; a 
plain one, a large piece of sandal-wood, and 
some vanilla beans for me. He also brought 
a sackful of splendid oranges from the 
mission gardens. He was certainly the least 
troublesome passenger it is possible to 
imagine, for he not only brought his own 
blanket, but also a * serviette,' so that he need 
not even ask us for a towel ! All he wanted 
was a place to lie in, and we gave him the 
sofa in Louis's unused cabin. Poor man, he 
suffered a good deal from sea-sickness, and 
scarcely touched anything while with us but 
some of his own oranges. 
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We sailed at 8 a.m. on Wednesday morning, 
and reached our anchorage here at 3 p.m. on 
Thursday. We had a head-wind, and a very 
high sea ; and, as usual, every one was more 
or less sick except myself. The captain was 
very bad indeed, and so was Louis ; and our 
new cook. Ah Fou, being also ill, we had to 
take what food we could get. We passed the 
island of U-apu during the night, and on 
Thursday morning were in sight of this island, 
Hiva-oa, which, I am told, means ' Yonder far.' 
We also saw another island, Tauata, and had 
to pass through a very narrow strait between 
ihe two, called the 'canal.' This was difficult 
to do with a head-sea and a high wind, and I 
found it very interesting to watch the captain 
giving orders for the different movements. 

While we were going through the canal, 
Frire Michel pointed out to us two nice large 
houses that he said belonged to him ; but it 
turned out that they really belonged to a 
'chieftess,' as they say here, who had adopted 
him. 1 asked : ' Does everything that she 
possesses belong to you ? " * Yes,' said he, ' so 
kmg as I do not steal them.' Fanny and I 
said that above everything we should like 
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to be adopted by a chief ; and he declared that 
nothing was easier, and that when he landed 
he would arrange for us to be adopted at 
once. 

These islands are much like the others that 
we have seen, with high mountains sloping up 
from the beach, curiously serrated in outline, 
and rising here and there to fine abrupt peaks. 
There are numbers of wooded valleys, and 
most of the bays have curious detached 
rocks guarding the entrance, which are called 
* sentinels.' There is an enormous one at the 
entrance to this bay ; it is shaped like a huge 
hay-stack, and forms a natural breakwater. 
The bay itself is so long and narrow that 
it looks like a river-mouth. 

As soon as we cast anchor the ubiquitous 
gendarme appeared on the rocks and made 
signs to us to send a boat for him ; he was, 
however, at once satisfied with our bill of 
health. Our next visitors were two boys in 
a canoe, the son and young brother-in-law of 
Mr. Keane, an Englishman, who is settled 
here. He was formerly a cavalry officer in 
India, and when his regiment was ordered 
home, he could not afford to continue in it, and 
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was obliged to sell out. He is now married 
and keeps a store here. It is indeed a strange 
diange of life. 

The Capu, as the natives call the captain, 
and Lloyd went on shore in the evening, and 
visited the Keanes, who begged us to make 
their house our headquarters while we remain 
here. 

On Friday morning Louis got up with a bad 
headache, and looked so wretched that he said 
he must rest all day. However, he went 
ashore with us to see if he felt the better of 
being on land. Fanny, Lloyd, and I intended 
to go to the village, which is at some little 
distance, to hunt for eggs. The landing here 
is very bad ; we have either to spring fairly 
out of the boat on to the rocks, or to run on 
to the beach, through a heavy surf, according 
to the state of the tide. We went first to the 
Keanes, who were most kind and hospitable, 
and lent us a horse for Fanny. Their house 
and its dependencies are the only buildings of 
any sort in this bay. It is a pretty wooden 
house with a broad verandah and open doors 
and MTJndows, and they have an enclosed 
English- looking garden, with lovely flowers. 
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and a swing in it for the children. Mr. Keane 
is cheery and jolly, a regular John Bull, who 
tries hard to forget that he is not living at 
home, and who has never tasted ka-ku or pat-pot, 
or anything of native cookery. His wife is a 
gentle, sweet-looking woman, half-Danish and 
half- Hawaiian. We got one piece of good 
news here : young Keane has a camera, and 
has used up all his plates, so was quite willing 
to sell it to Lloyd, who thinks he can cut his 
plates to fit it 

Fanny got on the horse, and Lloyd and I 
walked beside her to the village of Atuona, 
two miles away, in the next bay. The road is 
good, and it winds through cocoa-nut groves 
and round the cliffs overhanging the sea ; the 
views are most beautiful. When we got near 
the village, we met Frere Michel coming to 
tell us that the chief was eager to adopt us 
into his family, and that the preparations 
were begun, and a pig was already roasting for 
the feast of initiation. The whole village, it 
appeared, was en fHe, and charmed with the 
honour that we were doing to them. 

Atuona is beautifully situated at the foot 
of a high and steep mountain, and has more 
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houses gathered together than we have yet 
seen in any native village. Our house (I mean 
the one belonging to our new parents) is quite 
magnificent, with no less than three doors and 
six glazed windows. It is built on a high 
pac'pae, as they call the large stone platforms 
that support the houses, with a verandah all 
round, and the windows and doors, as usual, 
standing wide open. The house is entirely 
lined with twisted reeds, and the floor covered 
with matting, and everything was exquisitely 
clean and fresh. Our new ' papa ' was ready 
to receive us. dressed in a blue coat and white 
trousers ; his name is Pa-a-a-e-ua, and he is 
a very good-looking man, but more depressed 
than is general with natives. His wife is quiet 
and very pleasant, bui not good-looking. 
They have a little adopted child, who was 
at once introduced to us ; he is the son of 
an Austrian sailor who escaped from a 
burning ship some fourteen years ago, and 
who refused ever to go to sea again. He 
settled down here and married the chief's 
sister, and this is his son. 

While the feast was being made ready, we 
went to see the pretty little church, where a 
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kind old pire showed us everything with great 
pride, and then we visited the misson and the 
soeurs. After this we returned to our house, 
where we found the table-cloth spread on the 
floor. It was made of three large banana- 
leaves, each about four feet long and one and 
a half wide. On the thick green leaves were 
laid two dishes of ka-ku, a roast chicken, small 
green onions, water in beer bottles, salt on a 
small leaf, baked bread-fruit, and cocoa-nut 
bowls as finger-glasses. Fanny, Lloyd, and I 
sat on the floor, and covered our feet with a 
corner of the mat, as we had been taught to 
do at Anaho. Our new father and mother 
and 'little brother Joseph' seated themselves 
near us. The roast pig was on the floor 
behind, and near by, on a round table, was 
fruit, beer, and cocoa-nuts. An elegantly- 
dressed native stood behind to wait on us, the 
old phre beamed most benignantly on us from 
his chair, and Fr^re Michel, as master of 
ceremonies, stood beside him. Windows and 
doors were blocked by interested natives, 
eagerly watching all the proceedings; and 
when we could get a peep between them, we 
caught sight of gaily-dressed women and girls 
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sitting on the spreading roots of a large bread- 
fruit tree. And the bright sunshine made 
everything resplendent 

We were offered spoons, but declined, as we 
wished to show we could be true Kanakas; 
and, plunging our two fore-fingers into the 
bowl, we eat greedily of the ka-ku. I asked 
Frire Michel why he did not join us, but he 
said, ■ No, that would not be convenable, as I 
do not belong to your family.' It was, you 
see, a sort of ceremonial feast, a rite of 
adoption. . . . However, we did not n// eat 
out of one bowl ; we three shared the one 
and our new family the other. It was 
extremely good, and so was the chicken. Pig 
and poi-poi were served as a second course, 
and after that we had pine - apples and 
oranges ; and we pledged each other con- 
vivially in cocoa-nut juice, clinking the shells 
in proper fashion. When we had finished, the 
frire went round and poured water over our 
hands, exactly as we read of it being done at 
a Bible feast.*' 1 asked him, * Have we now 
a right to live in this house as long as we 
like ? May we stay, for instance, for a year ? ' 
' Certainly," he assured us. ' Or you may 
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demand to have a new house built for yourself, 
and it will be done.' 

The adoption was now complete, as to 
Pa-a-a-e-u-a's part in it ; and all that remained 
to do was for us to give presents to our new 
relatives. This perplexed us at first, as we 
had of course come unprepared; but Lloyd 
took the Casco ribbon off his hat, and I gave 
it to our new 'papa,' and Fanny made our 
* mamma ' happy with a pen-knife. As long as 
we live we have now a right to come here and 
share all things with our new family, so you 
people at home must make yourselves very 
agreeable if you want to keep us with you ! 
Lloyd thinks we ought to put the thing into the 

hands of B to keep our new father from 

adopting all and sundry, and so lessening our 
share of the succession. You might suggest 
it to B , and hear what he thinks of it ! ^^ 

Frlre Michel told us that he was very sorry 
we could not understand the language and 
hear the remarks made by the natives. He 
said they were so gratified by our keeping to 
the native customs that our popularity was in- 
creasing every minute ; and the strange thing 
was that, although we were the observed of all 
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observers, we all confessed jto not having felt 
in the least awkward or embarrassed. Among 
the gazers, by the by, was the Austrian sailor 
of whom I told you. When the feast was 
over, we took leave of our family inside the 
house, and of the merry groups of men, women, 
and children outside, and came back to the 
yacht, very full of all we had seen and done. 
Poor Lou was terribly disappointed, however. 
He said that if we had sent back the horse for 
him he would have come to the feast even at 
the risk of having to suffer for it ; but this bad 
never occurred to us, as we thought he was 
feeling too ill to think of such a thing. 

August 27. 

ON Saturday our new relatives came to 
visit us, and we had great discussions 
as to what presents we should give them. 
Frh-e Michel told us that they would like a 
black coat better than anything else in the 
world, and Lloyd thought he had one that he 
could spare ; but it turned out, unfortunately, 
that it had been left behind at San Francisco, 
The captain good - naturedly came to the 
rescue, and offered us a grey one, with tails. 
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He rather crowed over us, when he saw our 
difficulties, and declared he was glad that he 
had not happened to accompany us, and so 
had no Kanaka parents. After much dis- 
cussion, however, we ended by giving the 
' mamma ' a whole piece of pink printed calico, 
(forty yards), and a bottle of perfume ; and to 
'papa' a very nice clasp-knife with a spring 
to it that Lloyd had bought in San Francisco, 
a whole box of cigars, and another bottle of 
scent Also to 'little brother Joseph' a silk 
handkerchief, which had been one of Mrs. 
Fairchild*s presents to Lloyd. Fanny after- 
wards added a photograph of herself, and a fan, 
for the * mamma/ They all seemed greatly 
pleased with their presents, which was satis- 
factory. Little Joseph brought us some 
curious dancing ornaments made of human 
hair, and a fine carved bowl, which he carried 
himself all the way, clasped in his arms. 

Yesterday afternoon I climbed to the top of 
a steep hill higher than Arthur's Seat, and had 
a magnificent view over many lovely valleys, 
and the sea lying beyond. This island is more 
beautiful than Nuka-hiva ; but on account of 
the greater moisture, the climate is perceptibly 
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more trying. We often have regular Scottish 
mists about the mountains here, and there is 
such a heavy dew at night that we cannot stay 
late on deck. Anaho has certainly the most 
perfect climate of all the places we have yet 
visited, but here we have few mosquitoes, and 
no no-Kos.** The legend has it that the people 
of Hiva-oa served one of the gods better than 
the inhabitants of Nuka-hiva; and as a re- 
ward the deity packed up all the mosquitoes 
apd no-nos in a cocoa-nut shell, and sent it 
over to Nuka-hiva." Isn't that rather like 
St. Patrick and the Irish frogs and toads? 

It turns out that Mr. Keane has accepted 
at least one of the native customs, as all his 
children are adopted. One boy and girl are 
the children of his brother, and the other boy 
and girl were son and daughter of a friend. 
The brother, it appears, had lost his wife, and 
the friend his money, Mr. Keane said, ' There 
is always plenty of bread-fruit here ; send the 
children to me. 
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^^rHAT X stn^e 28di of Ac^^ust"^ I 
V Y passed jrsUxsAy. It was a k>vely 
day, and Fanny, the captain. Lloyd and his 
*Co' (Blr. Keanes godson), and I started 
early to take photographs at Atuona. I 
walked on ahead, akxie, that I might have a 
few minutes to myself^ leaving the others to 
fcJlow with the horse and the precious camera. 
Colinton manse and the dear old times were 
very present to me ; but had any one told me 
forty years ago where I should spend the 28th 
of August 1888, how impossible it would have 
seemed that such a thing could come true ! 

When we reached the village we found Pa- 
a-a-e-u-a (I hope you understand that you are 
to sound each letter separately), in rather 
soiled white garments ; but after greeting us 
he immediately disappeared, and presently he 
rejoined us in dark-blue coat and clean white 
trousers, which is evidently correct high-chief 
attire. We have a great deal of joking about 
our * Pa.* I hope you observe how well his 
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name as well as his relationship lends Itself to 
this contraction ! 

Lloyd has got the use of a small dark room 
at the mission for developing his pictures ; he 
succeeded in taking a good many, which we 
sincerely hope will turn out well. He did both 
the outside and the inside of the church, Frire 
Michel and Phre Orenz, a large group of 1 
ourselves surrounded by the natives, and a 
smaller one of ourselves with our new family. 
He wanted to get one of a native in war- 
costume, and after a good deal of persuasion, 
one of them, called Moipu,*'' consented to dress 
up and stand for his portrait, on condition that 
he was to get a copy for himself. He is a 
cruel-looking man of about thirty-five, and was 
formerly chief or king of this island, and a 
notorious cannibal. On account of his very 
bad conduct the French degraded him, and 
appointed our 'Pa' to be chief in his stead. 
The two seem to live together on fairly good 
terms ; but there was one thing that amused 
us very much. When Moipu was dressed 
and ready to be photographed, *Pa' quickly 
stepped forward and placed himself at his 
side, as if to say, ' You may take him, if you 
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wish, but you must take the real chief along 
with him I' It is interesting and curious to 
see the past and present in such close juxta- 
position. 

We stayed at Atuona till the afternoon, 
taking our lunch at a little 'eating-house' 
kept by a Chinaman. He gave us ham and 
^gS| sardines, baked bread-fruit, preserved 
apples, and the inevitable cocoa-nut juice : it 
was all very good and clean. When we came 
away his wife gave Fanny a piece of sandal- 
wood, and Frire Michel delighted us with an 
enormous bag of cocoa-nut pith to make salad 
of.^ Cocoa-nut salad, you must know, is con- 
sidered a great delicacy. At the H6tel de 
Londres, in Paris, a dish of it costs six hundred 
francs ! You take the soft pith and cut it into 
very small thin chips, and dress it with oil and 
vinegar; we all think it delicious, as I fancy 
most people do. ' Pa ' also presented us with 
a bunch of ripe bananas, a pineapple, and 
some oranges. 

On Monday Louis went on an excursion 
up into the mountains with Frire Michel : 
he rode on horseback, and enjoyed it 
very, very much, but I grieve to say that 
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he got over-heated and then chilled, and 
he has not been well since. It is such a 
pity. 

We have had a strange old Kanak on board 
for three and a half days, and his occupation 
was as strange as himself. He had come to 
arrange Fanny's 'old men's beards' into a 
proper headdress ; for t think I told you that 
human hair was so worn. He is a remarkable- 
looking old man, with a striking resemblance 
to our brother John : his name is Matiao, and 
he has a splendid long grey beard of his own, 
but he keeps it tied up in a knot under his chin 
— for greater safety, as we suppose. We were 
told that he could sell it any day for a hundred 
dollars. He has been a rather troublesome 
guest, as he requires constant watching, lest he 
carry some of our beards away ; for I grieve to 
say that neither the Seventh nor the Eighth 
Commandment is written by nature on the 
heart of these Kanakas, and it seems difHcult, 
not to say impossible, to instil either into their 
minds. I really think it is because they are 
accustomed to have everything in common." 
But to return to our old man : he is very fond 
of talking, and as most of it, when addressed to 
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US, has to be done by signs, his work in con- 
sequence is often brought to a standstill. He 
is also very fond of his food, and manages 
to waste a great deal of time over that; be- 
sides which, he expects to be waited on hand 
and foot, and won't even fetch a drink of water 
for himself. Once, however, we had a good 
laugh at his expense. He had a tin bowl of 
water served to him at his meals, and when he 
was ready to begin he washed his hands in it, 
and signed to Valentine to throw the used 
water away. She, however, thought he might 
do it for himself, and took no notice. Fanny, 
seeing something was wanted, and misunder- 
standing his gesture, took up his plate of food 
— which he was not at all ready to part with 
— and emptied it overboard. He looked 
taken aback for a moment, but ultimately 
joined in the general laugh against himself. 
It was much funnier than it sounds, after the 
lordly way he had waved to Valentine. We 
wonder whether his work is not perhaps con- 
sidered religious or sacred in character, and 
that it would be infra dig. for him to wait 
upon himself while he is engaged on it. 
It is a great pity that we cannot under- 
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Stand more of what he says, for he is the 
wag of the village, and keeps all the people 
laaghing. 

August 30. 

YE ST E RD AY Lloyd went back to 
Atuona to take some more photo- 
graphs, and Moipu met him and begged him 
to do one of his brother. He gave Lloyd 
a piece of sandalwood, and some tapa, and 
promised him a pair of fowls. Lloyd also 
agreed to exchange names with him, as they 
do here when they become brothers, and then 
you may ask for anything you like. Lloyd 
declared it was well to be connected with the 
old dynasty as well as the new, as there might 
be a change of ministry ! 

Our mate. Mr. Goltz. turns out to be a 
Pole, not a German. He is a good-looking 
man, and adds dignity to our following, but 
is rather too fond of talking, and when once 
started, his words How like a river. Louis 
says he would often like to dam said river. 
As to the new cook, Ah Fou. he cooks better 
than the one we had before, but is very little 
of a steward. However, he is manageable, 
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which is a great matter: the Jap was master 
of all he surveyed, feeding the crew on our 
best tinned soups, and we had no redress. No 
wonder the men were attached to him ! 



Siptemhri. 

ABOUT twelve-thirty we had a great 
excitement A schooner came into the 
bay beside us. What could she be? Was 
she the Dolly ^ a coasting boat daily expected ? 
No, for she was painted black, and the Dolly 
was grey. Could she be the Nu-hiva, the 
French Government cutter from Tai-o-hae? 
No, we very soon saw she was not that either. 
The mate said she was an English yacht, ' You 
can see she is a John Bull all over, and if 
she isn't, I '11 hang myself.' We all watched 
eagerly to see her colours go up, and behold, 
it was our beloved blue ensign, and the mate's 
neck was safe. After a time we made out her 
name to be Nyanza. By and by the owner 
came over to call on us ; and we found he was 
Captain Cumming Dewar of Vogrie in the 
county of Midlothian ! Is it not very strange 
that two yachts should meet in such an out-of- 
the-way corner of the world, and that both 
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proprietors should hail from the same county? 
More than that, we knew Captain Dewar's 
father a httle, and I was introduced to the 
captain himself in the Haddington Hotel 
in November 1 873, when we were seeing 
Louis ofif to Mentone. The Dewars were off 
to the same place on account of the health of 
this very young man who is now here. . • • 

They have been thirteen months away, and 
have done many wonderful things : have come 
through the Straits of Magellan, lived in 
Robinson Crusoe's Island, had to live three 
months on the Falkland Islands till they got a 
new captain sent out to them, and when they 
landed on Easter Island a storm came on and 
they could not get back to the yacht for a 
week, and had to live in a cave with the 
natives as best they could ! . . . 

We went on board the other boat in the 
evening, but Louis was still very far from well. 
We hoped that the little excitement of this 
new arrival might brighten him up. but it was 
very close in their saloon, and as he would go 
with us, I fear he caught a fresh chill. At any 
rate be has been in bed all day. 
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September 2, 

MOIPU came on board yesterday to 
cement the brotherhood between him 
and Lloyd. Besides the tapa and the sandal- 
wood that he had already given, he brought 
a live pig, a pair of fowls, a lot of cocoa-nuts, 
and some eggs. He arrived too late for our 
own meal, so we gave him cold tongue, 
asparagus, bread, biscuits, and two kinds of 
j^un, and champagne. He seemed delighted 
with everything, especially the number of 
different views of himself in the mirrors, and 
with the presents we gave him, which were 
a box of cigars, a silk handkerchief, a tin of 
salmon, another of lobsters, three pots of mar- 
malade, and a bottle of scent ! Frere Michel, 
who came later to visit us with old Pere 
Oranz, told us that Moipu was delighted with 
his reception and his gifts ; and that as for old 
Matiao, he is so conceited about his stay of 
three days and a half on the Casco that he can 
talk of nothing else. 

Captain Chase, an American who lives in 
the next bay, came to call on Louis as soon as 
he heard of the Caseous arrival. He had read 
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about him in a San Francisco paper, and had 
read also about yachts, but had never seen 
one, and wanted to know what they were like. 
A few days afterwards some amusing verses 
were sent to us, written by a Scotsman called 
M 'Galium, who is a sort of partner of Captain 
Chase.* Isn't it amusing to come on a 'poet 
laureate ' in the Marquesas ? 

I was interested to discover the other day 
that pineapples grow here like weeds by the 
wayside. They arejust coming into flower, so 
I don't know where ' Pa ' got the one he sent us. 

September 5. 

AT sea again, en route for Fakarova, one 
of the Paumotu Islands. Louis had 
been in bed all Saturday and Sunday, and 
thought a change would do him good, so we 
determined to leave on Tuesday morning. 
After breakfast on Monday morning Fanny, 
Lloyd, Captain Otis, and I started off to say 
good-bye to all our friends. As we also 
wished greatly to see the ' invisible valley,' 
which was at some little distance, Fanny and 
I both borrowed horses from Mr. Keane. We 

* The v.:r&es are given m E. L. Sltvcn&on's volume /* tht SatlX 
I Aim. p. iiT. 
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went first to the Chinaman's, and had lunch ; 
and when Moipu heard that we were there he 
sent up a bowl of ka-ku to help our repast 
Mrs. Chinaman gave Fanny a cocoa-nut 
wreath** for her hat, and to the rest of us a 
large bag of oranges. Did you ever hear of 
such people for giving presents? Our only 
connection with them was that we had taken 
a few meals in their eating-house. Mrs. 
Chinaman also got a horse, and accompanied 
us up the valley. It is called * invisible ' be- 
cause the entrance is hidden by a spur of the 
mountain ; the scenery was most beautiful, 
Highland mountain-peaks above us, a High- 
land burn murmuring in our ears, and yet we 
were surrounded by tropical vegetation. I 
thought oi Rasselas and the * happy valley,' 

and longed for T to repeat the description 

of it to me. 

Only Fanny and I went up the valley, Lloyd 
and the captain being occupied in taking more 
photographs. When we returned to the village 
we said good-bye to our kind friends of the 
mission, who put the coping-stone on their 
favours by giving us a live sheep. How are 
we ever to repay them ? * Pa ' and his family 
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were not at home, but Frire Michel took care 
of some little parting gifts for them, and 
promised to present our good wishes. Moipu 
took leave of us almost with tears. He was 
lelighted when we remembered to call him 
W^ Karahi, the young-man-with-spectacles ; 
•you know he and Lloyd exchanged names. 
Mr. Keane sent a hundred cocoa-nuts on 
board, and sent, also, his large boat with six 
rowers to row us out of the bay, when we left 
at 7 A.M. 

We have had perfect weather, and little 
sea-sickness ; Louis seems much better too, 
I am thankful to say, and is up on deck 
as usual, though still coughing a good 
deal. 

tSffittmbrr 9. 
"'HIS is real pleasure-sailing, and the 
ocean has been truly Pacific. We sit 
day on the top of the deck-house sheltered 
from the sun by the sails, reading, writing, 
working and talking. We have bad splendid 
sunsets, too, almost as decidedly purple and 
gold as those we see in Edinburgh which are 

CI as tropical, and which I have been 
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longing for. We are very thankful for the 
fine weather, as we are now among the coral 
islands of the Low Archipelago. They lie close 
together, as well as very low in the water, 
and there are very rapid currents between 
them, all of which makes navigation diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Captain Otis did not 
much like coming amongst them ; but Louis 
was so anxious to reach some out-of-the-way 
place, that at last he agreed. Yesterday 
morning at 5.15 we sighted Tikei, one of the 
* Pernicious Islands.' It was very small, and 
looked like a row of cocoa-nut trees growing 
out of the water. At 1 1 . 1 5 we came in sight 
of Taikro. 1 1 was much larger, and we could 
see a long white beach and trees of many 
different kinds and varieties. It reminded 
me very much of the Lido, close to Venice. 
Taikro remained in sight for a long time, and 
we longed to land, but prudence said * no.' All 
day long we had kept a look-out at the mast- 
head ; and at six o'clock, just after sunset, 
Raraka was spied from that exalted position. 
The captain and mate passed a very anxious 
night, but all went well; and this morning, 
soon after seven, we came on deck to find our- 
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selves coasting along the island of Kauehi. 
It is twelve miles long, and thickly wooded ; 
at one point in passing the sky was absolutely 
darkened by a great cloud of sea-birds. It is 
now 10.15, and we have just come in sight 
of Fakarava, so I shall stop till we have 
I reached it. 

I Fakarava, September 10. 

I T~\0 you remember 's account of the 

M.J great architect's visit to the High 
School, as expounded by the janitor? It 
Wound up with, . , . ' An' when he cam to 
the ha', he jist haddit up his ban's, an' said, 

I "Atweel, I think this bates a' that iver I 

I seed." ' 

r This fitly expresses our thoughts at the 
sight of this coral island. The strip of land is 
so narrow that in two minutes we can walk 
from one side to the other : it is thickly 
wooded with cocoa-nut palms, for no other 
useful tree will grow in this hard coral. The 
lagoon inside is thirty miles long and ten wide ; 
it looks like an inland sea, — indeed in places 
the shore is entirely lost to sight. It is very 
strange to walk but a few steps across from the 

L quiet lagoon, smooth as a lake, to where the 
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great surf is breaking and thundering along a 
coral strand. 



(htr Houst ai Fakarmm^ 
Paumotms Islands^ SefiUmbir 12, 1888. 

« • • • • 

LOUIS found the cabin so close on Sunday 
night that he thought it would be a 
good plan to take a house by the week, so 
that he might sleep on shore ; and here we 
are in a dear little wooden erection of three 
rooms, with a verandah front and back. It 
is one of the best houses on the island after 
the Residency. The sitting-room is quite 
large and very airy, with two doors opening 
on the verandahs, two windows to jthe front, 
one to the back, and one at the far end ; the 
two bedrooms open off the other end, and all 
are painted white, with the doors and windows 
panelled in blue. In the sitting-room there 
are two rocking-chairs, four round -backed 
chairs, and a table, and no less than three 
sewing-machines! (what a pity you are not 
here!) There are also two brackets on the 
wall, three framed pictures, a small mirror, 
and a gun. There are wooden bedsteads in 
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the bedrooms, small wardrobes, basin-stands, 
and so on, and actually a copy of David 
Wilkie's 'Village Schoor framed and hang- 
ing up in one. We were rather afraid of the 
wooden beds, so we brought ashore our mat- 
tresses from the Casco, keep them in the 
bedrooms through the day, and at night bring 
them out and spread them where we please. 
Usually Louis and Fanny take the front 

'erandah, Lloyd the back, and Valentine 
d I retire to different corners of the sJtting- 
toom. leaving both doors wide open, so that 
there is plenty of air. The only drawback is 
mosquitoes, but one can't expect absolute per- 
fection in this world. Our house stands beside 
the little church, but the priest is away just 
now and there is only a native catechist left in 
charge. I would fain go to the service, but 
twenty minutes to six a.m. (when the bell 
rings) is rather much of a good thing in the 
way of early rising for me. As it is, the sun 

■akes us soon after six, and we make break- 
t with the help of a paraffin cook ing- stove ; 
we have coffee, soup, bread-and-butter, and 
marmalade. For lunch and dinner we return 
to the Caseo. 
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Tlicre b quhe a bdrgie piece of giound abort 
our house, with a nke white fence in front and 
a wall of coral on die odier ades ; theie aie a 
great many cocoa-nut pahns in it, but from the 
gate to the house there is an avenue of ban- 
anas, and that is a irery fine things here, as 
the soQ for them has all to be brought from 
TahitL^ There are two fig-trees also that are 
said to bear ^endki f nuL 

As so<m as we cast anchor cm Sunday, a 
M. Donat came on board to wdcome us ; he 
is a very pleasant man, half French and half 
Tahitian, one of six that were sent to France 
by the Government for their education. He 
afterwards taught himself English, 'because 
the English had been so kind to him, and he 
liked them so much.' The Governor is away 
just now at Raiatea, where the war is going 
on, and has left M. Donat and another man, 
M. Charles, in charge. We went ashore with 
M. Donat, who gave us cocoa-nut juice in the 
court-room, showed us the Residency garden, 
which was made by bringing more than three 
hundred sacks of earth from Tahiti, and took us 
across the island to show us the best place on 
the ocean-beach for finding shells. (This is the 
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best place that we have yet seen for shells. 
There are many varieties, wonderfully perfect 
and unbroken, and we are making quite a 
collection.) The Governor, he told us, is 
obliged to live on this small island of Faka- 
rava, because it has the only safe anchorage 
in all the Paumotus ; and as all vessels must 
present their papers for his inspection, he must 
of course live where it is possible for them 
to reach him. Most of the people who live 
here are away just now in another island 
where they also possess land, and where they 
have to go for some formality about register- 
ing their titles. 

When we came ashore on Monday we 
found all the natives left at home assembled 
on the beach and waiting for us. with M. 
Donat to act as interpreter. They wished to 
say that they had brought us a small present 
according to their custom, and hoped we 
would accept it ; they also begged that we 
would allow them to come on board and see 
the yacht. Of course we gratefully accepted 
the gifts and fixed the hour of 2.30 on Tuesday 
— the next day — for their visit to the Cas£o, 
imising to send a boat to bring them out. 
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The people here are much darker and smaller 
and not nearly so handsome as the Marquesans ; 
but it is only fair to add that they seem to be 
better behaved. For instance, the Seventh 
Commandment is really understood and re- 
spected amongst them, and few among them 
will drink rum to excess, even when they have 
the chance. In the Marquesas the men cared 
for nothing else, and the gendarme had to 
warn us that we must never give them more 
than one glass, however much they might b^ 
for it. 

Yesterday the twenty-one natives came on 
board accompanied by M. Donat They were 
of all ages, from an old lady of eighty down to 
a dear little brown baby of about four months 
old. Louis took them over the yacht, which 
they greatly admired, and then we gave them 
biscuits and jam and ginger-snaps, and to the 
ladies some syrup and water, while the men 
were given their choice between that and rum. 
Several at first took rum, but the syrup was 
so much appreciated that they all changed 
their minds save one man ; and when the syrup 
and water made a second round, Louis thought 
the ' rum ' man also might like to taste it and 
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offered it to him. He refused it, however, 
enunciating the one word ' /' rum,' with a 
decision and a fervour which was received 
with admiring laughter by the whole party. 
It appears that the French admiral was lately 
at Fakarava, and invited all the natives on 
board his vessel, where they had a band to 
play to them while they danced. Of course 
we thought our Uttle entertainment would fall 
very flat after such a fine one, and you can 
fancy how much we were amused to find from 
M. Donat that they thought that ours was 
much grander, because we gave them plates 
and spoons to eat their jam. The admiral 
ll^ave them sardines and other good things, but 
fleft them to eat with their fingers in native 
style. How easily we are pleased with any- 
thing that we are not accustomed to! And it 
was evidently only the honour of the thing 
that was appreciated, too. for the captain s^w 
most of the boys take their jam in the spoon, 
but deftly convey it to their mouths with their 
thumbs ! Every one was pleased, however, 
and that was the great point ; but it is un- 
fortunate that they all speak Tahitian here, so 
_jdiat the words we have picked up in the 
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Marquesas are of no use to us. We have 
learned only one word of salutadon in tliis 
new language, * euraftna^' ^"^ which we sing out 
to every one we meet 

Yesterday was a lovely day, the sea per- 
fectly smooth, and exquisitely reflecting both 
the land and sky. The Casco was for the fint 
time on our voyage * like a painted shq> upon 
a painted ocean ' ; and the little, fleecy, white 
clouds in the sky were exactly mirrored in the 
waten We could see the white coral reefs at 
the bottom distinctly, and the sea was a very 
tender green that was peculiarly beautiful. 
Then at night there was a superb moon, and 
Fanny and I sat long on the beach to enjoy it, 
while Louis walked up and down playing tunes 
on his pipes. 

I wonder if I told you that there is not 
only a good landing-pier here, but actually 
a harbour-light, the first that we have seen 
since we left San Francisco. The village 
street is entirely shaded by cocoa-nut palms, 
and makes at all times a delightful promenade; 
but at night, when there is a slight breeze 
blowing, the dancing shadows of the leaves 
in the moonlight are something absolutely 
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fairy-like. Our house is at the far end, quite 
twelve minutes' walk from the pier; and of 
course there are no horses here, indeed no 
means of conveyance of any kind save boats. 

M. Donat has already loaded us with gifts. 
First he gave us each a pearl," the captain 
included ; mine is a black one. Then to 
Fanny and me he gave a small double oyster- 
shell lined with gold, and a gold pearl attached 
to one side. He has also given us a whole 
boxful of pink coral, with one very fine piece 
attached to a spray of grey, and a boxful of 
6ne shells, some of them of the kind called 
•benitiers' with branches of coral growing out 
of them. The binitier^^ shells get their name 
from being used for holy water in the churches; 
the same kind, you will remember, that we 
used to have for Coolin ^ to drink out of in 
the dear old days. We were quite distressed 
at taking so much, but Fanny fortunately had 
a ring which she asked him to send to his 
L wife, who is at present in Tahiti. 
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LOUIS was not fedii^ very well yester- 
day, and wished to get a thorough rest, 
so Lloyd and I returned cm board the yacht 
and left him and Fanny alone in peace and 
quiet A trading schooner came into the 
bay ; we were introduced to the captain by M. 
Donat, and he came on board to see the Casca, 
and presented us with four pairs of very fine 
pearl shells and a very laige and handsome 
'buckie,' which Mr. Goltz says is worth ten 
dollars at Honolulu. 

A strange thing happened to Louis and 
Fanny at night. The catechist (who I told 
you is at present in charge of the church) 
rushed into the house, and began trying to open 
a large chest, which I forgot to include in the 
furniture of the sitting-room. When he found 
that it would not open, he produced a knife 
and forced the lock ; and when Louis objected 
to the proceeding, a man outside in the ver- 
andah called out in French that it was all 
right, and he would explain immediately. This 
turned out to be M. Fran9ois, the proprietor 
of our house, who had been shipwrecked with 
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bis wife and little son, and nearly drowned. 
They had been coming from the other end of 
the island in a small cutter, when in some way 
it upset, and they were all thrown out. They 
managed to get the boat turned right side up, 
but it was so full of water that they could 
not climb into it without upsetting it M. 
Francois, who is a very fine-looking young 
fellow, half French and half native, was in 
despair, and said they must just be drowned ; 
but his native wife, who is a splendid swimmer, 
declared there was no danger, and they could 
take the boat safely in. So they put the 
child into the boat, and the father and mother 
followed behind pushing it by the tiller; and 
this they did from 8 a.m. till five in the after- 
noon, when they reached land safe, but worn 
out with fatigue, and perishing with cold. 
Was it not a wonderful feat of endurance ? 
I think they must have been horribly annoyed 
after such a home-coming to find their nice 
little house in the hands of strangers, but they 
are much too polite to acknowledge it. They 
have just been on board to visit the Casco, and 
do not seem at all the worse for their exer- 
tions ; but the wonder is that they were not 
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eaten by sharks, for there are several in the 
bay. Two days ago one was swimming round 
and round us for some time, an ugly fellow 
indeed; and last night when Lloyd was out 
fishing with the captain and M. Donat, he had 
a very large fish on his hook, and was playing it 
gently, when a shark came up and carried offfish 
and hook and line at one fell swoop. I think 
Lloyd did not much enjoy the fishing after that 
One disadvantage of a yacht is that every- 
thing must be kept so spick and span about 
her that whenever we are at anchor we live 
in a chronic state of house-cleaning. All the 
time we were at Anaho it was going on, and 
here again we are being repainted, and to-day 
two natives have been sitting on a rope in the 
water cleaning the copper. Then the deck 
must be holystoned again, and after that has 
been done we have to wipe our boots with 
our pocket-handkerchief before we venture on 
board! We sometimes threaten to go our 
next trip in a trading schooner or a canal 
barge in order to escape such trying tidiness. 
I don't mean to state that we are actually 
ordered to wipe our boots, but one cannot help 
entering into the spirit of the thing ! 
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Monday^ September 17. 
■VrESTERDAY we attended service in the 
X native church, and were very much 
interested. It was at 9 a.m. — there were eight 
men and seventeen women present, including 
two babies who never made a sound. The 
catechist was dressed in a black gown with 
a small cape trimmed with lace ; he looked 

»very ministerial, I thought. The service was 
entirely in the native language, and the 
people joined in most of it with great interest : 
a woman acted as clerk, and led the singing, 
which was not bad, but had a considerable 
nasal twang, which reminded me of Gaelic 
congregations in Arran many years ago. The 
sermon came last, and was preached with great 
vigour, and with much graphic and telling 
gesticulations; the catechist, Taniero," seemed 
full of his subject, and even we who could 
not understand a word did not find it 
wearisome. It reminded me of an Italian 
sermon that I once heard and enjoyed at 
Genoa; the gestures were less polished and 
elegant, but had just the same convincing 
fervour. It was touching to see the people 
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about us, well-dressed, attentive, and reverent, 
and to remember how lately they had been 
redeemed from heathenism. Louis and I 
were both greatly and deeply moved. The 
sermon was read from manuscript, and M. 
Donat has promised to get at least a part of 
it translated, and copied out for us, which will 
be very interesting. 

In the afternoon I walked on post our house 
to see how far the coo}a-nut bouUtmrd ex- 
tended. I followed it for about a mile further, 
and then it quite suddenly came to an end ; so 
I thought I would cross the island and return 
by the ocean beach. However, I made the 
discovery that some parts of the island are 
broader than others, for after forcing my way 
with some difficulty through the trees I seemed 
no nearer the other side than when I started, 
and came at last to such very thick under- 
brush that I could get no further, and was 
obliged ignominiously to retrace my steps and 
return by the road. The sun heat is much 
greater here than it has been in any other 
place, and we are warned that it is not safe to 
be out in it from 9 a.m. till 3 p.m. That cuts the 
day very short, seeing that the sun sets at six 
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o'clock, but we can walk about under the trees 
at any time, and we almost never feel the need 
of a siesta. I am always awake soon after six 
o'clock, and dressed before seven, so I expect to 
,be as active as you by the time I get home again ! 

Tutsd-jy morning. 

A SCHOONER has just come into the 
bay, and will take letters, so I shall 
finish this and send it off. 

Louis was better yesterday, and would have 
come on board again, but Valentine has a bad 
cold, and he is afraid of infection; so Lloyd 
will stay on shore as man-of-all-work to look 
after the household. Louis is trying to hire 
a small cutter which belongs to a trader here, 
to go and see two of the neighbouring islands 
that have not good enough anchorage for 
the Cas€o ; unfortunately Captain Smith, the 
owner, is ill, and can't go himself, and he has 
not yet made up his mind as to whether he 
can trust his cutter to any other person. If 
we do not arrange this, we shall start very 
soon for Tahiti, where God grant I may get 
good news of you all. I do long so much for 
letters after these three months of silence I 
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Yacht * Cascoi F<»karcnf<iy Paumotus Islands^ 
September 21^ 1888. 



LAST Monday, for the first time in my life, 
I attended a funeral. The father of 
one of the men who had been cleaning the 
bottom of the Casco on Saturday died sud- 
denly on Monday morning, and we heard that 
the funeral was to take place at 4 p.m. Louis 
was anxious to see it, and I went with him. 
The man was said to have been a Mormon," 
but on inquiry this seems to mean something 
very like a Baptist, with this new and peculiar 
difference that when a man commits sin he goes 
and confesses, and is then baptized over again ! " 
The coffin was made of plain deal, and was 
covered with a white cloth. It was carried by 
four men by means of thick poles resting on 
their shoulders, from which the coffin was sus- 
pended by ropes. Most of the inhabitants of 
the village followed in their ordinary attire. 
Last of all, I was touched to see the poor 
old widow, carrying the mat on which her 
husband had died, and which was now to 
cover his grave. The proper minister was 
away, but a layman read the service very nicely 
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I SO far as we were able to judge. He read the 
fourteenth chapter of Job, gave a short address, 
and two short prayers, all very quietly and 
with reverence. It is the custom here for the 

i nearest relatives to pass the first fortnight on 
the grave, but on this occasion it was rendered 
impossible by the downpour of rain. Every- 
thing was conducted with proper solemnity, 
and one could not feel that there was anything 
strange or unusual about it. I went to sec 
the grave afterwards, and found it carefully 
covered with the mat, which was held down by 
large stones placed at each corner. 

I think I forgot in my last letter to tell you 
that the catechist's name is Taniera Makinui; 
Taniera being the native rendering of Daniel. 
He is in and out of our house continually, 
and often shares our meals ; and to-day I 
went twice to church to hear him, and quite 
enjoyed it I was delighted to find that the 
Bible is so much used, and one printed in 
London, moreover ; and then, of course, a* 
Taniera is only a catechist he cannot celebrate 
Mass, so I never feel that I am in a Roman 
Catholic Church, but rather in a Gaelic one in 
^B our own H ighlands. 
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SepUntberib. At s§a^ on omr wmy U TmkUL 

ON Monday we said good-bye to all our 
good friends at Fakarava, and gave 
them a few farewell gifls. One of these was 
a bag of flour, that was immediately baked 
into small loaves/ tied up^^with strips of cocoa- 
nut leaf,** and distributed among all the in- 
habitants equally. When the captain and I 
went ashore, we found Taniera sitting with 
Louis in his working clothes — he is a boat- 
builder by trade, — ^which consist of blue cotton 
trousers, and an apron with a bib, leaving an 
ample stretch of brown satin skin exposed to 
view. What wonderful skins they all have, 
by the way! Lloyd introduced him to the 
captain, saying, * This is the clergyman of the 
district; you must shake hands with him'; 
and I must say the designation and the attire 
did make a very ludicrous com^•nation. 
When we took leave of Taniera, Lloyd 
wanted to give him a good present, and the 
only thing left that we could reasonably do 
without was a little carriage-clock that I had 
bought in New York ; it had a leather case, 
and kept excellent time, and was really a 
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wonder for its price. It bad originally been 
intended for giving away ; but as all our 
watches have learnt Kanaka habits and have 
refused to work in the tropics, we have found 
the little clock too useful to us to be parted 
with. However, after an internal struggle 
which I own was severe, my respect for the 
church carried the day, and Taniera became 
its happy possessor. 

M. Donat, kind man that he is, has con- 
tinued to load us with gifts during the whole 
time that we have been here ; almost every 
day he sent cocoa-nuts both to our house and 
to the Casco, and we have so many pearl- 
shells that we begin to think we shall have to 
pa> duty on them. ' T'rum ' was the messenger 
generally sent to deliver the gifts, and he was 
very fond of coming, as he got a tv'ite of his 
favourite beverage to make up for his trouble. 
We always called him ' T'rum ' — indeed I do 
not remember ever hearing his real name — 
and he always appeared to be freshly delighted 
each time that we did so. He evidently looked 
upon it as a very humorous and pleasing com- 
pliment. Yesterday morning, at 7 a.m., he 
accompanied M. Donat on board to say good- 
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bye, and we could see them standing ^de fay 
side on the pier till we were almost out of 
sight; it was strange to feel that bodit in 
their degree, had grown to be good friends 
to us. There was much saluting witn flags 
and waving of hats and handkerchiefs as we 
stood out from the shore, and the Sunday flag 
was even hauled up to do us especial honours. 

We had a good wind that suited us very 
well, and got out of the lagoon very quickly ; 
we then passed Toau and Mau, two more of 
the Paumotus group, and that, I suppose, is the 
last that any of us will see of any of them. To 
come to a place so shut into the midst of 
waters, to live in it, grow wonderfully at home 
in it, and then to leave it so utterly behind, is 
almost painfully dreamlike. I wonder if in my 
sleep I shall walk in the shade of the cocoa- 
palms, and hear once more the surf breaking 
on the ocean beaches. . . . 

We expected to reach Papeete to-day, but 
the wind fell, and now I believe we cannot 
hope to arrive before to-morrow ; and that will 
be thirteen weeks to a day since we left San 
Francisco. I am sorry to say that Louis has 
never been quite well since his unfortunate 
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excursion v/'ith J^rire Michel in Hiva-oa; and 
on Monday when he returned on board he got 
a fresh chill and had a threatening of con- 
gestion similar to what he had at Nice. He 
was pretty bad all yesterday, but I am glad to 
say that to-day he seems a good deal better 
and is on the sofa, where he looks much more 
restful and comfortable than in the low and 
narrow berth. We are thankful to be going 
to 3. place where we can get a doctor if 
we need one, and also, where we can get 
fresh food ; for we could not beg, borrow, 
nor steal even such a thing as an egg at 
Fakarava. By the way, did you ever hear 
^m of such a thing as two hens attending on 
^P pne family of chickens? There was a hen- 
house in our garden at Fakarava, furnished, 
when we took possession, with two hens sit- 
ting, the one on seven eggs, the other on none. 
Indue time the seven little chickens came out, 
and we suppose tiiat the mother engaged the 

I Other hen as lady-help ; for she immediately 
forsook her own nest and devoted herself to 
the care of the precious nurslings, but quite 
evidently in a subordinate position. The two 
hens and the seven chickens were always to be 
■ tk 
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seen in a body, and the best understanding 
seemed to prevail ; but we observed on one 
occasion, when a shower came on, that the 
~ nurse was given the larger shcire of the 
chickens to protect frnm the wet. 



Papeete^ September v^ 

Wn came in sight of Tahiti at daybreak 
on Thursday, and I was on deck 
before seven to see all that was to be seen. 
The mountains are high and undeniably fine 
in form and outline, but by no means so 
beautiful nor so richly wooded as the high 
peaks of Hiva-oa; I am told that the altitude 
here is greater, but they give a punier impres- 
sion. There is a fringing reef of coral aU 
round the island, with entrances here and there 
marked by red and white buoys ; but as soon 
as we drew near a pilot boarded us and brought 
us into Papeete Bay, where we cast anchor 
about noon. Lloyd and the captain went off 
at once to the American consul for letters, 
which we were all longing to receive ; but to 
my surprise and chagrin there were no more 
than three for me, and of those only one vas 
frdm you. It contains good news of you alii 
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however, and I am thankful to have it ; and as 
another mail is daily expected, and indeed is 
already overdue, I may get another from you 
very soon. 

Fanny and I went on shore to look for 
rooms for Louis and her, and found some in 
the H6tel de France, where ihey will be 
tolerably comfortable. It is rather noisy at 
night, however, and if this disturbs Louis they 
will probably move to a small wooden house 
of five rooms and an outside kitchen whi' n we 
also discovered. It is unfurnished, so we shall 
have to hire what is necessary, but mattresses, 
pans ana dishes, etc., can of course be taken 
from the Casco, as we did at Fakarava. 

StpUmitr 30, 

THIS morning 1 set off for church, hoping 
for an English service; but alas! the 
minister was ill and the church was closed, 
which was a great disappointment. It appears 
that there has been an epidemic of influenza 
here lately ; it was brought from Chile, and 
was of a very severe type ; "* and we are 
inclined to believe that Louis was somehow 
Infected with it at Fakarava. His cough was 
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SO bad yesterday that we sent for the doctor, 
who prescribed some medicine for him that 
certainly gave him a quiet and fairly com- 
fortable night. It is terribly vexing to us 
all, when we remember how well he was 
before this, but I trust he will soon throw 
it off. 

I don't much like Tahiti. It seems to me 
a sort of halfway house between savage life and 
civilisation, with the drawbacks of both and 
the advantages of neither. Also a disagreeable 
feature of the place is the prevalence of land- 
crabs.'^ The ground is literally riddled with the 
large holes made by them : when you turn a 
quiet comer you come upon twenty or thirty 
all looking out of their doors, but as soon 
as they hear any one coming, they scuttle 
in at express speed. They are decidedly 
ugly-looking customers, though I believe even 
more anxious to avoid us than we are to keep 
clear of them. This afternoon I watched a big 
fellow dragging a large withered leaf after him, 
which with no little difficulty he succeeded in 
packing into his hole, I suppose to make a 
bed of. He was very busy, and I watched him 
with a sort of disgusted fascination. . . . Louis's 
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illness, of course, depresses us all, and keeps 
us from seeing much or having any desire to 
do so. Lloyd has attended to those duties that 
could not well be put off. He called on King 
Pomare, but missed him ; on the governor, 
who kindly promised to lend us horses when 
we need any ; and also on the officers of the 
Scorpion, the French man-of-war lying in the 
bay. Two of them have since returned the 
call and were very polite, but they were amazed 
when I assured them that I enjoyed being at 
sea, and seemed to think it most unnatural : no 
Frenchwoman had ever been heard of who 
could endure it ! 

Louis and Fanny moved to the small house 
I spoke of on Monday last. We hired a bed, 
a few chairs and tables, and a lamp, and took 
over some dishes, etc., from the Casco. You 
would be surprised to see how comfortable 
they are, under the circumstances. But the 
cold is still troublesome, and 1 grieve to say 
that the last two days there have been slight 
threatenings of hemorrhage — nothing to be 
called serious, but still it is always alarming 
and distressing. Of course we can make no 
lans until he is better, and when we may 
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reach Honolulu and get the letters that iBult 
be there awaiting us, who can tell ? 

Louis's little house is just opposite the 
English consul's; next to that is the native 
church ; and next that again the old prison, 
now in ruins, in which Herman Melville and 
the Mong doctor' were confined, as you will 
remember, if you have read Omua.^ I wonder 
if you have been able to get it The consul is 
a Mr. Talbot, a very nice man, but unfortuiH 
ately for us he leaves by the steamer that. #yU 
carry this letter to you. He has told Fanny^ 
that she may take anything she lj)ces out of his 
kitchen when he leaves, and we are going over^ 
to-morrow to see what might be useful. It has 
been arranged also that for the present either 
Lloyd or Valentine will sleep on shore, so as 
to be at hand to help in case Louis should be 
ill through the night 

There are but two roads on the island, it 
appears : one that goes all the way round the 
coast, and another that passes up by a valley 
into the interior. I have had only one drive 
as yet, for oiu* time seems to be mostly taken 
up with running backwards and forwards 
between the house and the yacht; besides 
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hich, Lloyd ajid 1 are busy making a type- 
written copy of Louis's diary, and this fills up 
the entire mornings. There are some very 
fine avenues of trees in and round the town. 
Mangoes abound, some of ^hem very large, 
fine trees, with beautiful dark-green foliage 
and heavy-laden with fruit, growing very 
prettily in huge bunches hanging on amber- 
coloured threads. Pineapples, too, are begin- 
ning to be very plentiful, and are very good 
in quality. 

I found the native church open last Friday 
and went in for a short time : it was a fast-day 
service, and '"he church was filled with a very 
well-behaved congregation. A native minister 
was preaching, but he was ei *irely wanting 
in the energy and conviction which made (he 
Fakarava catechist so interesting to watch, so, 
as I heard that the services were very long, 1 

id not venture back again on Sunday. 



October 13. 

I AM thankful to say that Louis is keeping 
much better. He has been out for the 
l;1ast three days, and he says he does not feel 
I nearly so weak as he expected after this severe 
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illness ; he has even been twice to the hotel for 
dinner, though usually he and Fanny have their 
meals sent in to them. 

- Our minds being easier, we axe now gnnr? 
ing more interested in our smTotmdu^fi. I 
have only once had a drive since we anived, 
and that was the first «nce I left San 
Francisco; but this week we mean to have 
a drive every day, t;o see somethii^r of the 
island. On Friday Captun Otis, Lloyd, and 
I went in a small tug-steamer to the island 
of Eimeo." We took some lunch with us to 
eat under the trees, and the native who carried 
our basket brought us four cocoa-nuts, and a 
roasted crayfish as large as a lobster and very 
good, to add to the repast The gendarme in 
residence wanted us to dine with him, though 
he was having a party, as it happened, and a 
very nice native offered us the use of his 
very nice house — he himself was one of the 
gendarme's guests, — but we preferred our pic- 
nic and stuck to our own plans. The island is 
very beautiful, with strangely-shaped moun- 
tains, that remind me of the Giant's Causeway, 
but sdll none of us would allow that it came 
up to the Marquesas ; we are faithful still, and 
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I think I always shall be, to our first love 
in the South Seas. The little steamer that 
carried us there and back was filthily dirty, 
and we were all glad to get ' home ' to our 

iown clean, bright Caseo once more, and told 
Ihe captain we should never again grumble at 
ftny amount of wet paint and varnish ! 
• It may be nearly Christmas before this 
reaches you, and I know that you will not 
forget to think of me. Do not feel my place 
empty, for [ shall be there in thought, and 
in my heart I shall see you all, as you wil! 
see me. . . . 

K WONDER if you will be able to believe 
that this is a letter from me? Lloyd and 
I have finished making the copy of Louis's 
^jdiary, and it occurred to me it might be a 
^bood thing to have another typewriter in 
Hbe family : so I took my 6rst lesson yester- 
day, and in order not to waste time I mean 
to practise upon you. A printed letter, how- 
, does look so public and impersonal that 
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it seems almost impossible to take it am s&imt. 
I wonder if anybody would venture to inake 
a proposal of marriage by means of a type- 
writer, and still mcxe do I wonder whedmr 
any one would be brave enough to accept it i 

I am glad to tell you that Louis keqn 
much better. He has been to lunch at the 
hotel several times, and has also called cm 
the governor, and yesterday he even todk a 
short drive. We had thought of taking a 
drive right round the island; this, however, 
we gave up, for we did not like to be away 
four days from Louis, and it would have been 
out of the question for him. So we decided 
on some short drives instead, but there is not 
much variety, as there are only two driving 
roads. 

October 2a 

I THINK I did not tell you that when I 
was in the native church a lady intro- 
duced herself to me. Her name is Mrs. Darsie, 
and she was the daughter of the queen, or 
*chieftess,' as the French call her, of the other 
side of the island, was first married to a Mr. 
Brander, and then to Mr. Darsie, who hails 
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from Anstruther, no less! Two of her sons 
by her Brst marriage were educated at St 
Andrews, and know many of our friends there. 
We went yesterday to see them at their 
country house at Point Venus,"" about eight 
miles out of the town : the drive was delight- 
ful, through woods and over mountains, from 
which we had lovely views of sea and land. 
We first went to see the tamarind-tree planted 
by Captain Cook ; it has been dead for a long 
time, and has been taken possession of by 
the proprietors of a sort of public-house near 
by, called 'd I'arire de Cook.' We carried oft 
a little piece of the tree, which is fast going 
to decay, and which is quite unprotected and 
exposed. We then visited the lighthouse, the 
first we have seen since we left San Francisco 
(saving, of course, the little harbour light at 
Fakarava, but that is a different matter) ; it 
is a fine building of grey coral, mixed with 
a pretty red stone, which looks very well 
and effective. We then went to the Darsies' 
house, which stands in the midst of large 
grounds, close to the sea. and found there 
a large and pleasant family party assembled, 
■consisting of Salmons (Mrs. Darsie was a 
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Miss almon), Branders, and Darsies, in what 
propi :ion we never entirely found out. Nearly 
all tl men were good-looking, and the women, 
I t nk without a single exception, beautiful : 
even a small str^'" "*" T'ahitian blood is said, 
I believe, to ens s wonderful physical 

perfection and of manner for which 

they are always s admired. 

The Darsies' l jse is just a little out- 

side of Papeete, at ;nd of a lovely avenue ; 
it seemed to be a large place, and to have a 
beautiful garden, but when we called there we 
found they had gone to Point Venus, and 
hence our expedition thither. Of course, you 
know that it is so called because Captain Cook 
observed from thence the transit of Venus. 

MRS. DARSIE called to see Louis yes- 
terday, and I am so sorry we did not 
know her sooner, as she could have given us 
so much useful information about Tahiti. She 
told me a great deal about the missionaries. 
She herself was brought up by one, and has 
had much to do with them. The people, she 
says, were fond of the English missionaries, 
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id felt very much having to part with 
:hem ; but they get on well with their present 
minister, who. though he is a Frenchman, 
follows the same methods. The Protestants 
:eep well together, and very, very few have 

come Roman Catholics/' in spite of many 
inducements to do so. Fortunately the present 
Governor is a liberal man, and lets the people 
please themselves about religious matters ; and 
though many are indifferent and care for no- 
thing but ' show ' and amusement, there are 
!so many who are intelligent and sincere. 
IMrs. Darsie has a sort of Scripture class for 
the natives every Sunday in her own house : 
they prepare a text and talk about it, and 
she tells me that she is often not only touched, 

It surprised by their remarks. . . . 

We hope to get off to-morrow about noon, 
'but Louis and Fanny will not come on board 
ill the morning. On the whole, we are not 
at all sorry to leave, as we have none of us 
been greatly attracted by this place. As I 

,ve said before, it is neither quite civilised 

ir wholly savage, but has a sort of half-and- 

If-ncss that is disappointing, and sometimes 
ly displeasing. 1 think the bay is the best 
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part of Papeete. The view of the mountains 
and town from the deck of the Casco is lovely, 
especially in the mornings and evenings ; die 
highest peak is seven thousand feet high, and 
the land begins to rise steeply very close to 
the beach. There are always plenty of ships 
in the bay; most of the time we have lain 
here there were two men-o'-war, and it amused 
me to watch their proceedings. The most 
interesting moments were eight o'clock in the 
morning and six in the evening, as at these 
hours the flags are put up and taken down, 
and the manoeuvre is pretty. On Sundays 
there was an extra display, as every vessel 
hoisted a flag, and the Consulates as well. 
Some have specially large and fine flags for 
Sunday use, and others put up an extra 
number. We feel ourselves particularly showy 
with three: the 'Stars and Stripes,* because 
the Casco is an American yacht ; the red 
ensign, because she is chartered by a British 
subject ; and the flag of the yacht club of which 
Louis was made a member. A g^n is fired 
on board the man-of-war, and the general 
ambition is to get all the flags hoisted at 
the same moment and without a hitch ; it 
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is really a pretty sight, and I very seldom 
missed it. 

Another amusement of which I never tired 
was watching the native boats coming in with 
fruit for the market ; they looked so pretty 
piled high with green and red bananas,"' yellow 
mangoes, bread-fruit, the ubiquitous nuts, long 
pieces of green bamboo, which are filled with 
a preparation of cocoa-nut,** and many other 
things nicely wrapped up in green leaves. I 
once counted fourteen of these large boats all 
coming in at one time, and their cargo, when 
carefully spread out on the beach, looked most 
tempting. There is a certain daintiness in the 
native fashion of always laying food upon fresh 
green leaves, and I must say that in sptte of 
the lack of so much that we are accustomed to 
think necessary, neither the food nor their way 
of eating it ever struck me as unseemly or 
unrefined. 

I was also very much interested in watching 
the fishermen, of whom there were always 
several in their canoes round about the Casco, 
as they thought the fish would be attracted 
by the grease from the yacht. Sometimes 
there would be half a dozen boats about us. 
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waiting for hours with the patience of fialKr* 
men the world over, and apparently with very 
indifferent success. Occasionally Captain Otis 
gave them presents of some fishings-hooks^ 
which were very gratefully received, though 
I am told they are very clever at manufactur- 
ing them out of some kind of root, or out d 
old nails.^ I have often regretted that Louis 
missed all these sights, which he would have 
enjoyed as much as I ; but nothing could be 
seen from the house they occupied, as it stood 
amongst many trees some way from the beach, 
and lost the light early. 

Sunday^ October 28. 

MY typed letter was but a slow and 
uneasy business, so to-day I have 
gone back to the more familiar and personal 
pen. . . . We did not get away from Papeete 
till Wednesday the 24th, and at the last 
moment Louis made up his mind to visit 
another part of Tahiti called Taravao before 
going on to Huahine in the Societies. We 
had a disagreeable voyage, first a dead calm, 
and then a severe gale, and we took thirtj 
hours to cover sixty miles ; but now that 
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we are here, it is worth it all, for the scenery 
is beautiful and much more truly tropical than 
anything we have yet seen. On Friday, 
Fanny, Captain Otis, Lloyd, Valentine, and 
I went for a charming drive to a village a few 
miles from here ; we all enjoyed it immensely, 
for we drove through dense forests nearly alt 
the way. I never saw anything like the 
wealth of foliage ; great trees were draped to 
the very top with beautiful tangled creepers, 
some of them covered with fruit as large as 
a vegetable marrow. This fruit is called 
• barbadine.'"* and is excellent to eat. We 
were at no time far from the sea, and some- 
times there were exquisite glimpses of blue 
water between the trunks of the trees; but 
more often we were shut in by a very riot 
of vegetation. On our way we had to cross 
no less than twenty-one streams of varying 
width ; one of them being so deep that, rathtr 
to our dismay, the Chinaman who drove us 
insisted on carrying over Fanny, the captain, 
and Lloyd, on his back, so as to lighten the 
weight on the horses. It was a relief to find 
thai Valentine and I were considered light 
enough to be allowed to remain in the vehicle. 
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The villf^ of Tautira.** when ^ 
it, we foiind to be indeed a lovely spot, vhb 
numbers of very fine native houses scattered 
about a beautiful green lawn close to the sob 
There are two churches, a Roman Cathcdkv 
and what our driver gravely called a Roman 
Protestant one. It appeared that we had 
chosen an interesting day, for the .king's 
sister-in-law had just surived on a visit to 
the vill^;e, and we saw all the presents that 
had been prepared for her. They consisted, 
in the main, of an immense pig roasted whole, 
and a large number of pillows stuffed with 
silk cotton,"^ which grows in pods on a large 
and fine tree that is very plentiful here. As 
we walked through the village we saw these 
things laid out in front of the chiefs house, 
and a catechist was asking a blessing on them. 
We stopped and assisted, our men taking off 
their hats. It was a pretty and pleasant sight, 
but I think it was the very longest 'grace' 

I ever heard, save Dr. 's at the Blind 

Asylum Christmjis dinner, very many years 
ago. 

As we walked about we noticed a nice little 
house that was to let, which we thought was 
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irorth remembering in case Louis should need 
' to go ashore again ; for he is hardly well 
enough for the yacht yet, I am sorry to say. 
He can't sleep at all on board. Last night was 
La particularly bad one, and left him so worn 
pout that Fanny made up her mind to set off 
at once for Tauiira before he should get 
worse ; and now I feel very anxious about 
him till 1 hear how he has stood the drive. 
Lloyd, who has gone with them, will come 
back to-morrow, and 1 do trust he will bring 
me good news. This place where we are is 
not suitable for Louis; it is very draughty, 
with a constant but unsteady current of air 
blowing down between the mountains, which 
made it impossible for him to be on deck at 
That is the worst thing about good 
inchorages for sailing vessels ; they are 
generally draughty, as of course if too shel- 
tered there is no wind to take you in or out. 
This is a fine bay, and the French intend, they 
say, lo make a large dock for warships in it. 
The entrance is very difficult, first through the 
reef, and then through a very narrow passage 
between two points of rock, so that in case 
1 -of any disturbance it could be very easily 
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defended. Meantime, however, there ai 
very few houses to be seen, and no chuK 
at all. 

The captain had to go back to Papec 
to loot ^ r a ilor in place of one wi 

is le: us. have had a gx>od mai 

changes in c- lately : first our superi 
mate had to g ause he could not wit 

stand the t is of port, and was co 

tinually drunk ; old man, it was grievo 

to see him ; then M illin and Fred had to 1 
dismissed ; and now Charles is ill and mu 
go. They say it is what always happens 
Papeete, so that no ship, or rather no captai 
likes to put in there. I don't like the chang 
at all. Our new mate is a Dutchman, call< 
Reuter, and we have one Henry from Honi 
lulu, Atta, a native from Papeete, and Jac 
an English boy who went to New Zealai 
as a stowaway. 

October Z\. 

I AM thankful to say that Lloyd brougl 
back what was on the whole vei 
good news of Louis. He stood the drii 
wonderfully well and had a comfortab 
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ight after it, which was more than we ex- 
'pected. The house was very clean and neatly 
furnished, and Louis liked the place much 
better than this. The chief is a Salmon, a 
cousin of Mrs. Darsie's ; he is an educated 
man, and will be of great use to Louis. 

The captain also has come back from 
Papeete, and has been fortunate in getting an 
excellent man, a French-Canadian, who was 

formerly mate in our friend Mr. 's schooner, 

so he should be worth having. The pilot who 
brought us here from Papeete, by the way, is 
still hanging on in the hope of taking us out 
again ; he says now that we can He quite 
comfortably and safely at Tauiira, where 
Louis is, and that would save him the journey 
back. So very probably we may go thither 
to-morrow or next day. To get there we 
shall have to sail all round the peninsula,"" so 
we shall see a good deal of Tahiti before we 
are done with it. The captain tells me that 
no part of the road between this place and 
Papeete is nearly so beautiful as the road to 
H^autira. so I believe we have really had the 
^y>est of the scenery. Here, at any rate, there 
^■h nothing at all interesting, and very few 
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houses. Lloyd and I went for a walk one 
day to explore the neighbourhood, and came 
upon a small village ; we went into one home 
(there is nothing that pleases the natives more 
than to do so) where a man was lying upon 
some mats ill. I was very mudi intocsted 
to observe that two chairs were slung up to 
the roof. They were evidently looked upon 
as luxuries to be kept safely out of the w«f 
upon ordinary occasions. One of the men 
gave Lloyd some of the food that they were 
eating : it was a sort cX poi-pH made of sweet 
potato, taro, and cocoa-nut, all mixed together. 
Lloyd tasted it rather cautiously, but declared it 
was very good, so they wrapped up some more 
in a large leaf and insisted on his taking it away 
with him. On our way home a little later, the 
same man was waiting for us, and presented 
us with a pair of large pearl shells quite black 
inside. We are told they are valuable, being 
very rare." 

As we shall be altogether beyond the reach 
of mails at Tautira, I mean to send this letter 
from here to Papeete. There is a chance that 
it will get home sooner than if I wait to post 
it at Huahine ; and besides there is always a 
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little uncertainty as to when, and whether, we 
shall get there. All depends, of course, upon 
Louis. . . . 



I 



Taulira, Ta/iiti, 
Novembtr 5, 1 
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WE left Taravao on Friday morning ; 
and after a rough and rather un- 
pleasant voyage round the peninsula, where 
every one on board was more or less ill but 
myself, we cast anchor inside the reef here 
at 8 A.M. on Saturday. Lloyd rode over on 
the Friday, partly to avoid the sail, which we 
expected would be trying, and partly to have 
a horse for the pilot to ride back on ; he came 
off in a canoe to meet us as soon as we arrived, 
and brought us tolerable accounts of Louis. 
He is delighted with his surroundings here, 
and that is a great matter. He ts in the very 
midst of the large village, and the life of it 
goes on all around him ; the little girls even 
play special games of hopscotch — or should 
I call it hop- Tahiti ? — before his window to 
amuse him. The chief, who lives just op- 
tsite, has been most kind, and Princess Mo<^ 
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(the king's sister-in-law, who arrived the d 
wc first drove over, and in whose honour t 
great pig was roasted) has been really ( 
voted in her attentions. She sometimes coc 

dishes herself '"'ly for his dinner, and I 

chief carries icross with an apron c 

One night, when I mis was not at all wel 
she could no he was so much distress 

about him, ; the morning she insist 

upon his moving to her own house, whi 
she has put at his service for as long as 
likes. One reason for this move was tl 
she thought the people were charging a gn 
deal too much for the house he was in; ai 
this was certainly true, as the one at Papet 
was just half the rent, and that was ' 
town.' The princess is a delightful creatui 
and speaks English very well indeed ; i 
believe her to be the same Queen Moe 
Raiatea spoken of in a recent book of trav 
and after seeing her we think it was rath 
familiar to speak of her in such terms as 1 
found therein, as she is really a dignified ai 
imposing personage. She has gone back 
Papeete this morning, and we shall all mi 
her very much ; she came on board the Cm 
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I 10 sit awhile with me, both on Saturday and 
yesterday evening. 

Yesterday morning 1 went to service at 
the native Protestant church. I arrived when 
they were in the middle of a prayer, and just 
knelt down by one of the open doors ; but as 
soon as the princess spied me out, she came 
and took me into her own seat. The church 
is quite a large one, with many doors and 
windows, the latter fitted with something like 
Venetian blinds instead of glass, so that there 
is plenty of air. There are comfortable 
wooden benches, with backs. The Communion 
Table yesterday was all set ready, and com- 
pletely covered over with a white cloth. The 
native minister stood in front of the table 

F dressed in a blue and white pareu, which is a 
piece of cotton stuff put on like an unplaited 
kilt, a rather long black coat and white tie, 
and, of course, bare feet. It was a little 
diSicult to realise that he was the minister ! 
I regretted the nice, proper-looking gown of 
Taniera at Fakarava ; but the people here 
are Independents, and belong to the London 
Missionary Society. The service was very 
Duch like our own at home ; the singing was 
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led by the women of the congregation, and 
the minister went into the precentor's boi 
for the sermon, but never entered the pulpit 
at all I wonder whether the use of that is 
kept for the English or French missionaries, 
and it is tapu for the natives. 

There was a large congregation, and as 
usual, lots of babies and children of all ages. 
many of them lying about on the empty floor- 
space round the Communion Table, They 
were rather more noisy than native children 
usually are, and once two naughty boys began 
a game at bal] ; this, however, was at onoe pot 
a stop to by a tall man who rose from a back 
bench, and the ball was removed by one of 
the matrons. After the sermon two babies 
were brought in to be baptized. One of them 
was dressed in a gorgeous lace robe, with a 
cap of lace and white satin ribbon, such as I 
have not seen for many a long year. The 
baptismal service was exceedingly short and 
simple : the minister took the baby in his 
arms, asked its name, and at once baptized it, 
pouring three good handfuls of water on to 
its face, one at the name of each Person of 
the Trinity. I asked the princess afterwards 
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why there were neither any questions asked 
nor promises made ; she told me that unfor- 
tunately the babies were too often the children 
of unmarried girls who were not church mem- 
bers, and the missionaries, being driven to 
despair over this, had at last made it a rule 
that when any church member brought a child 
to be baptized, it should be done, and no 
questions asked. It seems a. very doubtful 
method, but it is supposed to prevent alien- 
ating the girls, and to keep the children under 
church influence, and better results are hoped 
for with time and training. Certainly the 
more one sees and hears of what goes on 
, the more one can understand the Indian 
'■system of early marriages ! 

When the christenings were over, and the 
princess rose to leave the church, I asked if 
there were not to be Communion ; she said yes, 
and inquired if I wished to stay. When I 
said that I did wish it very much, she at once 
offered to introduce me to the minister, as 
she could not herself stay with me that day. 
When she did this 1 found myself most 
warmly and heartily welcomed ; and indeed 

t found it very touching to share that feast 
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with these brothers and sisters so receadf 
rescued from heathendom. When the dodi 
was removed from the Commuiiion Table, it 
disclosed the wine in two black beer-botdeit 
and the cups were made of very '*™""'* 
earthenware, that sort of iridescent ooppeiy 
gold, that women used to carry about the 
country in baskets long ago in Scotland. The 
bread was baked bread-fruit, broken into verf 
small pieces. The service, apart from these 
things, was all that one could wish, and mudi 
the same as our own, except that the bread 
and wine were handed separately to each 
communicant, and that there was a separate 
prayer of consecration for the wine after the 
bread had been handed to all. This seems to 
me to follow the original more closely than we 
do, and it brought to my mind a line of the 
familiar paraphrase, 'And God anew He 
thanked and praised.' 

When the service came to an end, I found, 
to my intense surprise, that I was to receive 
the 'right hand of fellowship' from every 
member of the congregation. First of all, the 
ministers and deacons came forward and shook 
hands most warmly with me, and then I was 
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Dvited to stand at the door and shake Hands 

nd say " Vuranna ' * to every man and woman 

s they went out. (I am not sure how to spell 

Echat word ; 1 mentioned it once before, at 

iFakarava. where it is also the general greet- 

ling; but here it is pronounced a little differ- 

lently.) I felt that I could sympathise for once 

Burith our missionaries at home when they find 

I themselves in something the same sort of 

Iposition. The enthusiasm and friendliness of 

I the people, however, were both touching and 

amusing; one nice old lady could hardly be 

prevented from dragging me off bodily to her 

Lhouse. The next thing that happened was, 

'that they deputed the chief to go and tell 

Louis that they were collecting things to make 

a feast for their new member, and that these 

would be presented to me at nine o'clock on 

^kt/Ionday morning at Louis's house. When in 

^■taira Louis told this to me, I remarked, ' Well, I 

^^Bli^lways believed that " Godliness was great 

^^^^^but I never before had such immediate 

^^roof of its holding good even in this world ! ' 

Well, 1 went ashore this morning in good 

lime, and by and by we saw people arriving 
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CnxD Tarions diFecooas, with sdcks balaw 
opoo their shoulders, and a most varied assc 
ment of aiticles slui^ from them. Wl 
every one was ready, they walked forward 
together and laid down what they had bnxq 
on the grass in front of our verandah, tald 
care to place the things, we noticed, in 
orderly semicircle, and arranging each offerj 
to look as tempting and beautiful as possil 
Here is an exact list of the^fonu of godlm 
in Tautira : — 

Six hens, one dozen eggs, one lobster, c 
hundred cocoa-nuts, two large bunches of gre 
bananas, two baskets of ripe bananas, t 
bunches of wild bananas for cooking,'* o 
basket of sweet potatoes," two bundles 
taro^ two bunches of bread-fruit, ... a 
three pineapples ! 

About thirty women came with the thin 
and brought, of course, the usual accompa 
ment of children, and we had another gri 
hand-shaking all round. The princess h 
taught me to say '^Maururu vau,' which me; 
' I thank you,' or rather ' Thank you from u 
and that pleased them all very much. The cli 
was present, and acted as interpreter ; and 
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jny name invited them one and all to visit me 
on board the Casco on Wednesday afternoon. 
I shall have to try and think of something 
that I can give them in return. It seems to 
.me that nothing could be more suitable than a 
set of Communion vessels, and at least I could 
^afford something a little better than what they 
'have at present.^' 



\ 

^H Novitnber 6. 

ym'\ X /"E had a deluge of rain yesterday, which 

I' V V came through the skylight, stopped 

my writing, and drove me into a corner for 

shelter. . . , Louis is fairly well again, and is 

able to go out for a little walk from time to 

time; but he is terribly thin and white, and 

; lost all the fine, heal thy- looking sunburn 

hat we were so proud of, which disappoints 

ks very much. Still we are very thankful to 

him so far better, and we feel that the 

' simple, cheerful life here has helped him very 

much. We do not feel so much shut off from 

the people, even in the matter of language ; 

for the chief, whose name is Ariee Teraimano, 

speaks French very well, though he does not 

■Jinow English. He is a good-looking man. 
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inclined to stoutness, as so many Tahitians are, 
and about twenty-eight years old. Two sisters 
and a niece live with him, but the sisters 
unfortunately only speak Kanak, and the niece, 
who does know French, is too bashful to try 
to speak it. Still we all get on together very 
well. ... 1 think now it is likely that we 
shall go straight from here to Honolulu, and 
give up our visit to Huahine in the Society 
Islands; we have lost so much time in Tahiti, , 
and 1 am wearying so much for my letters, that 
I shall not be sorry to get away. You can 
have no idea how homesick I am for news of 
you all. 

This is a very lovely place. High and 
beautifully-formed mountains sweep close down 
to the beach, and they are densely wooded to 
the very top ; from the Casco's deck we look 
up a beautiful, winding valley with a cataract 
tumbling down it, which I long to visit, but, 
alas ! there are no roads save the one to 
Taravao. We are quite at the world's end 
here, in every way ; there is not a shop of 
even the most primitive kind, which seems 
strange in so large and populous a village. 
The people get what they need from small 
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schooners that come into the bay to trade, 

1 and about once a week, if he has time, the 

^■Chinaman from Taravao drives over with 

^Pbread and other things for sale. 

~ I think the most beautiful feature of the 

place, however, is the forest that surrounds it. 

There are many lovely ferns both here and 

at Taravao ; I found two climbing ones," the 

most graceful plants I ever saw; and the bark of 

many of the trees is covered with innumerable 

ferns of all kinds, right up to the very top. 

Some of these, in spite of their position, grow 

to a great size ; I saw harts' tongues, for 

instance, fully three feet long, and though I 

ave not seen any maidenhair yet, 1 found one 

hat was very like the maidenhair spleenwort. 

Il was also delighted to find the sensitive 

plant '* growing like a weed by the wayside ; 

I shall send you a bit, but it is very difficult to 

dry or press, because it shuts up almost if you 

look at it. The only way I can manage is to 

hold one card very gently underneath it, and 

another on the top, and bring them together 

suddenly, before it has time to find out what 1 

am about. 1 shall also send you a bit of the 

'silk-cotton.' By the way, 1 hear that one of 
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my kind fellow-communicants is making 
pillow of it for me, so I have not yet come 
an end of my ' gains of godliness.' 

Wednesday evadi^ 

MY little is over, and has berai 

am glad ay, a great success : thi 
women and thre ildren, one of whom f 
a very small b arrived in due time, a 

each brought me till another present 
you will please ada to the foregoing list 
follows : — 

Twenty-five cocoa-nut bowls, six pillo 
filled with silk-cotton, one orange, a few fi 
shells, six fish, and one basket! 

They were all very nicely dressed, ma 
of them in white, trimmed with embroide 
and their hats were gay with brilliant ribboi 
a bright rose-coloured chenille being much 
favour. They quite filled the cockpit and 
row of chairs placed outside, and looked like 
garden bed full of gay flowers. Many of the 
I noticed, had very nice, sensible faces, a 
they were alt quiet and modest in manner, ve 
unlike some of the young girls, more especial 
at Papeete. I asked them if they would sing i 
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a hymenip which they did very readily, and 
then, rather to my surprise, proceeded to make 
speeches or addresses, and prayers. One of 
the old ladies was as earnest and as Buent as 

Mrs. herself could have been; 1 could 

not help being amused at the thought, with so 
many other differences, but I wished I could 
have understood it all. Our old sailor, Loney, 
who knows the language, told us that they 
prayed for a blessing on the vessel and on the 
captain and every one on board, in return for 
' the great kindness we had shown ikem ' \ I had 
thought it was rather the other way round. . . . 
I must say the captain was very good : he put 
up an awning over the deck in their honour, 
and went ashore to bring them off and back 
himself. I got Loney to tell them how very 
grateful I was for all their kindness to me, and 
what a pleasure it had been to me to Join them 
on Sunday in a real mission congregation, as 1 
had been interested in missions such as theirs 
iQearly all my life. 

We then went down to the saloons, and 
gave them preserves and cake of various 
kinds, and biscuits, and the much -appreciated 
syrup-and- water. We had the dining-room 
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twice filled as full as it could posnbty hold; I 
helped the preserves and cake^ and Vakatine 
poured out the syrap at the other end of Ae 
table. Meaniriule Fanny and LJ<^ enter- 
tained the other half, who were not eatu^ ii 
the after-cabin. When every scrap had ben 
disposed of we went on deck again, and coe 
youi^ lady played us some tunes on the 
captain's accordion ; but they were dreadAiOf 
disappointed that I could not play to them, and . 
begged me over and over again that ' I would 
try.' They came about two o'clock, and stayed 
till past four. Before they went away I gave 
them two bags of flour and a bag of ship's 
biscuit (which they like better than anything) 
to be divided amongst them, and told them I 
was very sorry to have nothing better to give 
in return for all their great kindness to me. 
There was a little more speechifying, and they 
expressed themselves well pleased with every- 
thing, and went ofi" looking very happy and 
content. 

I do not think I ever told you that the 
people at Fakarava gave the Casco the name 
of Pahi Muni, which means the shining or the 
sUver skip ; we thought it such a pretty name 
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Bat we have kept It up, and Lloyd has taught 
\ to the people here. This will explain the 
inclosed. Louis wrote a few verses to Princess 
jloe before she left, and I send you a type- 
ritten copy ior private circulation only, she 
ics not wish it to be published, so it is only 
) be shown to friends.* 
Lloyd has taken to wearing a pareu, the 
native garment, in blue and white cotton, with 
a white coat, and we think he looks very nice 
in it. He goes barefoot, of course. Fanny 
too is quite une/emme Takitienne in her holaku 
and bare feet. She lies on a pillow in the chief's 
smoking-room (which is open all round and has 
a roof of cocoa-nut bark), and can even take a 
whiff of a native cigarette and pass it on to the 
Vther members of the company in the approved 
ay. They pass much of the day there, the 
ladies generally engaged in plaiting hats of 
various kinds : I want to get a lesson in the 
work, which is pretty and useful, but I have 
not managed it yet. . . . 

There is an unexpected chance to send off 
Lihis letter to Papeete, and it must be closed at 
Bonce. I wonder when it will reach you ! 

^K * Foe (he leison iUleU, the verses >re not eiven htie. 

B I 
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On shore tt Taatira^ T«k 
15M NovemStr tSSS. 

MY dear , I little thought when 1 1 
r""—;- '"**-T to you last week, thi 
should write sr from this place, 

just after it star he captain discovered ' 
there was sor wrong with the main n 

of the Casco. ter minute examinatio 

turned out t re was dry rot in it ; 1 

it must have been going on for years, and 1 
it was an actual miracle it did not give wa 
the gale we encountered between Papeete 
Taravao. The captain is very indignant 1 
the yacht should have been allowed to start 
such a cruise without thorough overhaul] 
and blames the last captain, who assured 

M that the vessel was in perfect on 

We feel very thankful that it was found 
before anything more serious happened ; j 
I declare that it was in answer to the pra} 
of my kind old ladies that it was discove 
before we went to sea, and indeed on 
evening of the very day of my party. 1 
next question was, what was to be done ? 1 
Cctsco must return to Papeete either to ge 
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new mast or to have this one patched up, and 
should we go too, or remain here ? Louis and 
all of us agreed that we would much rather 
stay at Tautira, but we did not wish to ' som ' * 
on our good hosts ; however, when we spoke 
to the chief, he assured us so heartily of our 
being welcome here, that we decided to stay 
where we were. As we needed to draw some 
more money, however, it was finally settled 
that I should go to Papeete in the Casco on 
Sunday, spend Monday in seeing to my busi- 
ness and shopping, and come back here on the 
Tuesday, which 1 did. It turned out that no 
mast large enough for the yacht was to be 
found in Papeete, so the old one is to be 
patched up. The captain declares that it can 
be made quite safe by the help of iron rings 
and bolts. He expects to have everything 
ready and in order by the end of next week, 
when he will return here to pick us up, and we 
shall start at once for Honolulu ; but this busi- 
ness will make us at least a fortnight later in 
getting our longed-for letters. It is fortunate, 
however, that we are in a place that we like so 
much, and where the people are so kind to us ; 
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where, in spite of so much that is strange about 
us, we still have learnt to feel at home. 

I have now sailed all round Tahiti, and 
driven round half of it. It is certainly a very 
beautiful island ; the scenery is so varied, and 
near Papeete is quite park-like in character, , 
with large and splendid trees, many of them I 
covered with bloom. The scarlet-flowered 
acacia" was in full beauty and profusion, and 
was perhaps the loveliest of all ; the French I 
call it the 'flamboyant' and Princess Moe 
tells me that it was introduced to the island by 
them, so has no native name. Further south 
the scenery is much wilder, with great stretches 
of the tropical forest vegetation, and we all 
admire that far more. I went to see Princess 
Moe in Papeete, and she was delighted to hear 
that we were staying on for some time yet 
She said she was coming back to Tautira, and 
would hasten her return so that she might see 
as much of us as possible. ... On Tuesday 
morning, my business being done, I rose at 
4 A.M., left the Casco^x. 5.15, and started from 
Papeete at 5.30 in the stage, which is a sort of 
spring cart with three benches with backs to 
them, and an awning stretched on poles to 
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^Beep off the sun's heat The bottom of the 
^Hftrt is packed full of parcels and bundles of alt 
^^pnds that are to be delivered on the road, and 
P^ou have to dispose of your feet among them 
as best you can. A letter-box was hung 
over the end of one of the benches, and we 
stopped at the post-office of every little village 
on our way; when a post-master or mistress 
appeared with a bunch of keys, unlocked the 
bag, looked over all the letters it contained, 
took out those addressed to that district, and 
added any that were to be sent away. You 
may fancy that the correspondence is not very 
large, or it could scarcely be managed after 
such a fashion. Even this rather primitive 
and combined mail-coach-and-carrier's-cart, 
however, does not come further than Taravao, 
which we reached about 12.30, so that I had 
to take a private conveyance to come on here, 
arriving a little after half-past three, and as 
you may imagine, pretty well tired out. I was 
very anxious to get home, partly because if I 
had passed a night in Taravao, I should have 
been obliged to stay at the Chinaman's house, 
which, for many reasons, I did not fancy, but 
Bincipally because it was my dear boy's birth- 
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day 1 I could not bear to spend the whole 
of it away from him and quite alone. 

I was very glad and relieved to find bim. 
looking wonderfully well, and everything 
going on ha( " ' 'ad been decided not 
to celebrate ' till the Wednesday, 

to make sure n, and our hosts were 

looking forwai ittle festival at whick 

they had been o assist. I must ex- 

plain that the f of this house is Ori 

sub-chief of the village ; he is a very fine and 
dignified man, over six feet three in height, 
and broad in proportion." He is a deacon 
of the Protestant Church here, and in the 
minister's absence sometimes preaches him- 
self He has a very nice wife, whose name is 
Haapie, an adopted son called Paieria, and 1 
think another (whose father was, 1 believe, a 
white man, in fact a Beritano), one daughter 
and two grandchildren. It now turns out that 
the princess used her authority to make these 
worthy people give up their house to us, and 
not only that, but to wait upon us besides. 
They have kept for their own use only one 
room, which has a separate entrance from the 
verandah, and they have indeed been most 
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and kind in every way. They only 
,ke their place as our hosts to the extent 
j-of frequently coming In and sitting beside us. 
Ori generally takes a chair, but his wife and 
children prefer the floor, which is covered with 
beautiful mats made by Haapie herself out of 
the leaves of the Pandanus-tree.** It occurs to 
me, however, that 1 have never described this 
house to you. Our sitting-room is 20 feet 7 
inches long by 17 feet 9 inches wide; it is 
entered from the front and back verandahs by 
two doors, opposite each other, and has four 
large windows. The four bedrooms open off 
the sitting-room by a door at each corner : the 
two front ones are each 12 feet 6 inches by 10 
feet 7, and the back ones are larger, as they 
include the depth of the back verandah, and 
have each a second door opening directly from 
it. After many houses that we have seen else- 
where it is quite a mansion, and so exquisitely 
» clean and airy. 
On Tuesday evening, when I had had a rest, 
we went to the chiefs house just next to ours, 

I and had a lesson in plaiting hats from TeAea, 
the chiefs niece. I wish you could have seen 

^us. all lying on mats spread on the grass before 

L 




his house, in moonlight that was litienl^ i 
bright as day: the air like milk, and fiill of swe 
perfumes and quiet sound& It was so to 
pleasanL . . . We learned our lesson, ai 
have both been hard at work ever since ; yi 
will be interested to know that I think it is d 
very same plait ^t you used long ago i 
making gipsy hats out of shavings and strij 
of paper. Fanny is at work on a hat of bai 
boo shavings, which are white and shiny ai 
rather brittle ; I am making mine of pandanv 
which is tougher, and does not require sat 
deft fingers.*' We both wish you were her 
for we are sure you would enjoy this ha 
making industry ; it is the constant occupatic 
of all ladies in Tahiti. Those made of suga 
cane are finer than either of ours, and moi 
thought of, but the best of all are made froi 
the stalks of the arrowroot plant," whic 
unfortunately is not yet in season. 

Louis's birthday party was a great succes 
Two small pigs had been presented to hir 
and we had them both roasted in a nati\ 
oven. This way of cooking certainly preservi 
all the flavour of the meat, and is deliciou 
Our first course was a fine dish of prawns, < 




ttither of small crayfish ; then followed roast 
at the top, and roast pig at the foot of 
table, with an excellent sauce made of 
ated cocoa-nut, lime juice, and sea water, 
potatoes, and roast fei ; after that 
nned peaches and cake. Everything was 
excellent and very highly appreciated, and 
there was but little left in spite of the two 
pigs. We had also two bottles of champagne, 
which Ori thoroughly enjoyed ; ** and after 
dinner Lou managed to carry on a long con- 
versation with him by means of a dictionary 
ud pen, ink, and paper. It was laborious, 
(It amusing. 

Nnvmber 17. 
kUR life here is realty delightful; it is 
almost camping out without its draw- 
lacks, we are so much in the open air. I 
1 just now sitting on the verandah looking 
the green lawn in front, with the village 
■eel, which is green lawn also, but firmer 
under foot than the rest and a little worn 
with traffic, only a few yards off. The street 
proper is bordered by cocoa-nut palms and 
pandanus-trees ; bread-fruits, mangoes, and 
■bananas are scattered about irregularly in all 
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directions. Through the trees 1 see the na 
birdcage-like^' houses on the other side o( 
street, and beyond that the sea stretches a' 
and I can hear the surf breaking with a 
tinuous roar upop *^e reef further out, and 
catch glimpses line of white foam. 

the back of our ise is the Roman Cat] 
church, and thro the back door I can 

Pcre Bruno walk backwards and forw 
in front of his 1 ; cottage, or reading 
breviary in the verandah. 

Our cooking, by the way, is done o 
small oil stove on the back verandah, or il 
have any dish too large for that, we have 
oven arranged outside on the ground, 
have a woman called Sophie, half French ; 
half native, to help Valentine with the w< 
Louis has taken kindly to the native fash 
of eating raw fish," which are said to be v 
nutritious ; he eats them with a sauce mi 
of grated cocoa-nuts and sea water,* similai 
that which was so good with the roast | 
He has a very good appetite now, so I I 
in hope of seeing him soon look a little fatt< 

Bathing is very fashionable here ; but 
people all bathe in the river, and not in 
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aea, — I can't make out why." The boys and 
girls climb into high trees and throw them- 
selves down into the water like ripe fruit 
dropping ; they swim like very fishes, and 
the brown creatures look very pretty as they 
tumble about. Men and women, boys and 
girls, all bathe together, but they are all 
decently clothed in parens ; indeed, the people 
here are very modest and particular in such 
matters, and no one is allowed to bathe with- 
out a pareu even in the most secluded spot. 
The other day I went off by myself to find a 
'quiet place where 1 might bathe without spec- 
tators, but I had not gone far when six children 
joined in my train. When I had found a nice 
place with a grove of pandanus- trees for a 
dressing-room, I told the children to go away ; 
they retreated about a couple of yards and 
then drew themselves up in a line, to watch 
my every movement. It was rather trying, 
but I used the trees as a screen as best I 
could ; and when the dip was over, they again 
assisted at my dressing with the greatest 
interest, and were especially charmed when 
I took a button-hook from my pocket and 

L:d my boots with it. At present I 
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bi^c hogs noAcd w hu i u five bags of floor, 
aad afi Ac tofaaooDvc tare left of tbe quandt)- 
thax we hfoi^kt to give away as presents. ' 
LcxBS e xpLu Dcd that be meant to give these 
tfaii^ just as we were leaving ; that he would 
make his speech, and then walk off to the 
Caua and sail away ; but the chief said thai 
would never do, and would, in fact, be im- 
possible. The people would never consent 
to take these things without giving some- 
thing in return, and if we insisted, they would 
even prevent us by kindly force from going 
away till they had had time to collect their 
g^fts. And yet many people say that they 
only give that they may get more in return ! 
Certainly our experience has been quite the 
leverse of that. 
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We have had very heavy and sudden showers 
>f rain and a good deal of thunder every night 
since Tuesday, so there has been no more 
silling on the grass by moonlight ; but the 
days have been fine and delightfully fresh. 
The people here are a most contented and 
happy set, rejoicing heartily in their magnifi- 
cent climate. There used to be a drinking- 
place in the village, but the chief got it put 
down, and we never hear of any drinking at 
all among them. They are very fond of their 
children, and exceedingly kind to them, but 
the little things are not spoiled; on the con- 
trary they are carefully taught to be quiet and 
well-behaved. It is quite a picture to see 
our gigantic host with a very small grandchild 
perched on his knee or sitting between his feet, 
and both looking perfectly happy. By the way, 
when I said that Ori and his family occupied 
one room in this house, 1 ought to have ex- 
plained that they had really withdrawn to a 
' birdcage ' house on the other side of the 
street, only one or two of them sleeping over 
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Monday f No^femhtr 

YESTERDAY was my first Sunday 
tirely spent on shore at Tautira, 
must give y"" K~ ~ account of it. The pe 
are certainly a t church-going set. 1 

begin at 7 a.m., ' en the service lasts a 
three-quarters i i hour ; it was rather c 
for me, so I cann tell you anything aboi 
The next service is at ten o'clock, and to 
I went with the chiefs sister; it lasted al 
an hour, and was much like our own at he 
with a good many hymen^s,^ short praj 
and a short sermon. The inevitable bat 
by the way, behaved very well. After ser 
all the people adjourned to the public I 
which is a very large ' birdcage ' house, \ 
a dais or platform at one end ; and at 
further end of this platform there is a l 
table and a bench on which the chief and 
councillors sit, as many as are present, 
rest of the people sit on the floor, either 
the dais or the lower part, as they prel 
children are admitted, and even dogs, thoi 
the latter are never allowed to go into 
church. When all are seated the offi 
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newspaper is read aloud for the public benefit, 
and the Government announcements and ordi- 
nances are considered and discussed. It is a 
I veritable ' Parliament House ' on a small scale, 
^brhere any one may give an opinion, ask for 
Hbdvice, or make any matter publicly known ; 
"and here yesterday the chief announced that 
Louis intended to give a feast to the in- 
habitants of the village to show his gratitude 
for the kindness with which we had been 
welcomed and always treated. The notice 
was received, I am glad to say, with evident 
satisfaction. 
^B At 3 P.M. I returned to church with ' Mrs. 
^K)ri.' A nice-looking young deacon conducted 
Htfae tirst part of the service and preached a 
short sermon, standing the while at the Com- 
munion Table ; he then retired to the body 
of the church, the native minister went into 
the precentor's box, and there followed a long 
discussion, in which a good many of the men 
took part, and all seemed closely interested. 
The minister appeared to reserve the right of 
reply, and occasionally he called upon different 
people to give their views. I would have 
riven the world to be able to understand it 
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all I have been told that they make { 
use of ridicule here, and I observed that 
in church the man who could turn the ti 
against his opponent seemed to gain 
day ; but Prlnrpcc Moe comes to-morrow, 
through hei to find out more abd 

... It appe; ,t the people usually c< 

once more, at m., in ' Parliament He 

this time to si tien^s ; but for some re 

which I do r know, this was yestc 
omitted, so On id his wife sang A^m 
to us, lying on the floor of our 'salon.' ' 
know a great many by heart, and sing 1 
very prettily ; there is a curious quality a 
their voices, difficult to describe. They 
use the word mitonaree to mean church t 
bership ; they said, for instance, that I 
mitonaree, and they were both mitonaree 
the others were not mitonaree. . . . 

We were amused to find that when the ■ 
announced Louis's feast in the ' Parliai 
House,' he called him 'the rich man.' 
turns out to be fortunate that we had ord 
/our hogs, for we now learn that the villa 
divided into four sets, or classes, of pe< 
and according to native etiquette, the 
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must be divided into four portions, and sepa- 
rately presented to each. The first set consists 
of the Protestant minister and his regular con- 
gregation, or church members ; the second, of 
the chief, the councillors, and the inhabitants 
generally ; the third, of the schoolmaster and 
school-children ; and the fourth, of Pere Bruno 
and the Roman Catholics, who are very few 
in number. It seems an extraordinary system. 
as many of the people belong to more than 
one class ; for instance, Ori, our host, is both 
a church deacon and a councillor. 



Tittriday, Noi'ember 23. 

THE Princess Moe arrived on Tuesday. 
I wanted to give up my room to her, 
but Ori would not hear of that, and insisted 
on turning out of the one room he had hitherto 
kept for their own use ; so she is practically 
living in our house, and we see a great deal 
of her and like her very much. She has 
taught us several new plaits for hat-making, 
and Fanny and she have ' exchanged names ' 
in the native fashion, which is looked on here 

I as a real bond of relationship. She has given 
k 1^ > 
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Fanny her mother's name, Terii- Tauma-7 
part of which word means ' heaven, ' I bel 
and part is connected with some land in 
neighbourhood, and gives Fanny the rigl 
claim it if she 
Fanny gave 
which is Hes 
' made brothei 
name ' Louis' i: 
lion, so that i 



^'^s a mind to. 

her own mother's n 
Louis and Ori have 
id exchanged names ; 
'ui in the native pronu 
3nly alters his name 
slightly. He has j iven Louis his own C 
tian name of Teriitera, In making brot, 
they have to eat together, but it is not ne 
so formal a ceremony here as at Atuona, v 
we were adopted by the chief, and the i 
was only and solely for us and our new fai: 
The princess has also given Lloyd and 
complimentary names, but I am not sun 
them yet, and will tell you them later. 

Yesterday our ' feast ' went off splendj 
Louis's four hogs were roasted whole 
wrapped in pieces of matting made of the gi 
leaflets of the cocoa-nut, beautifully brai 
together. They were laid out in front of 
steps up to our verandah, along with four h 
tin boxes of ship's biscuits, which we deci 
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to give instead of flour, as the natives are so 
particularly fond of them. Four o'clock had 
been fixed as the hour of distribution, but long 
before that time people began to arrive, all 
very gaily dressed, and carrying their return 
gifts with them generally slung upon poles: 
live pigs and live hens were tied by their feet 
in this way, and protested loudly against such 
upside-down treatment. It was a pretty sight 
from first to last, but the prettiest part of it 
all was the appearance of the school-children, 
who marched two and two with the school- 
master at their head. The children had been 
to the woods to gather bananas and other fruit, 
and they also carried them slung from poles 
balanced on their shoulders like their elders, 
Lsome of them staggering under the weight ; 
ftwhile the schoolmaster brought a basket full 
■of the beautiful rose-apples." Each set, or 
l^rty, piled their gifts in a separate heap 
^on the lawn in front of our house, and the 
people and children sat down in groups upon 
the grass ; but when all were gathered to- 
gether we discovered to our consternation that 
there wereyii/^ heaps of presents instead of the 
rfour we had been told to expect. It turned 
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out that a very small body of Mormon 
think six in number — whom the chief 
never expected to take separate action, 
nevertheless done so, and broug-ht qui 
I large heap of "■''"' as their own contribn 
You can imagini r perplexity and embar 
ment, as there we only four hogs, and il 
impossible to i e a proper division 
presentation to t h party as native cu 
demanded. Howe\'er, they were very 
siderate ; it was arranged after some discui 
that there should only be a general prest 
tion, and they should be left to divide 
things amongst themselves as best they co 
So, as soon as this had been settled, L( 
Fanny, and I went to the top of the veran 
steps, and he made a speech to them in Fre 
thanking them all in the name of each of 
party for the great kindness and hospit: 
they had shown us, and begging them 
accept our small gifts as a token of 
gratitude and affection. He mentioned 
many different countries that we had I 
in, and said that of all of them, he liked 1 
tira best ; and that often when we wouk 
sitting over the fire in the midst of the i 
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and snow of our own land, we would re- 
member with longing their lovely climate. 
Then the chief translated it to the people, 
and an elderly gentleman rose and accepted 
the gifts in their name with many warm 
thanks, saying how much they had atl been 
pleased to have us amongst them, and that the 
longer we stayed the better they would like it. 
After this began the presentation of their 
return gifts to us. There was a separate 
speech made over each heap, describing what 
it contained, and begging our acceptance of 
it ; and at the end of the speech, the spokes- 
man walked forward and presented a sample 
of the gifts and shook hands with us all, and 
we exchanged iao-ranos.* (This is the third, but 
I believe the correct way, to spell it. You see 
I live and learn !) The wag of the speakers 
was the leader of the Mormons, and his speech 
was most amusing. He described the hens as 
being descendants of the ' cock that frightened 
Peter,' and he brought us two eggs and told 
us to take them home and ' make them into 
chickens,' and they would always sing us a 
song that would remind us of Tautira. He 




I, 
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was evidently a very popular ofator, u b 
asked to speak for some of the odier p 
also ; so the Mormons, thoi^;fa few. were 
to the front of the proceedings. One of 
had brought « basket of eggs, which ar 
over plentiful here, and another a vei 
teresting fish-hook in the old atjrle, ma 
pearl shell.*" Louis returned t-haiW^ (q 
all at the end, and so it concluded; btil 
1 wish you could have seen it, for it was 
a pretty sight, and I cannot do justice to 
We found ourselves, when all was ove 
proud possessors of such quantities of 
that we scarcely know what to do wii 
We have ten little pigs, twenty-three f 
and countless cocoa-nuts, bananas, bread-f 
bundles of iaro, and pineapples, not to s 
of silk-cotton pillows. Ori and the cl 
retainers had to gather all together and 
them away for us. They tied the banana 
to the nearest trees, three of which are 
heavy-laden with the bunches ; the cocoa- 
are piled in heaps at the foot, so as t< 
shaded from the sun. Then they took 
bamboos on which the gifts had been car 
and very cleverly made a kind of double 
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into one end of which the pigs were put, and 
into the other the chickens ; and now we are 
left to eat through the larder at our leisure. 
Fortunately the live-stock feed on cocoa-nuts 
and bananas, so they are well provided for, 
and that will help us through. 

Louis is very tired to-day with yesterday's 
excitement, and hopes he will not have such 
another experience for many a long day ; he 
enjoyed it heartily, but it fairly wore him out. 
Ori tells us that he managed the division of 
the gifts all right. A whole hog was given 
to the Mormons, but they very equitably 
returned one-half of it. and then the church 
members made common cause with the general 
inhabitants, and had a hog and a half between 
them. This solved the difficulty, and all seem 
to have been well satisfied, which is the great 
point. Old Pere Bruno told us that he had 
enough to serve him for three days at least, 
and that all the people had got more than they 
expected. We were thankful to hear this, as 
it did not look very much amongst so many, 
nd yet it cost about seventeen pounds. 
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HERE we are still, and there is al 
no word of the Casco. We 
beginning to fct a little anxious aboul 
and our provis are running low ; we 

had no butte some days, and to-da 

had no coffee breakfast, and the wi 
very nearly :d, so I do hope the 

will come ve i. 

Last Saturdaj Louis and Fanny a.n€ 
all went to Paupera to visit Tati, the 
of that district ; he is a Salmon, a brotl: 
Mrs. Darsie's, and not only of high rani 
very well-informed about native custom! 
literature. Of course, therefore, Louis 
very anxious to see him ; but it was a dri 
five hours, and we were frightened to lel 
undertake anything so fatiguing. How 
I am thankful to say that he came bac 
Monday, very tired certainly, but not r 
the worse of the expedition. They 
most kindly received, and Lou got a j 
deal of information of all kinds ; the 
thing that he objected to was that they 
bim European food instead of native. V 
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Tati heard that he was so fond of /ei (the 
wild banana), he said that Louis would be 
sure to return to Tahiti, as it was a proof 
that the island had cast a spell on him. 

On Tuesday Moe gave us a grand feast 
in this house ; several men cooked it, and a 
man and woman waited. Before dinner Moe 
brought wreaths for the whole party to wear, 
made of the leaves of a plant which turns 
bright yellow as it withers ; I only wish you 
could have seen us with them on! We were 
like a party of Bacchantes, and between you 
and me, I will confess that I felt more than 
a little ridiculous in mine. Ori looked better 
than any one else : with his fine grave face 
he reminded me of one of the Roman em- 
perors. Here is our bill of fare : ist course, 
an omelette ; 2nd, crayfish ; 3rd, fried chicken ; 
4th, a native curry of chicken, seasoned with 
saffron, red peppers, and cocoa-nut; 5th, stewed 
chicken ; 6th, two roast pigs and one roasted 
fowl. These last were put on the table, and 
then at once removed, cut up, and handed 
round. We had cocoa-juice served in the nut 
to drink, and after dinner tea was served with 
cocoa-nut milk. Everything was delicious. 
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especially the curry, which was totally diffi 
from any I had ever tasted, not at all hot, 
particularly well-flavoured. In the eve 
we played High, Low, and Jack, with 
princess, and en*"yed ourselves very n] 
She is a great il with us, and alway 
bright and pleasant and fond of a joke ; 
presentation pillow s lie about on the floor, 
when she or other visitors are here, they c 
in very usefully. Last night, for instance 
taught the princess vingt-et-un, and we al 
or lay on the floor while we played, an 
miring crowd gazing in at us from door 
window all the time. 

I am glad to say that Louis keeps n 
wonderfully well, and this place suits 
better than any we have ever tried, 
that, as well as many other reasons, we ! 
be very sorry to leave, but we weary ten 
for those longed-for letters ! 

Decembe 

AFTER watching for the yacht all day 
every day, almost as eagerly as s 
wrecked mariners, a letter at last came f 
the captain to say that he found the other i 



keep 
ptneai 
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vas rotten also, and must be patched up before 
*we could venture to start for Honolulu. Here 
was a business, and once more it was a question 
what we were to do. We felt that we had 
already 'sorned' far too long on Ori's kind- 
ness, and our food, chat is, the European part 
of it. was done ; so surely we ought to return 
at once to Papeete. On the other hand we 
had not nearly enough money to pay up here 
and cover our journey to Papeete ; the captain 
keeps the 'bank' on the yacht, and of course 
iiat was out of reach. Again, we had no 
eans of conveying all our possessions thither, 
and this place suits Louis so much better than 
Papeete that it seemed almost providential 
that he should be kept here, even against his 
will. Louis and Fanny both got quite upset 
and tearful over the discussion which followed 
in solemn conclave with the chief, Ori, and 
Pert Bruno; and finally, after much talk, Ori 
made a solemn oration to Louis, which was 
translated to him by the chief, and was to this 
effect : ' You are my brother, and all that 1 
have is yours. I know that your food is done, 
but I can give you fish and /eias much as you 
^ffike. This place suits you, and it makes us 
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happy to have you,^stay here till the CaA 
comes, be happy, ei ne pleurcs plus \ ' 

Louis could not resist this kindness, so bd 
we are, and here we remain ; and more thi 
that, Ori went off to Papeete yesterday in li 
big canoe, and is to return to-morrow wi 
fresh stores for us from the Casco. . . . 



THE wind continues very high, so tb 
Ori was prevented from getting bat 
yesterday, and we are a little anxious abo 
him. We are now almost entirely reduced 
native foods, and we are learning how go( 
they are and growing really fond of thei 
The poi'poi made of taro and eaten with coco 
nut cream is our favourite, 1 think ; it is like 
delightful cream ' shape,' or sort of blancmang 
but more substantial and satisfying. Lloyd d 
Glares it reminds him of cold porridge, but i 
that is a dish I do noi appreciate, I rath 
resent the comparison. We certainly feel, hoi 
ever, that it is as nourishing and sustaining i 
porridge — so much I will allow. 
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I do not believe I told you that Princess 
iloe, when she arrived, brought with her five 
-I can scarcely call them servants, let us say — 
etainers. One is the proprietor of her very 
hice carnage and also the driver of it, and is 
iccompanied by his wife and child. There 
ire also two girls who attend on the princess, 
rhey are all of rank and are landed pro- 
prietors in Papeete, and have servants to wait 
1 them. The princess is on excellent terms 
krith them, but at a certain distance, reminding 
be strongly of Ciuny and his retainers : there 
\ just the same intimate, yet stately, relative 
losition. The gentleman whom we call the 
iCharioteer,' for want of another name (his 
wn is so painfully long and syllabic that it is 
impossible to remember), was invited to dine 
with us at Moe's feast, and he often joins our 
salon in the evening ; his wife occasionally 
comes with him, but never either of the girls. 
We suppose they are either of rather lower 
rank, or their age or employment makes it 
etiquette not to appear, 
b On Sunday afternoon the 'Charioteer' con- 
Biucted the services in church, and there was an 
Hextra long discussion afterwards, when several 

H —^ 
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evid }y amusii^ remarks were made and 
mud ppbuded. In the evening I asked Mce 
many [oesrioas about it all ; it appears that od 
these i xasions all the three sermons they have 

heard in •'•- -* -^"cussed and criticised. 

and the ;stions to see if they 

have listen :ood the meaning. I: 

seems to mc plan for keeping their 

attention and d I should like to see 

it introduced i >iintry places at home. 

I asked also what u is had been. She told 

me that one of the sermons was about Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and apparently his being made to 
eat grass like the beasts, as a punishment for 
pride, had provoked most of the laughter- 
Louis here broke in rather flippantly, and 
asked the princess, 'Where was Moses when 
the candle went out ? ' And then our deacon 
put a question to us that was curious and in- 
structive. He wanted to know 'why Moses 
was not killed along with the firstborn of the 
Egyptians." This would never occur as a 
difficulty to our minds, but according to their 
customs of adoption, Moses really was the son 
of Pharaoh's daughter, and therefore himself 
the firstborn of an Egyptian ! He put several 
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(ther questions, which we managed to answer 
plih some credit ; and then he asked what was 
: reason of the ' shaved heads ' of the Roman 
aihoMc priests, and started Louis on the 
ncient history of the tonsure till the ' Chario- 
' announced that he was 'a very learned 
' After that, two of the best singers 
the church came and sang hymenis to us 
aily beautifully, so we had a very Sabba- 
ical evening. As usual, there was a large 
^d admiring audience at doors and windows. 
I Fanny announces there is one role in 
tahitian life that she will have nothing to 
Bo with, and that is the grandmother's. All 
the burden of the babies falls upon them, 
in addition to much else, while the young 
mothers ' laze ' about and enjoy themselves. 
Mrs. Ori. for instance, has two grandchildren, 
one a little girl of two years and the other a 
baby of some two months, and she is never 
to be seen without one of them or both. We 

always call the little girl G . because there 

is something in her serene dignity and the way 
^wic folds her hands, that reminds us all of our 

^Hwn dear G at home. The little one 

^Knows her name quite well now, and has vox 

L 
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over the terrible dread of white faces whi 
the very young native children feel, just ; 
own at home are afraid of ' the b'acky ma 
Louis used to say. Children are very I 
here, that is tin, and their parent 

devoted to I lough the habit of adt 

is hard to coi end. Princess Moe ha 

five childrei ler four daughters we 

adopted by ( ;, and left her when 
were about a aid ; the old Queen Pc 

took one, and t other was taketi by 
Darsie. Moe only kept her one son to he 
and he died at five years old, which v 
terrible grief to her ; had he lived, he \ 
now have been the next heir to the throne 
The chief and his family are all awaj 
now ; they have gone to a place in the n 
tains where they have land, to superir 
its measurement for registration. Thej 
living in a house made entirely of leavi 
the cocoa-palm. Moe, 1 believe, ought to 
gone with them last week, but would not I 
us ; however, on Monday she could put oi 
longer, and was obliged to go to see afte 
measurements of her own land. Her retai 
have gone with her, and we feel very < 
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ind unoccupied. The people of this district 
, belong to the Teva tribe, and hold their 
leads very high, thinking themselves much 
letter than the Pomares. though the latter 
Bve been astute enough to have themselves 
ade kings. Quite recently the present Po- 
are tried to prove himself a Teva in one 
the disputes about land, but failed alto- 
;ether, when one of the Tevas said, ' Let 
him content himself with being a Pomare, 
for he can never be a TtvaV All this was 
recounted by Tati Salmon, the chief of the 
Tevas. Doesn't it remind you of our own 
■ -Highland clans? 

^B Dtitntltr 5, 

^^T^HE high wind still continues, and there 

^V X. is no saying when Ori may get back. 

^pVe only hope he is safe at Papeete, where 

there are said to be six boats from Tautira 

and six from Taravao. all waiting at Point 

Venus for a change of wind, and unable to 

get home lill it comes. We are more than 

vexed that Ori should go through all this on 

Bsur account ; every one made sure of a change 

^Bi the weather on Monday, with the new 

^Bioon ; but wc were disappointed in our hopes. 

B ^ A 
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Meantime we are all perforce teetota 
having nothing left of a spirituous chai 
save a bottle of very new rum that On 
us : the taste of which, to the unaccusl 

palate, is so unpleasant, that do 

short of the t necessity will induce 

touch it. 

I think wh suffer most from, how 

is the want i ks. I have only one 

me, and Lloyd is none at all, so he 
shared mine, and I am sure has read il 
or three times entirely through. I sai 
him one day that I thought he could pa 
examination in it now, and he replied, ' 
if I just crammed up a few dates and : 
of the pieces of poetry, 1 could go in for a 
class with honours.' It is the Life 0/ 
Henry Lawrence, and very interesting, t 
have no doubt you have read it. 



ORI came back in safety on Thur 
evening, bringing our stores, sc 
are relieved about him, and no longer feel 
shipwrecked mariners. He was greatly 
lighted with his visit to the Casco ; he 



[ 
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Ived on board from Saturday till Monday, 

id declared that it was 'just like having a 

ither at Papeete.' He dined with the captain. 

id ' there was a separate bottle of wine put 

iwn for each ; the food was so good, and 

lere were so many things, that he had to eat 

great deal.' His four young men dined 

ith the sailors. The captain offered him a 

in the cabin, but he thought it was too 

t, so he elected to sleep on deck, where the 

lilors brought him boat cushions ; but the 

captain scolded them, and sent them down for 

proper pillows. This was his own account, 

which Moe translated for us. I told her to 

ask him how he liked the 'duff,' which we 

always have, in orthodox sea fashion, on 

Sundays ; he replied that he liked it so much 

that he told the cook just to leave it on the 

table so that he might eat some more in the 

morning! To show that his appetite was 

appreciated on board, I may mention that 

the captain tells us in his letter that after the 

Colonel (as Louis often calls Ori) had eaten 

his first dinner on board. Ah Fou said, ' Him 

roust leave dam quick, or else bust um bank ! ' 

— meaning that the Casco stores would be 



™ 
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exhausted. The inhabitants of this pea 
pride themselves on their good appetite 
they certainly have reason. 

The chief, with his family and 
returned from the hills on Wednesdaj 
Moe found a letter from the king waitii 
arrival (addressed ' To the great Print 
Tautira, P. V.' these letters standin 
Pomare $tli), which desired her to g-o al 
to Papeete, so she and all her peopl 
yesterday morning. She may perhaps x 
in the Casco when it comes for us, along 
her daughter, Mrs. Norman Brander. W. 
that the captain hopes to be ready to sti 
the beginning of the week. The compli 
tary name, by the way, that was given I 
by Moe is Teiriha, and the one for Lie 
Aromai-terai ; they both mean ' membe 
the royal family.' 

Monday, Decentbe. 

THIS letter is at the best but a bunc 
fragments, but as there is a cham 
send it off for the mail, I shall let it g( 
have come to an end of my envelopes 
very nearly of my paper ; it is high timi 
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the Casco to come and replenish me. How- 
ever I sincerely hope this is the last letter I 
shall write to you from Tahiti, and I trust that 
before I send off another I shall have got my 
longed-for news of you. . . . 




ICLUSION 



/w. i^ 



HERE we -e, still hanging on \ 
for the Lasco : since we have I 
more letters from the captain, we mad 
that he would come this week. We 
begowk on Friday evening, for we i 
schooner come pretty close in, and fel 
it was the Casco ; we supposed that th 
tain was afraid to venture through the ; 
Uile at night, and that he would lie ol 
come in on Saturday morning. But 
morning came there was no sign of hin 
cannot have been the Casco after all. 

We have had a quiet week, with on 
events to mark it. On Monday aftern 
lot of boys and girls adorned with wi 
and singing, passed the house in a littlt 
pany. On inquiry, it appeared that tht 
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riayed truant from school, and the school- 
aster had sent them to the 'Council' for 
unishment. Ori took them to the Fari- 
, or Parliament-house, and lectured them 
[everely ; and then sentenced them to weed 
: grass, the ringleader foe ten days, some of 
he others for five, and the little ones for three, 
ou declares that the wreaths and songs were 
keep their spirits up, on the 'highwaymen 
marching to Tyburn' principle! 
The next event was the arrival of two 
ench gentlemen to examine the school, and 
jith them, acting as interpreter, came our 
K)d friend from Fakarava, M. Donat! We 
so happy to meet again, though un- 
■rtunately he could only spare us a very few 
nutes. We all attended the examination ; 
. I am sorry to say that the Tautira chil- 
iren do noi shine at lessons ! They seem to 
take no interest in them at all ; though the 
examiners were most kind and patient, they 
could make but little out of them. Strangely 
enough, arithmetic was the one thing that they 
did .seem to know something about, which is 
very unlike our country children at home. It 
is only fair, however, to remember that no one 
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reads here, and I do not think any one fe 
Ph^e Bruno has any books, except the Bil^ 
so the children can't see much use or good 
learning. i 

This has been another Communion Sand 
here. It should have been on the first Sund 
of the month, but the 'Missionary' is ill, ai 
they could get no one to take his place ua 
to-day. 1 tittle thought that I should ha 
another opportunity of 'keeping the feai 
with my good friends, but so it has been, ai 
much shaking of hands we had when all « 
over. How often I shall remember it. wb 
I am far away ! 

Fanny has turned this house into a verital 
picture-gallery. First she did a silhouette 
Ori by taking the shadow of his head on t 
wall, with the help of a lamp, drawing t 
outline, and then filling it in with Indian ir 
This was for us to carry away with us ; but 
turned out so good that Ori demanded to ha 
all our likenesses in return, and she has be 
hard at work to satisfy him, Lou doing t 
outline of her own head for her. All a 
really good, but I think mine is the great* 
success of the lot, and 1 wished my dc 
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T could have seen it. He was never 

Ijuite satisfied with what he called ' ordinary ' 
photographs of ine! Louis has printed under 
hem all our names, both English and native. 
^ his own he has put, 
' Teriitera, 

' Robert Louis Stevenson, 
"and party, came ashore from yacht 
Casco, November 188S ; and were 
two months the guests of Ori, to 
whom, having little else, they grate- 
fully bequeathed their shadows in 
memoriam." 
Under Fanny's various names is added. 
Made these shadows for the house of Ori the 
ill. December 1888.' 



H' 



/■Virf'ff, Dee. 11, 
9.30 A.«. 

\ URRAH ! a sail in sight ; we trust it is 
the Casco, and are thankful, for last 
night was stormy, and we were very anxious 
■bout her. We hear that Moe and her daughter 
are on board. ... It was not the Casco after all ! 
but in the evening a white speck appeared on the 

trizon, which was pronounced to be a pa/ii-, 
■ 
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and on Saturday momingf it was still A 
and coming nearer, till about 1 1 A-m. thei 
cast anchor within the reef, and we wer 
longer shipwrecked mariners. Moe had 

com ness detained her, bul 

sent ti I to us all. 

On bdardilu ' Casai at 
Dtc. 27, 1888. 

AS soon asco arrived, Lloyd, Vj 

tine, all me on board, so as to 

the Ori family more jse of their house ; but L 
and Fanny stayed on shore till the last mow 
The captain required a free day to tigl 
the rigging, so it was arranged that we shi 
make a start on Tuesday, Christmas Day. 
Sunday we ail dined with Ori, as he was c 
anxious to entertain the captain in return 
his hospitality at Papeete. We had a pai 
fowls stuffed and cooked by Fanny, two n 
pigs, and a puddingj also made by Fanny, 
everything was very good indeed. Ori, I i 
remark, has the greatest respect for Fani 
cooking powers, and just quietly insisted 1 
she should prepare the things for his fei 
We of course provided the fruit, etc., for 
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adding, as well as bread and champagne, 
n Monday Ori, his wife, and the two adopted 
ms, Paerai and Teril, lunched on board with 
I, on salt beef, salt pork {salt things are a 
leat treat to them), and an immense plum- 
dding. We were also very busy packing 
id transporting our goods to the Casco. 
On Tuesday morning I went ashore about 
A.M., and found everybody in a most de- 
*ssed condition ; poor Madame Ori, weep- 
g in a bedroom, and Ori himself with tears 
ling his eyes, and just ready to overflow, 
loyd and I went to church with Ori and the 
liefs niece, and found quite a Sunday con- 
regation, — indeed they go to church just as 
1 a Sunday, and think it wrong to do any 
work on Christmas Day. After church a 
number of the congregation came to say good- 
bye, sitting round the room and on the 
verandah, as sad and solemn as if they were 
at a funeral. We only managed to slip out for 
a few minutes to snatch a farewell visit to Pere 
Bruno and the chief. At 11.30 the captain 
came with the boat to take us off, our final 
adieus had to be said, and we tore ourselves 
borrowfully away from the kind friends and 
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the lovely place where we had spent ' 
happy months. Heavy rain came on after 
got on board ; but in spite of that, Ori 
many of the people, both young- and 
gathered unde ' ':rees. at the place wh< 
they could w; departure. It was at 

2.30 before all sady and the wind favi 

able; we then jhed anchor, and as 

passed out thrc the reef the captain i 

thirteen shots ( his rifle and the flag 

thrice dipped in a farewell salute. Se 
shots were fired from the shore in answer, ; 
we replied with another three : while we 
stood on the deck frantically waving our ha 
kerchiefs to the friends whom we could 
see watching us. We could not tear oursel 
away till they were quite out of sight. ' 
rain was over by this time, and the sun sh 
on our departure ; but it was a very 
Christmas Day, and we do not wish to m. 
so long a stay at any other place, — it ma 
the parting too trying. . . . 

We did our best to cheer up at dinner, ; 
had a game at whist in the evening, but it ' 
half-hearted work. 

I must tell you, while 1 think of itj a don 
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Ori's. Louis was telling him about 



his 



» 



ther and the ' Northern Lights'; when Ori. 

ith a wave of his hand towards the portraits. 

nmedialely said, ' He made lights, and she 

Fanny) makes shadows.' Louis knows a good 
deal of Tahitian now, and can make himself 
understood with only the occasional aid of 
diagrams ; and he and Ori have had long 
[Conversations. Ori always wanted to know 

all about ' Lou. and was very anxious, to be 
Sure, that he correctly understood what was 

id. One evening he asked Louis how much 

; made by his books, and when he was told 
what Kidnapped brought in the first year, he 
could not believe that there was not some 
mistake, and though it was to r.M., went off 
,to bring the chief as interpreter, and make 
sur€. As they scarcely ever read themselves, 
it must be strange, and almost incredible to 
them, that book-making should be a paying 
occupation! Pi-re Bruno, by the way, told 
Louis two things that I think are worthy of 
being preserved. On the Saturday before we 
left, it chanced that one or two of our friends 
from Papeete arrived in Tautira on a pleasure 
trip. Some of the natives promptly told Pert 
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Bruno that the French Government had 
these gentlemen to tell ' the rich man ' {Lo 
that he must leave on the Sunday. He rq 
that he would on no account sail on Sun 
and *'^''* ^'^ ■a'r,J^U not leave till it suited 
own He was then told that i 

did nday he must pay a h( 

fine El that he remained on 

island. ' rich man ' replied ih 

fine V, I bim, and he did not ca 

pin for it, a ory-tellers wound up i 

■ Vot'/d tm hotnme eomme il faut f i 
Bruno, even, was perplexed by so ciro 
stantial an account, and asked if there w 
any foundation for it, which of course tl 
was not. 

The other thing is that this same Pere Bn 
is going to take Louis as the text of a sermi 
I think this should delight Cummy's he 
when she hears of it, and I wonder how of 
Lou is to appear in the pulpit, either in pen 
or through his books. This time he is to 
held up to the people of Tautira because 
was so cheerful and uncomplaining during 
his stay there, ' though he had to put up w 
many things that must have been hardshi 
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I him ' ; and then his style of dress is to be 
leld up as an example : ' he only wore what 
was useful and necessary, and never went in 
anything ornamental or extravagant'!! 
ouis is delighted that he has at last found 
lomeone who appreciates his taste in dress, 
nd wishes he could have a copy of the sermon 
) send to some of his scoffing friends, 1 may 
(ere privately mention that / think his dress 
hould rather have been held up as a beacon 
I warn than an example to imitate, seeing 
lat he seldom wore anything but a pyjama 
luit intended only for sleeping in. very badly 
"shaped, and dreadfully unbecoming! 

Well, we spent nine weeks in all at Tautira, 
and so far as Lou's health is concerned, the 
long detention has proved a blessing. The 
change in him is something marvellous ; all the 
first week he was in bed with constant cough, 
high fever, and all the worst symptoms, and 
now he is better than 1 have known him since 
1 879. is able for a good long walk, and has been 
for some time bathing in the sea almost every 
day. His appetite, too, has been splendid — 
worthy of a Teva ; he has been able to write a 
good deal and has nearly finished Tkt Master, 
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and we think and hope that he is a httle E 
even than when he was in the Marqu 
which was the highest level he had hill 
reached. All this makes us start on our joi 
nortl I— ' " the long-run homewa 

in a VI ' tha rame of mind. 

Dtcemie 

WE ar J delightful weather an 

f ring our ' summer cnii 

the South Seas,' hough it has lingere 
into midwinter. No one has been sick 
we have fallen back into our former roi 
even to the Decline and Fall. We dc 
make very rapid progress, it is true, but 
one prefer a long and pleasant voyage 
short stormy one. On Thursday we p; 
two of the Paumotus group, Makatea 
Tikaliau, but there was so little wind 
it was impossible to get through the reel 
make a landing, as we would have liked t 
On Friday we sighted the mail-steamt 
route to Papeete, and tried to get near en 
to speak her; however, after coming tov 
us for a while she seemed to change her i 
and returned to her course. . . . The h( 
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;ater than we have had yet, while at sea. 
R the heat of the day the wood of the deck 
tmosl burns our hands and feet, and the brass 
rould </ui/e do so, if we did not avoid it. We 
io not light the lamp in the cabin in the even- 
ng now. because it overheats it so much ; so 
re spend the evening on ^deck, and though 
here is no moonlight at present, the stars are 

brilliant we scarcely miss it. Venus casts 

1 broad reflection on the water, quite like a 
•oung moon, but I fear we have seen the last 
if the Southern Cross, as just now it does not 
be till four in the morning. I have only just 

icovered two facts that may amuse you. 
hile at Tautira I noticed three stars that 
iked very like Orion's belt, but declared it 
could not be him, as he had neither shoulder 
nor knee, nor his dog running after him. But 
soon after we started I discovered Orion all 
complete, and I discovered too that the reason 
I had not recognised him before was that he 
was standing on his head ! The other thing 
that puzzled us was a beautiful constellation 
of small but very bright stars, exactly, as Louis 
said, like an old-fashioned diamond brooch, 
which in Tahitian bears the pretty name of 
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' little eyes.' This now turns out to be 
Pleiades, I suppose it is the extreme cleai 
of the atmosphere that makes the iadivi 
stars look so much larger that we none < 
recogi ' 1 it. 



maf^:% 



A NOT 
sum 
that this is 
realise what this di 



[jvely night after a 
It is hard to bel 
ear's Day, and harde 
r was last year at Sara 
when we shivered amidst the surroun< 
snows. How like a dream that part of 
trip seems now ! 

We had a very quiet day, and the ( 
notable event was that we had stewed d 
for lunch, the last of our fresh meat. Iv 
dined with us^ — he generally takes his meal 
the after-cabin for the sake of greater c 
ness, — and our dinner consisted of salt b 
salt pork, a stew of tinned mutton, vegetat 
duff, and champagne, in which you may 
sure we drank to you all at home. In 
evening, as a mild excitement, we pla 
' what is my thought like ' in the starlij 
J am sorry to say, however, that they pron 
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a change of weather with the new 



JoHuaiyb. 
"^HAT promised change came, with a 
vengeance. Since Tuesday nighl the 
'eather has been very unpleasant, squalls of 
jrind, rain pouring as it only can in the tropics, 
hunder and lightning, hail and gloom. For 
Kro whole days we were shut up in the cabin, 
jid got through the time as best we could 
irith the help of Gibbon, hat-plaiting, and cards. 
t am also reading Laurence's life, and enjoy- 
ing it very much. Though we have had more 
than enough wind, it has never been from quite 
the right quarter, and our progress is terribly 
slow. We ought to be nearing Honolulu (and 
our letters !) by this time, and instead we have 
not yet crossed the line ; I wonder when we 
shall be in harbour once more ; and I wonder, 
. too, how our stores, at any rate of luxuries, 
■ will hold out. When we left Tautira, Ori gave 
I a boatload of fruit and vegetables, which 
I'iiave been a great boon, but unfortunately the 
■tain has spoiled the bananas, and the mangos 
l,too are on their last legs. The vegetables are 
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almost finished, but we still have cocoa-! 
cream for our coffee. 



OOK r- 
neve 
and easy wa> 
been too mu' 
squalls are not 
fact for sever 
alternate squalls a 



Jawutry i 

LOOK r-'* *■"- squalls' is a phrase I s 
neve make use of in the li 

ve done hitherto. It 
rder of the day of late, 
leasantest companions, 
we have had nothing 
calms, and have mad< 
progress. Yesterday and to-day have t 
a little better — the squalls have quieted t 
boisterous but uncertain breeze^ — and we h 
at last crossed the line, though our best 
was only 130 miles in the twenty-four ho 
and we are still a long way from Honol 
To-day the wind has dropped ag;ain. and 
are in the Doldrums, and shall do little till 
pick up the North-east Trades. As long 
the weather is fine we do not mind, or rat 
would not mind, our slow progress, were it 
that we begin to fear our stores will run si 
if the voyage lasts much more than anot 
week. However, there is no need to anticip 
trouble. . . . 
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January ao. 

ON Thursday we got fairly into the Trades, 
and have been flying along at a great 

'ate ever since, making 170 miles in the first 

'ciiiy-four hours, and 230 in the twenty-four 

■ending to-day. But I cannot call it • pleasure 

ling,' as it has been a 'beam sea' all the 

le, and we are tired out with the constant 

lolding-on and effort required to keep oneself 
fairly steady. Such a knocking-about is very 
fatiguing after a lime, and there is no rest 
night or day. The spray comes over so much 
that it is almost impossible to sit in the cock- 
pit ; and last night, though only a small bit of 
the lee side of the cabin skylight was open, a 
bucket of water poured itself straight on to 
^my head at 3.30 this morning, and I awoke, 
screaming and soaked. I took refuge on the 
floor, and presently saw the same thing exactly 
happen to Lloyd. Fanny suffers a good deal 
from sea-sickness, and declares that when only 
she reaches Honolulu, she is going ashore and 
never means to leave it again. The captain 
has bad earache in both ears, so we shall not 
be sorry when the voyage comes to an end, 
which we hope it may do by Tuesday. And 
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then for six months' supply of lecters 
papers ! 

Louis, by the way, declares I have not d 
you at all a proper description of his | 
attire at Tautira — and that it was far J 
artistic and less conventional than I descij 
Well; — I wish I could send you a sketiq 
it . . , this en passant, and sug^gested b| 
fact that since Thursday we have felt ic a 
colder, and have had to put on more clod 
I was rather amused to find that the f 
monieter in the captain's cahin stood at, 
when we thought it so cold! — but as it' 
been 98° before, a drop of 14° and a high n 
were bound to be felt. One thing we ll 
all realised lately, and that is the lonelines 
this great ocean ; we have been four weeks 
and have only seen a single sail. It gives 
some idea of the hopelessness of expect 
help should anything go wrong, and ma 
one more than ever thankful for our saj 
hitherto. 

Tuesday, Jan. j 

YESTERDAY morning at 10.30 
sighted Hawaii, a lofty mountain w 
white clouds wreathed about it, above wh 
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its head was lifted. We were spinning 
along at such a rate that the captain quite 
thought we should reach Honolulu by the 
evening, and we were pleasantly excited. But 
alas! when we got under the lee of the land 
the wind fell ; and this morning we are be- 
calmed and only a little further north than 
the bay where Captain Cook was murdered. 
This side of Hawaii is very bleak and treeless, 
with high cliffs, and it is hard to be stopped 
when we are so near port, but I am thankful 
to say our food supplies have held out. That 
is to say, we have still salt beef and macaroni 
and tinned tomatoes, and pickles and jam ; 
and we have a very little llour and coffee and 
sugar. But the captain is suffering much 
from earache, and both Louts and Valentine 
are threatened with the same, so you may 
imagine how we long to ' get in.' 

Wednesday, i p.m. — We are slowly drawing 
nearer to Honolulu. We have now three small 
islands on our right, Maui, Lanai, and that sad 
tomb of the living, Molokai ; and far ahead we 
can see the very striking outline of Oahu. We 
hope to land in time for dinner, and are longing 
for some fresh food and our letters. God grant 



I lor 
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this long waited for news of you all ma 
good news and happy. 



FTER all 
24th, 
cast a 
luncheon t 
and biscuit, 
see we nan 
I must conf 



AFTER all it was 3 p.m. on Thur 
24th, the calms allowed t 

irbour of Honolulu. 
lay consisted of salt 
se had given out; so 
iped ' starvation diet,' 
dinner that night al 
hotel seemed to me the very finest banqu 
which I had ever partaken. But, oh dear 
this place is so civilised ! And to come ■ 
from Tautira to telephones and electric lig 
at first very bewildering and unpleasani 
grant the conveniences, but we realise thai 
happy cruise in the South seas has come I 
end. Thank God, the end is a happy one, 
we are met by good news of all we love, 
it is the end, nevertheless. 




of ihc 



NOTES 

I. Pilol-Birjs. After long inquiry it has been found impossible 
isfaciorily, or to discover to whal jpecjes of 
i properly applied. From what Mrs, Stevenson says, 
ind from the following note in her son's diary — 'To the limit 
if the north-east trades we carried some attendant pilot-birds, 
silcni, brown-suited, quakerish fellows, infinitely graceful on 
the wing ; dropping at times in comfortable, sheltered hollows 
of ihc swell ; running awhile in the snowy footmarks on the 
nier before they rise again in flig:ht ' {Life of Robert Louis 
i- 43) — it is probable that the birds referred to are 
e variety of petrel, these birds being so called from their 
"tabil of 'walking 'on the water, in reference lo the disciple Si. 
Peter. Hut there is no record of the name of ' pilot-bird ' being 
used for any petrel. In the Eni-yilfpUilin Ilrilunnua there is 
no ' pilot-bird ' 10 be found ; it is not included in the Dictionary 
cf Birii<, and Professor Newton (the author of that work) docs 
not know the name. In Ogilvie's Imperial Diiliviutry, edited 
by Annandale, there is the following: ' Pilot-bird— a. kind of 
bird found in the Caribbcc Islands, so called because us 
presence out at sea indicates lo seamen iheir approach to these 
islands' (Crabb). This reference, however, is to a work pub- 
lished in [833, which gives no further particulars. It seems 
probable that the name is one loosely used by seamen, for the 
reason given by Crabb ; and possibly, but not certainly, applied 
10 some variety of petrel. 

I. Mumu and Holatu. These two garments arc the ordinary 

wear of women of all classes, white and native, throughout 

many of the islands of the South Seas. The mumu is a long 

I chemise, teaching the ground so as to replace a petticoat, aod 

^Bjenenlly edged with a Hotmce ; the holaJtn, a loose, fall 

^Wncqa* ' hanging from a yoke, with open or banging sleeves. 



, Boatswain I: 
tropic-bird, is a I 
the frigate or m- 
to the Phaeton 
rudriciuda. TL 
red -tipped lail-fe 
the boatswain-bi 
a marline -spik*:. 
suggested as nn cx[ 
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and frequently a train. It is better known in AnKrici \ 
' Mother Hubbard.' and is worn, like the trtumu, quite un 
l^ned. Together, they make up a costume peculiarly adapK 
the climate and the life, in its absence of restraint or prei 
anywhere ; while its appearance is graceful, becoming, 
in the brilliant colours beloved of ihe native, emineotly 
turesquc. 

boatswain, better known as 
or sea-swallow, and is relate 
ds of tropical waters. It bek 
e species alluded to is Pin 
\ white, with two long, fllameol 
which (it is said) the sailors a 
tbers being supposed to resefl 
tso found its shrill, whistling 
I, They also call ii ' teaser,' 
^ "rom its manner of attacking d 
birds and forcing them to drop their food, which they sein 
it falls before it reaches the water. The two long t.-iil-feall 
were a favourite native decoration throughout the South 
Islands, and are frequently alluded to. Melville says, '' 
splendid long tail-feathers of the tropical -bird . . . were 
posed in an immense, upright semicircle upon his head, II 
lower extremities being fixed in a crescent of guinea- beads wl 
spanned the forehead' {Residence in Ike Mar^ues.u, p. 
In Ratiel's J/islary of Mankind (i. 197) it is stated that 
one time no article of commerce was in such demand in 
Society Islands. The feathers were stuck on to banana lea' 
bound on the forehead. ... In the Marquesas, and Eai 
Island also, feather diadems were worn.' Specimens from 
Austral Islands are in the Edinbur(;h Museum of Science j 
Art. 

4. Nukit-kiva aiul lite Marquesas. These islands have b 
so repeatedly ' discovered ' and named, that in self-defence, 1 
would think, they have reverted to their native appcllatio 
The South ■ Eastern cluster (which includes Hiva - oa 
Dominica) was discovered in 1 595 by Mendano, who gave ei 
island a Catholic and Spanish baptism, and called the gn 
the Muquesas, in honour of the Marquis Mendoia, viceroj 
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|Peru ; but il wasnoilill 17()2 that the North- Western division, 
iclii(iing Nukahiva, was surveyed by Hcrgcst in the VtrdiJus, 
a his way from Falkland Islands to Hawaii. He also named 
e islands he visited, as did Mnrchand, very soon after; and 
North 'Western division ha^ been variously known as 
' Mergest's, Ingram's, and the Washington Group, though it is 
now properly incorporated with the Marquesaa. Nuka-hiva al 
one time acquired same notoriety .ta the place where Captain 
Porter relitted his privateer during Ihe American war, and in 
his book there are interesting, though not very reliable, accounts 
of the island as he found it. 

The history of the group has been of lale years 'much 
complicated by the coming and gomg of the French. Al least 
twice they have seiied the Archipelago, at least once deserted 
tl ; and in the meantime the natives pursued, almost without 
JnieiTupiion, their desultory, cannibal wars' (R, L. S., /ti the 
South Seal, p. 72J. Melville's Residtnce in the Marquesas begins 
with the sciture of the islands by the French, under Du Pciit- 
Tbouars.in 1843 ; and they 'still retain a nominal protectorate 
over the islands, with a resident and 'a small garrison at 
Nuka-hiva. Since 1861, however, French colonisation has 
been virtually abandoned ' {Encydpfiadia IMIanniea, xv. 564). 
Ellis describes them as mountainous and fertile, but adds that 
* Ihe land capable of cultivation . . . is comparatively small, as 
they arc not protected, like most otliers in the Pacific, by coral 
reefs. The sea extends to the base of the mountains, and thus 
prevents the formation and preservation of that low border of 
prolific alluvial soil so valuable to the Society Islanders. Deep, 
wide, and extensive valleys abound in the islands, and are ike 
general places where the inhabitants abide' (KeKitrckes, iii. 

^3l3). Their cannibalism is undouhied, and according to 
Kruscnstern 'in limes of famine men butcher their wives 
Children, and aged parents. They bake and stew their flesh, and 
devour it with the greatest satisfaction.' It is believed, however, 
that cannibalism w;is grncraUy confined to victim^i slain or 
taken captive in war, to those ofTercd as special sacrlRces to 
the gods, or at least to such as belonged to other tribes or 
valleys ; but it must be confessed that this is diflicutl lo prove. 
LEven in Ellis's time, the population of Ihe isUnds was 
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such as lived 
thoughtless, vivacious, 
or teaching, but with i 
at the 
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diminishing, and both the physical and moral character d 
people was said to have deteriorated ; though he adds I 
physically considered, the Marqiiesans are amoag the i 
perfect of the human species. His own experience of theta 
n other islands. These he fouDd 
id somewhat impatient of contine] 
le of the ferocity he expected; i 
witness to the universal repO 
their c me licentiousness, and racial 

pensit, leness, and murder. Each v 

or irib ist its neighbour ; each chid 

piiestliood supreme. The Fn 
time did not penetrate beyoni 
-t to check the inter-tribal wai 
es could settle in the land. 
ng took the most partial ( 
lan Catholic bishop, did indet 
>vcs during his life, but it is dot 
permanent in effect ; and a n 
nnot but regretfully conclude 
civilisation and Christianity have done them much ph] 
harm and but little moral good'(Becl£e, Wild Uje in Sou. 
Seas). When to this we add, 'The efforts of missioni 
whether frolcstant or Roman Calholic, have hitherto pro* 
little avail in seriously converting them to Christianity, 
improving their moral and social condition ' {Ettcycloj, 
Britannica, w. 564), and that in a recent volume (Suit, 
and Surf, Hall and Osborne, published 1901) it is stated 
the population of Tai-o-hae, once a large and thriving n 
town, is now under a hundred, all told ; and that Anaho 
populous at the time of the Stevenson visit, has since 
'wiped out' by smallpox, the history of the islands, 
present, and to come, is indicated. It is probable that 
very few years the Marqucsans as a race will be piacti 
extinct. 

J, Tai-pi-kikano, ' high-water and mean.' The e 
of the chief of Anaho is written in later letters 'Taipi-Kil 
and a better and more comprehensible translation of tb 
suggested by R. L. Stevenson, in his volume In the South . 
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was long ui..or_ 
longer before ih 
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1. 46 : ' ■ ■ ■ tiighwattr-moH-of-ne-aei'mHi, or, Englishing 
e boldly, Beg^ar-on-liorscback.' 
Tattooing. The system of tattooing is closely connected 
■ith the tapu, and like il has religious and social significance. 
Heven>ion calls it the only thing in the Marquesas that now 
idicatcs diflcrencc of rank : in the early recordb it was already 
^rved that the finest designs were used only for chiefs and 
its. Iloth in the Marquesas and the Paumotus Islands the 
^common people were tattooed principally about the loins in 
Goarse and simple lines ; while the tafiu or high-chief classes 
e ornamented with large, interlaced, circular markings that 
Covered the entire budy. With the priests it was carried to 
cxtremest degree ; it is said that even the most tender 
s were tattooed, and that no extent of natural skin was left 
tnywheic visihic. Certain designs on the face were specially 
nihcant of tank and of itiheriteii chiefdom. Women were 
nuch less tattooed than men, save when they themselves ranked 
as chiefs, when they were always exempt from the usual 
limilBtions of their sex ; as in the case, elsewhere mentioned 
and described, of Queen Vaekehu. Mclvitle states that when 
he lived in the Marquesas, now more than fifty years ago, ihe 
young girls were but slightly tattooed on face and shoulders, 
and on marrying or bearing children, were further ornamented 
on the hands and feet. In fact, he looks on the tattooed hand 
and foot as practically a badge of wedlock, and never saw it 
upon an unmarried girl. There probably are, or were, many 
such distinctions that have been lost along with the cere- 
monials of other days ; for in the Marquesas, at any rate, 
tattooing was so closely and constantly connected with canni- 
balism, that it has now been strictly forbidden by the French 
authorities. There are many islands, however, where it is still 
practised, though possibly not to as great a perfection, the 
Marquesas being considered pre-eminent. 

The designs are carried out with what may be roughly 
described as maltct and chisel. ' Some of the implements 
termmaled in a single 6ne point, and, like very delicate pencils, 
were employed in giving the finishing touches, or in operating 
on the more sensitive parts of the body. Others presented 
I several points distributed In a line, somewhat resembling the 



H several potr 
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leeth of a saw, . . . some presenled their lecth disposed 
small Bgures, . . . and 1 observed a few the handles of wl 
were mysteriously curved, as if intended to be introduced i 
the orifice of the ear' (Melville, Rtsidence in the Marqtn 
p. 340). The commonest form was perhaps the shai 
serrated 'hoe,' or the single shark's tooth bound to a 1 
venient handle, an'' "'■•*■ •'■"se, the paddle-shaped tnallet 
tooer, artist as he must have bi 
itniments to suit himself. 
colouring, already prepared f 
; [Aieurith triloba), mixed \ 
:lose at hand in a cocoa-nut b«i 
■as constantly dipped into it 
nlo the skin at each blow of 
s dark, nearly black. Ther 



doubt, however, a : 

adapted and inven, 

When ready to 

the ashes of the cp 

vegetable juices, wb' 
the puncturing ins 
the colouring thus ■ - 
mallet. The rcsultj n 
no mention of othc. il 
into the skin lo heigtilci 
red and black paint ovei 
was also customary to c 



t saffro' 






1 tne eficcl, and it was usual lo sm 
the tattooing for all festivities, x 

lit and hack the arms and leg^ 1 
sharp shells in time of mourning. In extreme old age tattoo 
turns green, and seems to shrink or blend together, till 
designs carried out in youth and carefully 'touched up' i 
preserved all through life, become blurred and indistinct, i 
finally the whole skin resembles a scaly, greenish hide. 1 
the tattooing of a Marquesan nf good birth, through extrem 
painful and even dangerous while being carried out, is in 
way an undoubted work of art, and has been described ei 
by an European as ' handsomely setting off a handsome mai 
7. Another similar itibu is mentioned in Melville's book 
the Marquesas, p. 13. In speaking of his arrival at Nuka-hi' 
he writes : 'At that time 1 was ignorant of the fact (hat by I 
operation of the "taboo" the use of canoes in all parts of I 
island is rigorously prohibited to the female sex, for whom 
is death even to be seen entering one when hauled on shor 
consequently whenever a Marquesan lady voyages by wat 
she puts in requisition the paddles of her own fair bod 
R. L. Stevenson says, ' Tapu encircled women on all han< 
Many things were forbidden to men ; to women we may s 
that few were permitted, They must not sit on the pat-pa 
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they musi not go up to il by the stair -, they must not eat pork ; 
they must not approach a boat ; they must not cook at a lire 
which any male had kindled' (p. 49). li would be belter, 
perhaps, to put the statement in another form ; for women 
were not so much debarred from all that was fitpu, na them- 
selves a class that was ' un-tapu,' or ' incapable of tapu,' which 
is practically 'not noble,' with a strongly attached religious 
signification. Only the lapii classes go to heaven, which is 
the land of ancestors, or of souls, in the Marquesan legend 
Hawaiiki ; for, according to their story of the Creation, their 
inlands were in the beginning raised by divine force from that 
underworld whiih in varying forms is the legendari' origin of 
nearly all Tolynesia. Thereafter, ' a woman ' gave birth to the 
sea and the germs of beasts and plants, the lower order of 
things ; while men and fish were ejected from the caverns in 
which they were shut up, by volcanic outbursts (History c/ 
Mankitttl, i. 313). The Ai/iw or noble cla5ses were in close 
connection with the gods ; their souls, when they died, went 
to heaven where the gods live, and returned thence to be 
embodied in the various orders of priests. For them were the 
sacrificial orgies, the great ceremonials for which, it may be 
supposed, the cyclopean ' high places ' of the past were built ; 
for them was cannibalism in its religious forms and as tribal 
revenge. Only a woman holding a chief's tank was exempt 
from the Ijan laid on her sex : all others were ftn-lapv, they 
and 'their male attendants, and all singers and danceis'(/#. 
p. 380), It has become, of course, in the passing of time, singu- 
l:iry complicated ; but in the beginning tapu was no more than 
the practical expression of the laws of religion, and class, and 
sex, as they understood ibcm. 

8. IViU Chicttns. Melville, in his book on the Marquesas, 
written in 1846, says that in the valley of Tior (?,his spelling is 
unreliable) 'there were a considerable number of fowls . . . 
ihc progeny of some cocks and hens accidentally left there 
by an English vessel, and which, being taboo, Oew about in an 
almost wild state ..." (p. 246). Hence, probably, the 'wild 
chickens' mentioned by Mrs. Stevenson. 

9. Pig$. The pigs of Polynesia are referred to in almost 
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species of animals found in Taliitt b^ Cook, [be oilMnI 
dogs, lats, and lizards ; but the present breed is miKb tJH 
from the original native sort, which is described aa loaf-It 
hairy, and singularly clean. Lady Brassey (TaJtUi,\ 
mentions the lameness of the pigs in that islaod, and sa| 
they are frequently kept as pets. 'In Papeete it is 
means tiocommon to meet ladies waJIcing^ along withlhei 
and combed, with dainty bluo 
necks and tails, and led by- 
1 some old Dutch pictutES.' 
ibes the Marquesan pigs as 
Jers live with their pigs as 
around the hearth with cqua 
a fellow of activity . . . and 
jts, and (I am told) rolls Ibn 
le terror of the shepherd. 
n one lleeins to the woods ' 
i I M^ South Seas, p. 91), 
I the South Seas, which is so c 
ingly ready to account for the origin of all things, ihei 
quaint little story. It is related thai when the gods first 
the world andali that dwelt therein, pigs went upright, ani 
like other beasts, on all fours. This however displeasi 
birds and reptiles, who said, 'Shall we be subject to a 
that crawls on four legs, because he be called man ? ' Aw 
met together and made a great talking. The lizard said 
the pig and the man change with one another,' but the « 
(sic) said ' Not so.' . . . And the liiard crawled up a pain 
and from its branches dropped right on to the pig's bad 
drove the breath from his body, so that he fell on all four 
a kitmph, and behold, he has never since got back his 1 
or walked on his hind feet. . . . 

10. Kooamua. Robert Louis Stevenson says of him : 
leader of a war upon the French, late prisoner in Tahit 
last eater of long-pig in Nuka-hiva. Not many years 
elapsed since he was seen striding along the beach of A 
a dead inan's arm across hii> shoulder. " So does Koo 
to his enemies 1" he roared to the passers-by, and took 1 
from the raw flesh . . .' {Jntke South Seas, pp. 46, 47). 
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Stevenson bardy does lustke lo this remarkable genile- 
man! 

1 1. SdoU. These were many and varied, but may be roughly 
dirided imo two classes. In one of these theie was some 
Mtompt lo represent (artificially; a human form, as in the 
example mentioned in the Letters, and the great idols set up 
beside the altars of the maraes, or temples, in the Mar(|ue33S, 
in Tahiti, and on a still huger scale in Easter Island and 
eliewhere. In the other class the god was embodied in some 
natural object—as a tree , a stone, an animal, or even a strip of 
matting. There were fre(|uently, however, connecting-links 
between these two divisions, as when idols were carved to 
represent gods that were also embodied in natural forms : for 
instance, Melville in his book on the Marquesas (p. 194) speaks 
of ' the half uf a broken war- club wrapped in ragged bits of 
white /'1//11, and the upper pari, intended to represent a human 
head, embethsheii by a strip of scarlet cloth. . . . This funny 
tittle image was the crack god of the island ; its name was Moa 
Artui*.' At the same time, however, Atua Mao {as il is 
correctly written), the Shark-god, wa& worshipped in his natural 
form oriheblue-shaik(5'fwiu'>if (7/iii«i<ricT), and had in his honour 
both priests and luaraei. It is noticeable in many cases, that 
the i-arved idol does not always or necessarily represent the 
natural form in which the god is said to be embodied, but 
rather attempts a rude suggestion of the human figure. It must 
be added, however, thai the Polynesian has some dim notion 
of a deity loo great or too remote to reproduce, and that in his 
mythology It is only the gods who pnnakeof the nature of man 
who are directly honoured with idoU and temples. Vatea, 
Fstlker-oJ-lke-gods, and his mother Tke-vcry-beginning, who 
lives in TAe-mutc-lanJ, are above or beyond any tangible form 
of warship. 

II. M'irques'tn liiiaiiHg. This gymnastic display is found 
also in Tahiti, where ' one man would jump and stand on the 
shoulders of the man in front of him, then a man would leap on 
to another man's neck, and they would simulate men on horse- 
back' (5«mjAiiw.iJu/5wr/, Hall and Osborne, p. 48 j. 

In the Mhlary 0/ Mankind (V.a\iK\, English translation 
nby Butler, i, 191, 193) arc illustrations of two pairs of Mat- 
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quesan {3 aocing- stilts. One pair appears to ha^-e been fai 
lo the feet ; the other, of bamboo, Is furnished wiih 
handles as a support to the dancer. Both are finely ( 
with grotesque figures in high relief, and in the bavba 
there seem to be bands or wrappings of /^t^i or grass. C 
or bands of woven and plaited grass, or sometimes of 1 
arc the usual marks oi /apu. Dancing-DrnameDts of I 
mby Mrs. Sio-enson, andqiet 
jrgh Museum of Science and i 
anners' we read 'moraJs' ihi 
Slating the case, according 1 
anything of (he islands. The 
even among South Sea IsU 
incorrigible. But the coiuiea 
K« has always been admitte 
: ' Marquesan girls are immon 
Too much importaoce, b9 
must not be ascribed to this, 'll is optitnism to tal 
morality the indignation shown by South Sea girls at t 
violations of custom ' {History of Mankind, \. 293X 

14. Piper's nt'jis. An old Scots expression, said to orij 
from the fact that formerly the pipers travelling aboi 
country from clachan to clachan and house to house we 
great purveyors of news and gossip. Naturally, ho" 
being so constantly repeated and carried by so many, thi 
was often ' stale '; hence the answer to any one repeating 1 
aiory, ' That 's piper's navs.' 

15. Or at least cannibalism open and unashamed, 
difficult to tind any delinite statement on the matter. 
Stevenson says: 'Two or three years ago, the peopU 
vallej' seized and slew a wretch who had offended ibem, 
offence, it is to be supposed, was dire ; they could not b 
leave their vengeance incomplete ; and, under the eyes 
French, they did not dare to hold a public festival. The 
was accordingly divided ; and every man retired to hi 
house to consummate the rite in secret, carrying his prop 
of the dreadful meal in a Swedish mnlch-box' (/« ike 
Seas, p. 95). He refers also to incidents that are at 
suggestive, in the year of his visit, 1SS8. Still more 1 
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testimony is as follows : 'We met a Portuguese who had lived 
for years in these islands, and he told us that on one occasion, 
a few years ago, he went with a tribe on some expedition. 
They saw a native fishing, and called to him to come over 
and take a smoke. Suspecting no danger, the man accepted 
the invitation, whereupon he was killed and eaten before 
the eyes of our informant' {Sunshine and Sutfy Hall and 
Osborne, p. 97). A little further on in the same volume it 
is stated : ' They have now nominally renounced cannibalism, 
though in one of the latest Admiralty Directories they are 
still described as practising it ' (p. loi). Again, in the History 
0/ Mankind^ i. 159, we find the practice of head-hunting, 
which is not yet obsolete ; Kubary stated in 1883 that in the 
last ten years only thirty-four heads had been cut off.' The close 
connection between head-hunting and cannibalism has been 
proved in many islands. Mrs. Stevenson herself met with, and 
mentions in these letters, men who had been well known as 
cannibals in former days, and they are not necessarily of great 
age ; and these are cases, it must be remembered, that date 
back to the palmy age of cannibalism, when no secret was 
made of it. All that can be said with certainty, therefore, is 
that it was openly practised within the last half-century ; but 
as a public or religious custom has now disappeared. In the 
form of private vengeance there is nothing to prove that it 
does not still exist. 

16. Pae-pae. This word signifies the raised floor or platform 
upon which Marquesan houses are built, and in a larger sense 
is applied also to the great stone terraces of the temples and 
burying-places, to which I have elsewhere made reference. 
These were the pae-pae tapu, the holy, or high, places. Even 
the platform of an ordinary house was tapu^ probably through 
some association of idea ; it was the only stable part of the 
building ; it was the * place of the men,' and like their food, and 
the fire that cooked it, and the basket in which it lay, was 
sacred to their use. The women of the household might not 
sit on the pae-pae^ they might not go up to it by the men's 
stair ; it was the men's place, and in^. 

These raised foundations have been described as a number 
of large stones laid in regular and successive courses, and 
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built op to a height that varied, according 10 cirma 
from four to ten feel. When used for bouses tb 
(jeneraily some thirty to fifty feel long by tweh-e orfifiea 
bm in the case of maraa or temples, and ifae p« 
remains buried in the woods, their dimensions ai« extraa 
The houses themselves are made of perishable matet 
decay at once if deserted ; but the pae-paes on whi 
stanc Indeed, there is reason 10 ( 

that ^ i , sc now or lately in ose in tl 

quest le n ible antiquity. Melville say si 

writii - 4 larger paefaes used for the 

or sa( eri-1 q speak of still more ancient f 

bore It of great age, and most hn 

erecte . a ,- ised of considerable mechanic 

' I can scare he adds, ' that they were 1 

the ancestors :senl inhabitants ' {Residcm^ 

Marquesas, p, 174;. c.\ 1 the smaller platforms of the 
showed no signs of recent construction, and he never I 
aware of natives building anything of the sort for ih« 
use. If a new house were required, it was erected on 
the innumerable pM-pacs that stood vacant throughi 
valley, dating surely from days of larger population and j 
activity. R. L. Stevenson also refers to 'the melii 
spectacle of empty pof^paes. . . . Only the stones 
terrace endure, nor can any ruin, cairn, or standing-st 
vitrified fort, present a more stem appearance of an) 
{In tht South Seas, p. 28). 

17. Thatching. The best thatch is made of the leaves 
pandanus, or screw pine, the mi fara, doubled over n 
canes. The reeds, about six feel long, are then fastened 
rafters, and the leaves both sewed and tied ; layer after 1 
added, and when finished, the interior is very neat ani 
artistic ; while from the outside nothing is seen save thi 
lapping points of the leaves. If well done, thatching . 
kind will last from live to seven years ; but if too widely s 
the rain gels in and the reeds soon decay. 

Coco-nut leaves are also plaited into a thatch in 
places, but as a rule are only used for temporary biii] 
bebg neither so durable nor so good a protection. 
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18. Coco-nul juice. It ii incorrect to touch the nut with 
the lips in drinldng, as, according to native etiquette, the juice 
should be poured direct into the month. Compare with the 
practice of ceremonial K a va -drinking, when the nut is presented 
to the drinker with prescribed movements, and when emptied, 
is tosstd'ba.cV to the Kava-bearer waiting to receive it. 

19. ^ High Places^ ornative ieinpUs. These sacred places, 
tae-pae tapu, of the old faith, are still numerous, and are well 
worth description : they are perhaps the most interesting — 
they are certainly the most suggestive — feature of the islands. 
Some have been in use, as it were, but yesterday : others date 
back to a past that in the South Seas is prehistoric. The 
least of them is amazing, when it is considered what the 
Polynesians are, and of what they are capable to-day; the 
greatest and oldest are cyclopean and inexplicable. 

In the Marquesas, as elsewhere, these maraes or temples 
have fallen, not merely out of use, but into decay. Sometimes 
they have been intentionally destroyed, more often they are 
overgrown in the tropical woods, and the Christianised native is 
learning to forget them. Their associations, in these ' man- 
eating' islands, are recent and horrible, but it is worth noting 
that they do not importantly vary from the maraes of Tahiti 
and other places, where cannibalism is remoter and less 
certain. This can be shown by reference lo some of those 
who have visited and examined them. 

Melville, in his Residence in the Marquesas, says : ' In the 
midst of the wood was the hallowed " hoolah-hoolah " ground 
, . . comprising an extensive oblong ^i'-^'(^ize-^izf) terminating 
at either end in a lofty, terraced altar, guarded by rows of 
hideous wooden idols, and with the two remaining sides flanked 
by rows of bamboo sheds opening towards the interior of the 
quadrangle thus formed. Vast trees standing in the middle of 
this place . . . had their massive trunks built round with 
slight stages elevated a few feel above the ground and railed in 
with canes, forming so many rustic pulpits from which the 
priests harangued devotees ' (p. 100). And again, further on : 
'At the base of one of the mountains, and surrounded on all 
sides by dense groves, a series of vast terraces of stone rises 
Step by step for a considerable distance up the hillside. These 
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cannot be less than one hundred yards id itogA 
twenty in widih. Their magnitude, however, is less stl 
than the immense si^e of the blocks composing them, 
of these stones, of an oblong shape, are from ten to fifte* 
in length, and five or six feel thick. Their sides are 
smooth, but though square and of regular formation, 1 
J work of the chisel. They are laid together m 
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I which hb mother alludes. 
As far as my eye could 
through the dark undergrowth the floor of ihc forest » 
paved. Three tiers of terraces tan on the slope of the h 
front, a crumbling parapet contained the main arena ; a 
pavement of that was pierced and parcelled out with i 
walls and small inclosures. . . . ! visited another in Hi 
smaller but more perfect, where it was easy to follow n 
benches and to distinguish isolated seals of honour for ei 
persons ; and where on the upper platform a single joist 
temple or dead-house still remained, iis uprights richly c 
. . . The stones were sedulously set, and I am told the^ 
kept bright wiih oil ' (/« //re South Seas, p. 99}. 

When we turn to Ellis's Pclynesian Researches, we fini 
the main features of the Tahitian tnaraes were still the 
He describes the greater temples, /ii^u-'a^u-a-Zrn, as cont 
many imiraes, each with their altars, idols, and dormitor 
the attendant priests. All were uncovered overhead, built 
midst of tafiu groves, and consisted of large stone pUl 
walled at the sides, with a fence or parapet in front, and i 
pyramidal pile or series of steps along the back. He 
the measurements of these terraces in the marae of An 
They were two Itundrcd and seventy feet lon^i ainety-foi 
wide at the base, and fifty feet high ; the topmost terrace 
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one hundred AOii eichly feet lon^ by six feet wide. Each step 
or terrace was some six feel above the preceding one. The 
outer walls, and especially the corner-stones, of coral and 
basalt, were laid with great precision, and bad evidently been 
hewn or squared {vol. i. p. 340). 

be added the notes, found here and 
of similar design in other islands, 
of huge vbjrdfj' in Piicaim Island, and 
the hills of Kapa. In Hua-hine, one of 
<!(■ in terraces is found beside a splen- 
didly built road of cyclopcan stones ; in Fonape the ruins of 
.Manmatal consist of 'terraces of hewn stone divided into 

iwnbcrs by pillars nf basalt, which have been used as tombs.' 
One of these, the tomb of the kinjjs of Maialanim, ' rises on a 
base six feet high by two hundred and ninety feet long and 
two hundred and thirty feet broad, to a hci);h[ of nearly thirty 
feet, with walls ten feel thick, composed of basalt columns' 
{HUlory of Mankind, Katiel, vol. i. p. 139). In Easier Uland, 
the great terraced marati arc still adorned with their idols. 
' Their great number is no less astonishing than their siie and 
the comparative high-level of their workmanship. Even now 
they are reckoned at several hundreds ; their height is nearly 
fifty feet, while in one case the width across the shoulders is 
not less than ten fccL . . . Many have been thrown down . . . 
others still stand on broad plaiforms built of hewn stone. 
Some haw hieroglyphics carved on their backs. These images, 
weighing many tons, must at one time have been lowered down 
the mountain by hawsers and . . . engraved in pits below. . . . 
ThereisaJso masonry adapted tovariuus purposes, in the shape 
soineiiines of great staged platforms, sometimes nf huts above 
or below ground, and with or without internal ornaments of 
colour' (/Ar'rf. pp, IS9, 160). 

It is difficult to believe that these and other great remains 
could have originated with such a race as the Polynesians of 
today. In Easter Island, for instance, the arts of stone-cutting 
and writing are alike lost, and it has been declared that ihosc 
great works can have been executed by no Easier Inlander ; in 
Nuka-hiva of the Maniuesas, Melville is |ienuaded that at 
leul the larger remains cannot have been built by the aa- 
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cesiors of ihe present inbabitanls {,ftesidetut in Ah 
guesas, p. 174). 

But, indeed, these antiquilies are beyond onr data. 

younger temples, tradition lelU us that their fouDclatta 
laid in blood, and planted on the heart or eyeball of a 
victim. We know that their terraces were bloodslained, ■ 
the blood upon their altars was fresh within a man's 10 
Bui this is only the history of yesterday ; we have no ra 
the remoter past. 

3a This is the flamboyant, a name generally apj* 
Caesalpinia pukJurriiaa, though In the western islam 
sometimes used for the Erythrina. See nole 78. 

21. War in Raiatra. This refers to one of the fi 
rebellions of the inhabitants of Raiatea (Society ( 
against the French rule, which culminated, a few years 1 
their hoisting a Union Jack and declaring themselixs 
British protection. For international reasons this haii 
disallowed ; but it is a matter for regret to find it record 
H.M. Consul at Papeete, having failed to induce the nal 
lower it, stood by while the French man-of-war, after due 
ihol it down from the flagstaff. 

22. Bread-fruit. An excellent description of this is gi 
Melville in his Residence in the Marquesas, p. 13^. tI 
somewhat resembles in magnitude and general appearan 
of our citron-melons of ordinary size ; but, unlike the ci' 
has no sectional lines drawn along the outside. lis sui 
doited all over with littie conical prominences, lookii 
unlike the knobs on an antiquated church door. The 
perhaps an eighth of an inch thick, and denuded of this 
time when it is in the greatest perfection, the fruit pres 
beautiful globe of white pulp, the whole of which may be 
with the exception of a slender core, which is easily ren 
, . . The fruit, when in a particular stage of greenn< 
placed among the embers of a (ire in the same way th 
would roast a potato. After the lapse of ten or fifteen ir 
the green rind embrowns and cracks, showing throue 
fissures in its sides the milk.while interior. As soot 
cools the rind drops off, and you then have the round p 
its purest and most delicious state.' 
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There are, however, many other ways of cooking and prepar- 
ing it. As ku-ku, elsewhere mcniioncd (pp. loi, 376), it is said 
10 be excellent, and roaned as above and then soaked in water 
is a favourite native dish. Iloth in the Marquesas and Tahiti it 
is stored at ihc height of the season for future use. .Sometinics 
it is baked in huge oven* in the groujid. aiid only taken out as 
required. Another method is to mash it and allow it slightly 
to (crmcni ; it is then wrapped in // leaves and stored in pits 
whence it is lifted and cooked when wanted for use. I'oi-poi 
is made from ii, as well as from taro and fti (the mountain 
banana), or a mixture of both, /wi'-^oi' being the staple dish of 
the islands, and made from that plant that is most plentifully 
available. But the bread-fiuit is never eaten raw save by pigs : 
and it is better described a^ a ' vegetable ' than as a fruit, the 
taste and character resembling, but not equalling, the Euro- 
pean potato. Even its feeding t|ualities have been disputed. 
EHis says in his Reiearcha (i. p. 41), that it is 'very nutritious, 
as a very perceptible Iinproveincnt is often manifest in the 
appearance of the people 3 few weeks after the bread-fruit 
season has commenced,' while in the Entychpiedia BHiannua 
we fiod the exactly opposite statement, that ' it Is not by any 
means so nutritious as the Utro or yam. . . . The present 
writer has noticed thai the Sainoaos sulfered much in condition, 
and sickness among children was very common, and the 
mortality high during the btcad-fruit season.' 

All, however, are ready to recognise the beauty and value of 
the tree, of which there are some fifty varieties in Tahiti, all of 
them extremely handsome, both in growth and foliase. When 
hundreds of green or golden fruit hang among its dark shining 
leaves, no liner object can be imagined. It is also very useful, 
llesides producing two and even three crops of fruit in the year, 
the resin that flows from the punctured bark is used to caulk 
the seams of the native boats. The timber is employed in 
building both canoes and houses, and is durable and very fine 
in colour. Finally, in some of the islands, and notably in 
Tahiti, the Unest tafia or native cloth is made from the bark 
of the Arloforpus inttM, or bread-fruit tree, though in the 
Marquesas (he batk of the paper mulberry, iforut fiiifiyrt/era, 
called by the islanders the <uiti, at cloth-tree, is used for that 
purpose. 
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In Palyne&uui legendary lore, also, the bread-Eruhhua 
and this is the story told of its origin ; — 

It seems that in the days of a certain king, when peo| 
the ' red eanh ' {•irata), there were a man and his wife d 
one well-beloved son. He was their joy and also tfaciri 
for he was weak and ailing and unable to fight or tbitv 
the man said to his wife : ' Behold, iny heart is lamentii 
this matter ; out si it eat the red earth, and lber« 

cannot groiv into I will die and become food t 

that he may cat a. .' 

' But how may I said the wife. 

' I will go and my gods,' he answered ; 'tfc 

know how it may 

So he prayed a. nswer ; and, calling bis wife ' 

he said : ' Behold im about to die ,- when I an 

take then my bod le, and plant my head in one 

and mv heart and siomauli in another, and go into ilit 
and wait. When you shall have heard the sound of 
bursting, and the sound of a flower unfolding, and the s( 
an unripe fruit swelling, and Ihc sound of a ripe fruit fal 
the ground, you will know that I have become food for c 
and you will give him to eal.' 

And when she did as he bade, and took her son out 
house to give him to eat, there stood a splendid tree lad* 
fruit ; and he plucked ih<; fruit, and gave the (irst of It 
gods and to Ihc king, and he ate and grew strong. . , . 

33 and 24- fia-kti. Melville describes the grater ui 
the natives in the preparation of this dish. 'This is d< 
means of a piece of mother-of-pearl shell, lashed firmly 
extreme end of a heavy stick, with its straight side acci 
notched like a saw' {licsideuce in the Marquesas, p, 137] 
also describes the cream as being squeezed from the | 
fruit alone, without the addition of any of the juice {ISid. j 

25. Rttdpipe. ' It is somewhat lonjjcr than an ordina; 
is made of a beautiful scarlet -coloured reed, and has four 
stops, with a large hole near one end, which latter is hel 
beneath the left nostril. The other nostril being clos 
a peculiar movement of the muscles about the nose, the 1 
is forced into the tube, and produces a soft dulcet sound 
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liclville, Rtsiitenct in the Marquctas, p. 2$ i }. I have not found 
~ iniion of any other musical instrument in the Marquesas, 
^tt from the dnim and the slicks, tapped togetlicr, as an 
mpaniment to 
136 and 27- Atkftion and decrease n/pof'ulatioH 

r the decrease of population in many of 
the South Sea Islands (for in some there is no such decrease) 
by ibe inlluence of civilisation. Foreign habits, clothing', and 
restrictions, foreign vices and foreign disease, are made to bear 
the entiie blame, though the evidence is strong against such a 
sweeping statement ; and it cannot be denietl that foreign rule, 
if not always wise, does at least ende&vour 10 safeguard public 
health and the birth-rale. Moreover, ii must be admitted that 
in certain islands such habits of debauchery prevailed that it 
was barely possible to make matters worse : and if disease has 
been imported, this alone could not account for a stale of things 
that existed already. For 'imparianl phenomena in the social 
life of the island races, such as adoption in its various forms 
and the ruined state of large houses, point to a long previous 
period of this lamentable decrease' (Kattel, History cf Man- 
tind,\. p. 159), When Ellis wrote his rolyiiesiim Rrsnm/its, 
early in the last century, he stated that the population of the 
Marquesas was then diminishing, and that it had physically 
deteriorated : and he says of Tahiti.lhat when he first knew the 
island, ' the nation appeared to be on the verge of extinction ' ; 
and it was not till 1S19 or iSio that the binh- and death-rate 
were nearly ei^ualised. This is, indeed, not difficult to believe, 
when it is remenibcred that intcr-lribal warfare was so nearly 
continuous that a three-years' peace was extraordinar>- in their 
annals ; thai human sacrilices — and in the Mar<|ucsas canni- 
balism^made hundreds of victims in every year ; and that 
infanticide and aboilion were constantly ,-uid universally 
practised. To what extent this was eairicd we can form some 
idea from Ellis's ^et^urf^M (vol. i. p. 2J7). He states that after 
full inquirj-, he believes thai two-thirds of the children were 
killed as soon as born ; that he himself knew women who had 
respectively murdered six, eight, or ten of their infants ; and 
almost every case the 6rst three were so disposed of. 
Bis washeiwoDian owned to having killed tivc or six, and otit 
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of eight another had only kept one ; and in 1839, whi 
cussing the subject with a visitor, three respectable and 
native women present, the eldest of whom was not fort 
of age, confessed that ihejr had killed twenty-one a 
children, the numbers being respectively nine, seven, ai 
Headdsemphaiically, 'I could not meet with, nor even I 
one female who had not at some time done the same.' 

It is evident from these and other figures quoted 1 
Tahiti, at least, and probably in the Marquesas (where 
recent days the women were unwilling to 'spoil iheirbea 
bearing children while still young), the natural birth-rate 
have been phenomenally low. The wholesale destnic 
so many infants had, however, several results: ii redw 
proportion of women to one to four or five men, and enco 
the practice of polyandry and the recognition (to some 1 
of the matriarcbate. When we add to these ihe custi 
cannibalism or human sacrifice, and of constant inie 
warfare, as well as the habits of immorality common to 
races, it is not difficult to believe that the decrease of j: 
tion can only in pari be atiributed to the e/Tect of c 

The adoption of childten is usually considered to be ' 
by this decrease, and doubtless this is generally cc 
childless parents who desire heirs will rather adopt then 
remain childless, and the value of sons is recog;nised ac 
all primitive peoples. Eut there is another .ind curie 
planation of the custom found in Samoa which is worth qi 
for it may very well also apply to other of the islands. 
appears to have been a general rule that a child was give 
father's sister. In return she gave the child's parents wh 
known as ' foreign ' property, or olon, the child being looi 
as ' native ' properly, or lon^a. This practice was conti 
while the child lived ; it therefore became a sort of medit 
trade, the native property, or longa (fish, fruit, etc), a 
passing to the adopted from the real parents, and the fore 
eloa (mats, doth, and so on) to the real from the ad 
parents, 'Hence the custom was not so much the wi 
natural affection as the sacrifice of it to a systematic faci 
tK^c . > • Hence also parents may have in their I 
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idopleU children, while their own children are elsewhcie' 

ler, S/imoa Ont tluntbtd Years Ago, p. 83). 

IS only fair lo add that ihe children, once allowed to live, 

e universally treated with kindness and affection, both by the 

ta.\ and adopted parents. I have also been told that wherever 

iiit in a modified form is practised (as in the Mar- 

iiesas, where the father abstains from flesh-meat and from 

d work for a month after the child's birth), in the case of 

Idoption before birth, it is the adoptive father and mother who 

iUqw these customs, and not the actual parents. This, how- 

rer, t have not been able 10 verify. 

[ 38. Tai-o-hae. It is interesting to quote from avolumemore 

It by thirteen years than the visit of the Slevensoos :— 

'This is indeed a lovely bay. It is almost landlocked, having 

a very narrow entrance, and the mountains rise steeply on every 

side of it for several hundred feet, all clothed in most brilliant 

I g reen tropical jungle. . . , Tai-o-hac is a very different place 

HKpw from what it was in former limes, even when Stevenson 

^^■rotc about it. Now there is no club, very little trade, and 

^Hhily one white trader ; and the whole place seems to be 

^^%bsolutely goin^ to rack and niin. The village at one time 

(in 1840) was slated to have a population, although it is hardly 

credible, of eighteen thousand. What a come-down it is lo the 

wretched ninety inhabitants, which the Administrator luld me 

was the total population of the island capital ' {Sunshine and 

Surf, Hall and Osborne, pp, 103, 104). 

iq. Qiifen Vaeteku. Stevenson says of her : '.This was a 

cannibals. She w.is lattooed from head to foot, and 

Mrhaps the greatest masterpiece of that art now extant, so that 

k while ago, before she was grown prim, het leg was one of the 

nights of Tai-o-hae. She had been passed from chief to duef ; 

pie had been fought for and taken in war \ perhaps, being so 

eat a lady, she had sat on the high place, and throned it 

re, alone of her sex, while the drums were going twenty 

Btrong, and the priests carried up the bloodstained baskets 

of long-pig' v/n lAe Simih Stai, p. 7;). Elsewhere 1 &nd 

that there is 'a common report about her, which I believe is 

C years ago she got tired of her husband, the princv 
i)d had him killed, and ate him. Now she is " very 
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missionary," and has even had a special road nuu]c fR 
"palace" 10 the Catholic mission' {Sunshine and Sm 
and Osborne, p. 103). 

30. The girls' school. In spite of the efforts of the ( 
it cannot be saii3 that any marked effect is produced b 
leaching. To Mr. Stevenson they ' lamented their failuT 
They complain of the heartless indiflerence of (he girlj 
of so many pretty and apparently affectionate pupils who! 
have taught and reared, only two have ever returned to 
visit of remembrance to their teachers ' {/n /Ae Sa^/t 
p. 57). It is also stated that 'as soon as the girls lea 
control of the sisterhood, all restraint appears to vanisl 
Such an idea as getting married never enters their head 
would be thought a useless and troublesome ccremrmy. 
do indeed sometimes, to please the sisters, go through Ibi 
mony, but do not consider it at all binding ' [SunsAiM 
Surf, Hall and Oshornc, p. 100). 

31. Slanislits Meanatini. It is Staled in Sunshine am 
that he died not long after Mr. Stevenson's visit to the is 

32. Tapa. The native cloth of the South Sea !sl« 
varies not only in quality and decoration, but also in the s 
bark from which it is made. In Tahiti, where it is called 
the natives make use of the Aoa (a kind of banyan), the t 
fruit, and the paper mulberry ; but in the Marquesas on 
latter is employed, and is called by the islanders the m 
cloth-tree. 

When the young branches are gathered and the 
removed, there is found a fibrous substance, the bast, wh 
carefully loosened and stripped from the stick ; and as so 
enough of this has been collected, it is wrapped up in le 
and the package set to soak for two or three days in rul 
water. It is ready for the nevt process when the fibres a 
the point of commencing to rot, and have completely lost 
tough and wiry quality. They are then laid in layers 
smooth, hard surface, and beaten steadily and regularly in 
kind of mallet. This mallet or beater is not fiat, but slij 
ribbed, and it is this ribbing that produces the ' watera 
striped effect noticeable in all good lapa, especially when 
fine and thin. The different layers of bast are very soon a 
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maied, nnd in a surprisingly short time can be hammered out 

bto any deKTce of thickness that is required -, in less than an 

ir the strips will expand into n square, and presently the/a/Vi 

b ready to be stretched out to dry and bleach. In the Mar- 

: natives seem to prefer thf pure white of the natural 

)ri, but ehewherc it is often dyed with real skill and laiiie. I n 

khili, for instance, a beautiful bright red made from the Muti 

try (Firui firelira), a yellow obtained from the root of the 

a (Morinda dtri/olia) and a chocolate or brownish<black 

1 the c:and1e-nut {AleurUis), are most effectively used for 

the purpose. 

The designs are sometimes painted t)n, and sometimes 

I printed from block:; which Nature herself supplier ; leaves of 

^■kns, tlowers, etc., are dipped into the colour, laid on to the 

^^■l^, and held firmly in place till their shape is transferred to 

^Hpe material. The dyes are of^en varnished with a resinous 

H^^un, and the colours are brilliant and lasting, while the cloth 

' iiMlf, if well prepared, will stand a surprising amount of usage. 

The work was almost entirely in the hands of women, who 

c debarred only from making cloth for the priests and other 

) purposes, when it had to be intrusted to men. It was 

metimes made in ' cloth-houses,' when queens were ready to 

I and super\'ise, and as often singly and alone, and the 

isical tapping of the hammer is still characlcnslic of island 



[There is a pretty legend about the origin of i<t/>a, which of 

s Cod-given. The divine couple were about to create 

Unkind, and agreed to share the labour ; Af was to produce 

1, and sA* to nuke woman. He moulded a man out of his 

Mjghl, making him strong, tall, and agile, but he forgot 

W ever the less he exulted, and cried out to his wife, 

rbou canst never equal this my work ! ' 

%Skt looked upon it and saw that her own puppet was the 

pre beautiful, for she had made it out of her own flesh, round 

1 warm and soft ; but she said nothing, fbt she was very 

M, till she had taken a piece of cloth and twisted it round 

B beauty of the woman and set her beside the man. 'Behold, 

unworthy of the man thy work,' she said, 'that ihc 

kail go veiled. . . .' 
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She w,is very wise. And the women, being of her Redi 
/(2/i7, and clothe themselves to this day. 

33. 0/rf man's heard. Human hair forms a ravoutiu 
ment in the Marquesas and other islands, and has pro! 
religious signification. 'When we find thai in the Mai 
cannibal feasts were preceded by cutting off the victim's 
make arm-rings, head-dresses, and necklets of magical pi 
we cannot fail to see cannibal significance in the freqiM 
of human hair to adorn spears and helmets, or of hutnaa 
and skulls as drinking-vessels ' (I/istory of Mattkind, 
i. p. 398). Mrs. Stevenson elsewhere alludes to 'daaciai 
ments made of human hair'; and her son mentions the cxt 
high sams at which these beards are valued (In Iht Sotit 
p. 80). There arc specimens of head-dresses from the J 
Isles, with long human hair, very light in colour, dep 
from them, as well as armlets and leglets of human bai 
the Marquesas, in the Edinburgh Museum of Scieiu 
Art. 

34. Kanakatit Kanak. This word which, in slightly « 
forms in the different dialects, originally meant ' a mai 
male as distinct from the female, is now used by all ' 
and by the natives themselves, 10 designate the isL 
Hence it is possible to speak of a ^ Kanak lady,' whid 
would have been a contradiction in terms. 

35. Hiva-oa. This island was discovered in 15 
Mendano, who christened it ' Domenica,' by which nan 
still known to the Spanish-speaking peoples. Like most 
South Sea islands, however, it is now better known uni 
native name ; and it is often called, locally, the Aftin- 
island. Certainly the latest authenticated stories of cannil 
date from thence, and Moipu is generally the hero of 
In 1888 he was still in middle life, and his deeds were 
and unforgotten. 

36. Poi-poi is not always the same thing, though call 
the same name in different islands. It is made, accord 
circumstances, either of taro or bread-fruit, whichever 
more plentiful. When taro is used, it is well washed to n 
the bitter and unwholesome part, ground into flour, wh 
then kneaded into a dough and allowed to slightly fennei 
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Htes 1 liute like sour porridge, and will keep good a con- 

Idcrable lime. In the Marques.iSi, however, it is generally 

fade of the bread-fruit, which also is half-fermenied, and the 

. described as 'looking like yellow porridge.' Bread-fruit 

s purpose is j;eneially gathered at Itie lime of full har- 

tst, freed from the lind and core, and pounded into a son of 

r dough, which, well wrapped in many coverings of 

s stored in pils dug out of ihe earth. It will thus keep 

I only from season to season, but for several years; and 

bhen required for use has only to be baked, unwrapped, and 

e yellowish, slightly acid cake mixed with a proper proportion 

r. Mr. .Stevenson mentions pits forty feel deep and 

coportionately wide that were used for storing the bread-fruit in 

|b* days of a larger population, and are still to be seen, though 

Mg deserted and unnecessary. 

37. ili6li(ai Parallels. It has attracted ihe notice of some 
jjrho have lived in the South Seas that there is an extraordinary 
isemblance between many passages in the Bible and the 
Utoms of Polynesian life. Pouring; water over the hands after 
1 but a minor instance ; but to the leaping aniidaneing 
}gfor* the Art (I Sam. vi. 16} we find an exact parallel In the 
ans and posiurings of even the most dignified 'high-chier 
pfore any one he desires to honour. When David says that he 
ri anil sat before the Lerdiy Chron.xvii. 16), we remember 
that in Polynesia it is disrespect and insult to stand in the 
presence of a superior ; and the words kissed him^ and smelted 
the smell 0/ kit raimini {OiTt. xxvii. 27) exactly describe a South 
■Sea greeting, when, after touching noses, each sniffs audibly 
and smells the other's hand and garment In Polynesia, as in 
Palestine, the dead are embalmed ; circumcision is practised ; 
a bride's handmaidens ate of her own blood and accompany 
her to become her husband's concubines ; a widow marries her 
dead husband's brother or his nearest male relative. Oil is 
used to anoint the sick, and 'ail to matt my face to ikine^ 
(Psalm civ. 1 is a daily use in the islands of the Pacific In 
sign of mourning the Jews rent ihcir clothes, cut themselves, 
and scattered dust and ashes over their heads ; the Polynesians 
fcored their limbs and faces with shark's teeth (and these for 
^Hbe purpose were included in the trousseau of every bride), and 
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rubbed the foul-smelling mud from the Azrv-fidds ow 
bodies and hair. Those who atlended ihe Jewish deal 
fast iiJ/ tie mn go down, so must their prototypes in the 
Seas ; in Palestine Ihey made a very great iurmag for tlH 
in Polynesia Ihey kindled a flaming fire as an invocation 
gods. Sacrifices were offered up ; first-fruits were consa 
the priesthood autocratic and to some degree herw 
Both I ji Paciiic the word brother in 

Noi istances. The story of the I 

founc" [-visited islands ; in Fiji it il 

ciatei L Fakaafo it is believed that tl 

man, i i rock, niade his wife out of dl 

endosi y ' in her body ; in Tahiti we n 

that T, li. igaroa) created man from red 

and woman froi , which in some versions is gf 

the woman's name. (i..t word also means a widow, 
victim slain in battle.) There was a Samoan Jonah wfa 
swallowed by a whale, but whose gi-eai ear-ornainenls ol 
so tickled the animal's stomach ihal he was finally vo 
forth again, alive but weak ; there is the slory of the gtej 
Oro (or O Roiigo) who with his mother's assistance ousti 
elder brother Tairoa and possessed himself of his birtl 
And the tradition of the Deluge is everywhere througho 
South Seas, jn many variations that are fundamentally the 
In the Societies it is said that Tairoa, being angry with m 
their disobedience to his will, overturned the world, so th 
earth sank into the waters and left only those tops of i 
tains emerging that make the islands of to-day ; in I 
(Moorea) it is believed that here the Polynesian Noah li 
when the waters went down, and built the first marae ioYi\i 
In the Raiatea storj- it is a fisherman who tangles his h< 
the sleeping sea-god's hair ami provokes the doom c 
Deiuge ; but who by penitence is allowed to betake faims 
his boat, ' with wife and child and all that he bath,' to a ci 
island which should be preserved in the midst of the engulj 
waters. And in the Windwards there is a quaint chronit 
a husband and wife who took refuge on Pitohito, the 'mou 
round as a breast': T/ie wife took up ktr young chicka 
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)tsb4ind hit youmg pig \ the wife took up kcr young dog, and the 
I, th< huiiitnd took that. . . . There thty walthed nights 
He sea ebbed, and they two saw the iillU heaiiiofihe tfumif 
When the sea ebbed, the land remained without produce 
d thejlsh were putrid in the hollows of the rocks. They said, 
WDiga hole for the fish in the sea' The wind died tmd the stones 
d trees fell from the heavens, ■wMtker they had been carried up ; 
%ty fell hard; the man said,' Dig a hole for us twa,a dweiling- 
. There were no hoiises.no palm-trees, no bread-fruit, no 
iM, all had been eaten by the sea. The woman brought forth 
^^t^tn; still there tvas no food; the children grew up vilhout 
Then the trees bore fruit and there was food; in three 
WKyt covered was the land with food. . . . And from these two, 
fisher and molker, filled was Ike land with men. (Condensed 
from a long account in EUis'^ Polynesian Reseanhes, i. chap, xv.) 
38. Adoption. The adopijon of children at or before bjrth 
has been already mentioned. Adult adoption is also frequent, 
pd arises from several causes. It is soniellmes a foim or pari 
ifmarnaicc, when a man is adopted into his wife's family and 
Ibiains recognised rights in it ; it is a declaration of tribal heir- 
|bip,and the native form, as it were, of 'the freedom of llic 
For, although in this ca^e the adoption was Into the 
^efs family, and Mrs. Stevenson mentions that, Had they so 
isired, tbcy would have been entitled to make their home with 
;altbnuKhR. L Stevenson adds, 'Had we stayed At Atuona, 
teiia would have held himself bound to establish us upon his 
md, and to set apart young men for our service, and trees for 
ir support ' (/ft the South Sear, p. 132), it is probable that the 
Adoption was rather into ilie clan i>r community as personified by 
the chief, than into the chiefs family alone. * I'mperty beloRging 
to a "clan" is held in common. Each clan usually possesses 
ind, and over this no one member has an exclusive right, but 
U have an equal riifht to use ii. The chief . . . alone can pro- 
perly dispose of it or assign its use for a lime to an outsider, 
H>d even be is expected to obtain the consent of the heads of 
nilies before he alienates the property. Thus land is handed 
n thrt>u);h sucLcssive generations under the nominal control 
if the recognised head of the clan or section for the time bein^ ' 
Bmyclopaiisa Britamticn, vol. xix. p. 424). 




Note also, in this connectioD, the reply of AAnr li 
ftsked if he ' owned the property of hit adopted n 
so long as 1 do not steal it ' ( Letttrt, page IS3). 

39. No-nos. This is the native name of a species off 
very troublesome in Nuka-hiva (as in some other Uba 
is sometimes known also as the ' day-fly,' from the bet 
disappears at night, when it is replat^ by mosqnito 
its bites are more poisonous than those of the hUter 
producing' lai^e lumps which, owing to the heat of the i 
are apt to fester, and prove difficult to cure. The nati 
said to paint themselves with a preparation of saflhx 
preventative {Sunshiiu and Surf, Hall and Osborne^ p. 

4a Legend of Ike no-nos. Another form of this is qa 
Sunshine and Surf {lHaiy and Osborne), p. 98 : ' The iaha 
have an old legend concerning this, which relates that 
their cannibal gods, being displeased with these two 
(Uapn and Nuka-hiva), threw a coco-nut shell at tha 
with these insects, and broke half on one island and 
another.' 

41. 2Zth August. A day notable to Mrs. Stevenson : 

own marriage, and for other family events that have oc 

upon that date. 

; 42. Moipu. This chief is perhaps the best-known an 

notorious of any connected with the latest days of cana 

— 1 would say, in preference, 'of surviving cannibals ' bu 

cannot discover whether, since the Stevensons' visit, 

not been carried off by the fast-increasing mortality 

Marquesas. At any rate, in ili88 he was a man of littl 

, than middle age, hardy and active, making, as 1 unde 

I small display of conversion, and less of respect f 

1! authorities; his name notorious, and his evil reputatic 

|l in days only a very few years gone by. His village, Atu 

the scene of perhaps the best authenticated stories of 

cannibalism. Hiva-oa, in which it lies, is still called th( 

eating ishmd. In 1888, Moipu was still surrounded 

young men, 'late his braves and pot - hunters ' ; an 

Stevenson says of him, 'When man-ealing was referred 

laughed a low cruel laugh, part boastful, part bashful, li] 

reminded of some dashing peccadillo. . . . His fa« 
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morsel was the human hand, of which he speaks to-day with an 
ill-favoured lustfnlness' (/t the South Seas, pp. 13S, 139). 

43. Coco-nut lalad. This dainty is costly, even in the South 
Seas. It is made from the young centre shoots of the coco-nut 
palm, and as this is an endogenous tree growing from the 
centre, it is killed by the removal of the shoots. In New 
Zealand and elsewhere the same is tme of the cabbage-palm ; 
the 'cabbage 'is a delicious dish, but it costs the life of the 
tree. 

44. Stealing. Dishonesty is nevertheless not considered a 
natural filing of the islanders. From each other they do not 
steal ; thehouseof a fellow-Kanaka, though it be left completely 
open and the owner away, remains untouched. But the same 
laws do not seem to apply to their relations with the whites — 
perhaps because, as some assert, the whites have not always 
set them the best of examples. 

45. The Paumotus. Ellis, in his Researches{n\. p. 303), gives 
an excellent impression of these islands of the Low, 01 
Dangerous, Archipelago ; — 

'They are low, narrow islands of coralline formation, and 
though among them some few are hilly, the greater number 
do not rise more than three feet above the water. . . . Those 
already known seem to be increasing in size, while others arc 
constantly approaching the surface of the sea : sometimes they 
rise like a perpendicular wall from the depths of the ocean to 
the level of its sur&ce ; at other times reefs or groves of varied 
and most beautiful form and colour extend in the form of 
successive terraces below the water to a considerable distance. 
Here islands may be seen in every stage of their progress ; 
some presenting little more than a point or summit of a 
branching coralline pyramid at a depth scarcely discernible 
through the transparent waters ; others spreading like sub- 
marine gardens . . . beneath the surfiice, or appearing here 
and there in a little bank of coral and sand over which the 
rolling wave occasionally breaks ; while a number rise like 
long curved banks of sand, coral, and shells, some two or 
three feet above the sea, clothed with grass and adorned with 
coco-nut and Pandanus trees. They generally fonn a curved 
line, ... the bank of soil or rock being seldom more than half 
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a mile or a mile across, yet often clothed with rirliiil i 
Within this enclosure is a apace sometiiaei of gtot 
!d the island of Hao ... it is said that ships m^ 
many miles after entering the lagoon, the ttaxroir strip 
and sand enclosing the basin being sixty or seventy i 
length, although exceedingly narrow.' It shoold bt 
that even these measurements can be exceeded ; for tl 
island of Fakarava, which Mrs. Stevenson visited, com 
strip of land little more than a quarter of a mile wi 
eighty or ninety miles long, which encloses a lagoon o 
miles by about twelve. 

These islands have also been called the ' Pearl IsU 
account of the pearls obtained amongst them, peail 
being also their only recognised industry. The actus 
however, is in the shell, which commands a steady i 
while the pearl itself is the windfall of the diver save, b 
there, under special conditions. The great pearl Ua 
Queen Victoria paid six thousand pounds came fn 
group; as did also another notable one possessed 
Empress Eugenie. On (he whole, the trade seems a 
and wisely regulated by (he French authorities, the 
being reasonably well paid, and the 'fishery' reserved 
native inhabitants; the 'pearl-beds,' and the islands 
they occur, are kept under control, and are 'opened' i 
an interval of rest or close season being rigorously en 
It is said that the export of shell from Tahiti (whithi 
taken) is largely increasing, and while the find of p< 
irregular, the yearly value has also increased. 

46. Artificial ioiUn the Puumotus. The soil found in 
of coral formation is of very varying quality and chs 
Sometimes there is a considerable depth of fertile can 
in those islands that are very slit^htly raised above the I 
the sea (he soil is shallow and almost non-existent, ai 
coral sand or dctrilus that replaces it so strongly impre 
with salt-water, that little of any service will flourish I 
the coco-palm and ihe I'andanus, and a large inferior ' 
of itirp. Yet by means of earth brought from Tahiti, an 
up into banks or terraces, it is possible to overcoii 
difficulty. Mrs. Stevenson mentions fig-trees and bai 
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d elsewhere it is recorded that by the same artificial sysiein, 

d by irrigaiian, there are to be found in one or other of the 

lotus Islands plantationa of sugar'Cane, sweet potatoes 

1 jrams, besides the finer sons of laro, the plantain, and 

^ garden flowers and shrubs (Raticl, History of Man- 

i. p. 254). 

IT. Euranna. Later, in the light of longer acquaiaiance, 

. Stevenson successively modifies ihis to yuranna and 

The laitet is probably the most correct. It is a 

I that has proved an evident difficulty to other persons 

S to judge by the varying forms in which we meet with it ; 

ig, for instance, Varra Ma and Var Aonor. 
L Sec page 303, note 69. 

. B^nilier, or Holy-aiater sktU. The clam c 
led by the natives ^u<i, and given the above nan 
It employment in Ronian Catholic churches. 
It quantities among the Pacific islands ; and m the 
moius the paua toko, or stone clam ( TritUuna f[igat), grows 
'The shell is formed of two great valves 
Kiected by hinged teeth, and muscles of extraordinary 
. . . the strength of many men could not detach one 
E larger ones from its bed, for as years go by the clam 
■ties into the coral, and the shell becomes pan of the rock 

Walking over a bed of even the smaller paua is 

dangerous, and divers when caught by TridacHa gigas are 
fortunate if they escape with only the loss of a limb. 

SO. CooUn. A Skyc terrier once greatly beloved by Mr. and 
Mr». Stevenson. His epitaph, composed in Latin by Thomas 
Stevenson, was formerly at Swanslon Cottage, and is now ai 
Skerryvore, Boumemoutb. 

ji. Taniera Afahinii. This gentleman is more fiilly 
described by R. L. Stevenson as ' Catechist and convict . . . 
I affitm he was well qualified for either part. For that of con- 
vict, first of all, by a good substanual felony, such as in all 
lands casts the perpetrator into chains and dungeons. ... He 
was condcmed in five year5. The period, when I had the 
pleasure of his friendship, was not yet eipired ; he still drew 
prison rations, the sole and not unwelcome reminder of his 
>, and, 1 believe, looked forward lo the dale of his enfran- 
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chiMtnent with mere ftluin. . . . And m» fior hb paiUfai 
they did not think one hair the lew of him. 

' On the other hand, he wu even lughljr qualified fiir kstf 
in the Church; being by natures grave, conaidexBt^BBdkk 
man; his face ni^ed and seriotts, his smile brifbti 
endowed with a fine pulpit voice ; endowed besides with t 
a gift of eloquence that at the grave of the late chief of Faikai 
he set alt the assistants weeping. 1 never met amen of a ■ 
more ecclesiastical. . . .' (/* tke SoutA Seas, pp. i6i, i63)> 

;2 and 53. Momum or Baptist. It is stated bj R. I. Sie 
son that the Paumotus are divided between two churcbe^ 
Roman Catholic and the Monnon, and he makes no mentia 
Baptists. But he does refer to the curious type of Monnn 
be found in the islands : ' He marries but one wife, dms 
Protestant Bible, observes Protestant forms of worships fori 
the use of liquor and tobacco, practises adult b a p iiii a 
immersion, and after every public sin rechristens the bi 
slider. 1 advised with Mahinui, whom I found well infonne 
the history of the American Mormons, and be declared aga 
the least connection. . . . And for all that, Mormons they; 
but of the earlier sowing ; the so-called Josephitcs, 
followers of Joseph Smith, the opponent of Brigham You 
{In the South Setts, p. 174). It was probably the practi 
of these Mormons that led Mrs. Stevenson to call tt 
Baptists. 

Religion in Polynesia, however, has constant surprises, > 
is very ready to fly otTal a tangent, in a way that is exceedin 
mysterious and hard to understand. Perhaps its most curi 
phenomena are the independent offshoots of Christiaoi 
'Thus in Upolu, Siovedi, a native of Savaii, founded 
" GiniblH religion." Professing to converse with God and 
work miracles, he enjoined the mutual confession of sins inca 
of sickness, and his divine service was rendered specially 
pressive by the discharge of firearms. Another native, 
Samoa, taught the invocation of the God of heaven, 1 
brought with him, 00 his return from the whale-fishing, an 
woman who used to " touch " for diseases from behind a curta 
alleging that Christ resided within her' (Ratrel, History 
Mankind, i. 190, 191). 
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, L. Stevenson himself mentions, as ronnecteil with ihe 
s Moroions, the IsratliUi and the Kanitus, though he 
either fathom their diflerenccs nor account for iheir 
mes, the latter of [he l*o being of no known language; and 
I refers also lo a seel siill more difficult to fathom, which is 
: H'Ai'st/ers. It appears that their meetings are 
kiiblic and :dl may aiteud who will ; (he 'faithful' sit round, 
Inging hymns, while in the centre sits the priest — leader — 
veloped in a sheet. 'And presently from just above 
I head, or sometimes from the midsl of the roof, an aerial 
tkistling proceeds, appalling to the inexperienced. This, it 
9, is the language of the dead ; its purport is taken down 
rogressively by one of Ihc cipert, . . . and the communica- 
t last made to the public. They are of ihe baldest 
triviality. . . ." {South Seas, p. 178). 

T S4- Coco-nul Palm. This remarkable Utt (Coicoi nud/cra), 
toys so great a part in tropical life that it deserves a detailed 
ascription. We all know it by name and appearance ; we all 
V the nuts as they are sold to us here, in a condition that 
e Polynesian would consider only fit for pigs. But it is safe 
e say that very few persons have any conception of what place 
^e coco-palm holds in the life of the South Pacific. 
' Year after year the islander reposes beneath its shade, both 
^mingaod drinking of its fruit; he thatches his hut with its 
leaves and weaves them into baskets to carry his food ; he 
cools himself with a fan plaited from the young leaflets and 
shields his head from the sun by a bonnet made from the same : 
sometimes he clothes himself with the cluth-likc substance which 
wraps round the base of the long stalks, whose elastic rods, 
strung with candle-nuts, are used as a taper ; the lai^r nuts, 
thinned and polished, furnish him with a beautiful goblet ; the 
smaller ones with bowls for his pipes ; the dry husks kindle his 
fires 1 their fibres are twisted into lishing-lines and coids for 
his canoes ; he heals his wounds with a balsam compounded 
from the juice of the nut : and with (he oil extracted from its 
meal embalms the dead and embellishes the living. The 
trunk, sawn into posts, supports his dwelling: converted into 
charcoal it cooks his food; and supported on blocks olsione it 
Is in his lands. He impels his canoe through the wa(ei wiih 
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a paddle of the wood, and from the same hard materia 

fashioas his clubs and spears.' 

This is, however, a most incomplete sunimwy. The tm 
its pari in the highest concerns of native life : a coco-ad 
(which consists, it musi he remembered, of a si:t-or eight 
rod, bearing along some four-fifths of its length twoopp 
rows of sword-shaped leaflets, each aboui eighteen inchesl 
thoriiy, and was sent bf a cU 
nanded their obedience. Trt 
nel by which the god was beli 
ig sacred ; laid on the body rf 
the door through which the 
were driven out, Buocba 
hung up in the temples, and 
something tbe same way as 
lolics ; and to this day presenl 
■iih coco-leaflets, perhaps will 
■riainly as a survival of old cvS 
s from tbe same source. 1 
s embodied in a six-foot log of coco-pi 
in his lemple at TaiUira on ihc peninsula of Tahiti ; a lii 
tree of the same species has more than once been reveret 
the representative of a deity, and a piece of sinnet was 
embodiment of the terrible Tanc-Kh, the chirper. 

in medicine the coco-nut was esteemed, though some o 
uses are peculiar : for a headache, for instance, the patient 
madelo drink the juice of a nut and then stand on his head fi 
stated time \ Coco-nut oil was employed as an emetic, am 
cases of bleeding, whether venous or arterial, the spongy ke 
ofan old and sproutingnutwastied firmly upon the wound. ' 
juke, in particular stages of fermentation, was given for sev 
ailments, notably for dysentery ; and one preparation in wl 
the milk of a ripe nut was an important ingredient, wai 
prompt in its results that the 'doctor' usually called the fan 
of the patient together, to be ready (in either event) for 
almost instantaneous 'kill or cure.' The native practict 
surgery was, however, surprisingly yood, and on a diffei 
level to much of their so. called medicine ; and here agAin 
coco-nut had its uses. It was, for instance, not UQcommoi 
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npan, when ihe skull had been (racturett m battle ; and when 

e broken bone was removed, it was replaced by a piece of 

It shell, covered again wilh the skin, eic, and kfi to heal. 

iny of these cases are said to have made good recoveries, and 

Bihe earlier part of last century there were men hviiig on whan 

t operation had been successfully performed. Another fomi 

I it, however, was tried by these enterprising surgeons with 

Pier results ; when the brain itself bad suffered, they opened 

c ikttll and removed the injured portion, replacing it by ihe 

n of a newly killed pig. and covering it in us before wilh a 

tee of coco-nut shell. In these cases it appears that frcniy 

md death very shortly supervened. 

^Ag^D, the body was rubbed down daily, and always after 

n in salt water, with chewed coco-nut or with coco- 

t oil ; and a fine and aromatic preparation of the latter was 

htaioed by preserving it in the gourd-like frvit of the twHO 

Vffrinda dirifotia). The oil as it used to be expressed by the 

r* copra,' the dried nut, from which it is now generally 

Icpared in the home manufactories, is, of course, the great 

tding interest of the South Seas. 

If As an article of food, it is difficult even to enumerate ihc 

n which it is employed. It may be noted here that 

tch stage of the nut has its uses and its own especial name i 

it isfullgrownbut soft-shelled and light in colour, holding 

a pint of juice, but with no pulp, It is called oua, and is 

Rincipally used for drinking. Afew weeks later and asoft white 

Blp is developed round the inside of the shell; it has been 

"tened (in appearance) to the white of a lightly boiled egg, and 

b this stage, matt, is preferred fur cooking. Four ur six weeks 

:r still, and the shell begins to darken ; the pulp is firmer 

lad thicker, and the juice whitish and slightly acid. This is 

called omotot and from nuts in this stage cups and other vessels 

are usually made : the shell is yellow and hard enough to 

permit of being scraped thin, or carved, but soft enough still 

■ la* this to be done ■*•' 

^■r The juice, in the first stage, is practically the only drink nl 
^■be tropics, and as such, il has an importance not yet perhaps 
^■Uly realised. Un many of the curaJ atolls tlicre is no fresh- 
^^■•ter supply save what is provided by the rainfall i Knd while 
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this cau&ed little trouble in the olden days, i 
are lescned for copra the macter is more 5 
nin-water ased alike — and from the same pool— 
washing, and drinking, by sick and sound, cannoi txaitctt 
the health of the inhabitants in the long-run. 

In the next stage the pulp is used in many dishes, as in /alt 
in some forms of fioi, where it is mixed with /arv and sttl 
potato; and baked, along with the juice, in its shell, vbcfl^ 
makes a rich and luscious pudding'. The germiaaUd ■ 
filled with 3. sweet, spongy white growth, is likened when cocM 
to 'the most delicate blancmange'; the 'meat * of a riped 
chopped up and floating in saltwater, is the ordinaiy 'sMJ 
piqtiante' of the South Seas ; and the same, grated, and mdri 
ened with its own juice and salt water, and kept perfectly at 
tight in bamboos till past the sacchariDe stage of fennencdl 
is a more elaborate relish, with an appearance like dotti 
cream or curd. The milk of the rtpe nut is also good in aSa 
and is sometimes used for Communion, in place of wine, wHi 
had its disadvantages, the whole supply being, it is sM 
occasionally drunk up by the first few communicants. ' Tcdii 
or 'Palm-wine ' is the sap or juice that exudes from the seven 
green shoots, and when drunk at once is wholesome an 
delicious, but with the passing of a few hours becomes 's« 
toddy,* a maddening and deadly intoxicant. And from 'il 
embryo shoot of the tree, the unborn fronds that lie curled upi 
a white mass about the size of a man's arm, resembling 
gigantic stick of celery, with a llavour of Alberts,' the well-knoi 
' coco-palm salad ' is made, every dish of which costs the life 
the tree from which it is prepared. It is a luxury confined 
chiefs and rich mei^ who can aflbrd to destroy so valuable 
possession ; who can atTord also to decorate their heads wi 
plumes, and their ceremonial garments with fringes, of the m 
revit, an exquisitely white and tender fibre extracted from ll 
inner pith of the same young shoots, and with the same d 
structiun. For once the coco-palm is deprived of its heart 
centre of growth, it dies immediately ; and if allowed to siai 
thus, 'the trunk, which when alive is encased in so hardaba 
as to be almost impervious to a bullet, moulders away ai 
becomes dust. This is owing to the constitution of the tna 
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o-palm makes 
L ; it is haidy, 
i enormously 

s SI em and the 



ere cylinder of minute hollow reeds closely packed and veiy 
~ ; but when exposed at the lop, peculiarly Gllcd to convey 
toisture and decay Ibrough the entire system.' 
[ And finally, in proportion to its value, the coi 
tut the smaJlcst demand for care or cultivatio 
mg-livcd, beats without intermission, and i 
oiific, and only re<]uires light and air about it 

ranee of undeigrowth.iopemiiE il to come (o maturity. It 

U grow in any soil, however poor, though it prefers to be near 

1 it is found in ^'reatest perfection on the edge of 

itltered lagoon», and un the low coral atolls where no other 

!, save the Pandanus, con exist. What pari it ptays in the 

d of such an islatid can be imagined. ' The rest of the food- 

tpply can be summed up in the favourite jest of the archipelago 

h-Coco-nut beefsteak. Coco-nut green, coco-nut ripe, coco- 

I germinated ; coci>-nut to eat. and coco-nut to drink ; 

aw and coco-nut cooked, coco-nut hot and cold — 

ich Is the bill of fare' (R. L. Stevenson, /» /At South Seas, 

iSS). It is to be suspected that the householders of these 

uids must have some tropical equivalent for 'cold uiutlon 

, TaAili. The island is said to have been discovered by 
us in the sixteenth century. The first authentic information, 
|o«rever, dates from the arrival of VVallis in the Dolphin, in 
me 1767, when he ctit'xtMxi^'w King Gtorgt i 1 1 .'s Island, iwH 
lUed the cluster of which Tahiti is the principal the Georgiam 
was thrice visited by Cook, notably in the year 17691 
D observe the transit of Venus ; and in 1 797 a band of English 
nissionaries settled there under the protection of the king. It 
>a many years, however, before the islanders accepted either 
Ibristianiiy or civilisation in the sense of any settled govern- 
inent ; thcie were long and disastrous wars, during which king 
and missionaries were alike driven out and exiled upon Eimeo, 
and ii was not till 181J that Pomarc 11. finally reinstated him- 
self in authority. During the next years great endeavours 
were made, not only to Christianise the natives, but also 10 
educate and enlighten them. Schools were everywhere 

C; t.ipu weakened, if not abolished ; the immoral 
customs of the natives held in check by a system of 
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punishment ; law and order, primitive perhaps, but suitab 
the conditions, were enforced aod mainiaioed. Tbc 
printing-press was set up in 1819, and Pomare struck off th« 
sheets himself; and it must always be remembeietiihul 
owes to the missionaries her wriiteo language. . . . 
island was quiet and prosperous for a considerable lime.l 
i8j6 fresh trouble began ; two Roman Catholic pnests li 
al 7 asked for and obtained (taa 

authu leirttealment at the bands 

queen is the one side tells it, oi of 

behav I bcr regulations according n 

other, (difficult to relate. The result, 

ever, 1.- i : the priests were for the laa 

turned Oi / opened a door by which Fi 

was readj ^„ itep in. England, which wu 

recovering from id of war, was not willing toqa 

with France ovi u t island in the Pacific, in w 

moreover, she had nevti formally and officially inlen 
herself; Queen Pomare was helpless, and was forced fit 
apologise, then to pay repeated indemnities, and finally to 
all her external and most of her internal authority, [a 
Tahiii passed under the protecioraie of France, and ccasi 
possess a separate existence. More recently, in 1885, th< 
shred ofTahitian independence disappeared, when Pomare 
and last retired from even nominal sovereignty on an ai 
' allowance ' paid to him by the French Government. 

But Tahiti has a mythological history also, and then 
many legends concerning its origin. In one of them theil 
was originally a shark from Raiatea — a blue shark, such as 
have since worshipped, and who, as Atua-mao, the shark- 
had temples, sacritices, and a priesthood in his honour ; the \ 
and tail, the dorsal and ventral fins, even the gills, can sti 
named and pointed out. In another story, the islands a 
group were all united in a continent that the gods in their K 
broke up into pieces, Tahiti the largest ; and in still ana 
Tairoa iahoured so hard over creation that the sweat ran <i 
from his brow, tilling up all the hollow places, and made the 
Wherefore it is salt. Tairoa, also, 'made binnself into 
likeness of his thoughts,' and abode with Hina, his wife, t 
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the mountains ; and their children were men, and peopled 
Tahiti. And these are but one or two, quoted almost at 
random from the many legends of Tahitian mythology. (See 
Ellis's Researches^ vol. i.; Gill's Myths and Songs of the South 
Pacific, and his Historical Sketches of Savage Life in 
Polynesia^ etc. etc.) 

56. Influenza, This seems to appear more or less regularly 
in the South Seas, and is of a virulent type. It has led, indeed, 
in not a few cases, to the murder of traders and missionaries, 
the natives in the wilder and more savage islands retaliating in 
this way upon the nearest white man, for the disease which 
they suppose he has brought amongst them. There seems, 
indeed, to be some little excuse for the belief, according to 
Miss Gordon-Cumming : * It is a most extraordinary fact that 
on every one of the Polynesian groups the natives declare that 
influenza was never known till white men came ; and now it is 
one of the regular scourges of the Pacific, returning almost 
every year, in a greater or less degree, but occasionally proving 
very severe and fatal. It is generally preceded by westerly or 
southerly winds, and passes off as the steady trade-winds set 
in, bringing fine settled weather ' (A Ladfs Cruise in a French 
Man-of War^ ii. 72). 

57. Land-crabs {Birgus latro). These remarkable creatures, 
also known as the Robber, or Coco-nut crabs, are nocturnal 
in habit, as fierce (if interfered with) as they are shy, and 
exceedingly voracious. When hungry, if they find no food 
nearer at hand, they climb the coco-nut palms and break off 
the stalks of the young nuts, so that they fall to the ground ; 
and in times of scarcity they will even strip the husks from the 
old nuts, and, working from one of the eyes, gradually ' nip ' 
out a hole large enough to permit them to extract the edible 
interior. 

They are exceedingly numerous in most of the South Pacific 
islands, and are highly valued by the natives, and even by the 
whites, as an article of food. They are said to be excellent 
when baked entire in their shell ; and the pendulous tail of 
blue fat is looked upon as a tit-bit. This fat also, when gently 
heated, melts into a valuable oil, as much as two pints being 
obtained from a large specimen ; it is said to be an unfailing 
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specific for rheumatism, and the best lubricating mcdiiMt 
guns or instruments in the South Seas. When thickaed » U 
sun, it is also described as making an agreeable and itteieMi 
substitute for butter. 

jB. Omua. Herman Melville's books, Omna ud Tyfi 
present a far more reliable picture of island life than tbeyf 
generally credited with ; and his peculiarities of spellinca 
romantic episodes are too often allowed to ovenbadoxrliisB^ 
valuable facts. ; 

59. Eimeo or Moorta. This island, to which the lalternai 
is usually given by the natives, lies twelve or fotuteeD mi 
to the west of Tahiti, whence it is visible; it was oaniedl 
Wallis, in 1767, Dukt of Yort^s Island, and included by U 
in the Georgian group, of which Tahiti is the principal It- 
very mountainous, with sharp and serrated outlines and p< 
ci pi tons ascents, and a magni6cent belt of lower foliage : indtt 
its beauty is su great that it has been said 'to surpass nc 
other in the Georgian and Society groups.' To this isiM 
during the wars of a hundred years ago, just before the esu 
lishment of Christianity, the missionaries were forced lo red* 
here that remarkable man, Pomare 11., lived in exile from 1! 
to iSi^ ; and here, before he returned to kingship in Tab 
he finally became a Christian. When he left Eimeo, his fi 
exercise of authority was the destruction of the temple and ii 
of Oro, the national god, at Tautira. 

60. Point Vfnus. The name given to the point of land wbn 
Cook observed the Transit of Venus in 1769. 

61. Change ef Religion. I have repeatedly found it stal 
that the natives rarely change from the form of religion * 
which they first become acquainted. Their loyalty in t 
respect is sometimes rather surprising ; as for instance, 
Tahiti, where the Government has hitherto strongly suppoti 
the Catholics, and has ordered the chief lo build a Rom 
Catholic church in every district. Yet the natives have p 
sistently remained Protestant ; with the result that in a numi 
of villages there is found a large and nearly empty Ron 
Catholic church, beside an overcrowded French, or naii 
Protestant mission. 

It is, in fact, well known that a native will only attend an al 
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irch under great pressure, and when be does so will make 
:Icar that he goes only as an outsider. The old Kanai who 
d the priest, ' Leg he go, belly he no go,' was only explain- 
\ lo the best of his abilities thai his heart and his convic- 
ns were elsewhere. 

62and7i. Green ami red Bananas. The cultivated v 
^ Afuia, of which there are said to be over thirty in Tahiti, are 
Itially cut while still green, and either hung up to ripen, or 
rapped in leaves and buried for some thirty-six hours in the 
irth, which hastens Ihc ripening process though at some toss 
' navour. 

The rtil banana, Afiaa ur.inospatka, is a wild variety. Ellis 
ys thereare some iweniylarge and serviceable kinds that grow 
■|1 in the mountains {Restitnkts, \. 60), but he does not give 
' distinctive names ; the native word /« is applied to them 
in general. They differ greatly from the cultivated sorts, 
iving a red skin and yellow pulp, and very marked ridges, 
ikiog them almost triangular ax quadrangular in outline ; 
■ir habit of growth is also singular, as they carry their fhiit 
Bct in the centre of the tuft or ciown of leaves at the top of 
K plant. There is a legend to the effect that there was once 
Battle of the Bananas, which the Mountain Plantain won ; 
Mrefore it has ever since held its fruit upright in token of 
ttory, while Iheother varieties droop theirs in remembrance of 



I Bananji is a very important article of native 
Bt, and in some places is described as their principal support ; 
)ugh it is not obtained without some difKculty, as it grows 
the less accessible parts of the mountains, and has to be 
rried down by break-neck paths, slung at cither eod of 
les balanced across the shoulders of the bearer. Neverthe- 
less, it I'j brought down, and in large quantities ; it is very 
nutritious, and though not palatable when raw, is described, 
when cooked, as a rich and agreeable vegetable. The taste for it, 
^^owever, is one that has to be acquired : but when once the 
^Bvil is appreciated, the liking for it is said to become 
^^Ht that, according to the proverb, * be who loves /n will never 
^Htve Tahiti.' 
^^B (3. Coco-nul in b'tmhoo. This is a preparation of the 
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of a ripe coco-nut, f,'rated and moistened with a cerain f 
lion of its own juice and salt water. It is then eocloHd 
air-tight length of bamboo and kept there till the SU 
saccharine fermentation is over. When required for a 
upper end of the bamboo is opened, and when tapped 
upon the leaf placed ready as a plaie, a white cloned sub 
drops out. which tastes somewhat like curd. This ii 
ioni, : savoury or relish. 

64. <Vj. The islanders do not | 
esteei '.\ hook; they like its sharp fok 

too open and too wide. For< 
I general Ihey would rathei 1 
ree or four inches long to st 
spite of the labour entailed in 
>ng rubbing on a stone. It J 
nail, Ihey conceived it to be 
uil rootlets of which their own 
luxious to make sure of a future i 
they divided the first parcel of nails presented to them, < 
part to the temple as an offering to the gods and planti 
remainder in the ground, anxiously waiting for them to 
and grow I (See Eilis's Researches, i. 150 ; and see als( 
89 to [his volume, p. 309.) 

65. Barhedine. A Fassifiora, probably Passifiora qtit 
gulatit, which is constantly mentioned in recent boc 
Tahiti, its rampant growth and huge fruit making it remai 
It climbs to the tops of the highest trees and hangs ftoir 
not in single trails or festoons, but in very curtains of 
greenery, relieved by flowers and fruit in every shade 0/ 1 
and yellow and gold. Miss Gordon- Cumm ing calls 
'granadilla passion-flower,' and describes it as resell 
when ripe a golden*ye!low pumpkin, with melon-tike 
enclosed in a white jelly. These lie inside a sweet pulp 
two inches thick. It can both be eaten raw or cooked 
vegetable, and both ways is wholesome and agreeable. 

66. Tautira. This important village is situated in TaU 
the peninsula attached to the south-east extremity of the 1 
island. It is a place with a past that is worth recalling', 
embodies all the story of Tahiti, its wars, its heatheadon 
its subjection to France. 
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Here, long ago, in the days of the earliest missionaries, was 
gr«ai murae or temple in honour of Oro, elsewhere {o'lRonga, 
c national god of Tahiti and the 6Tst and greatest in Poly- 
»i:tn mythology ; for although his mother and brother were 
rvered as abstract deities, I cannot And it staled that they 
cived worship. And Oro's most venerated idol, in the eyes 
f the Tahitian^, was that which was preserved at the national 
nnple of Atehuru, swathed and wrapped from sight in price- 
1 mats and pieces of ancient dotli. This image Otu the 
big, afterwards I'omaie 11., seized and carried ofT to Tautira, 
nder pretext of a supposed command from the god, but in 
kality to ensure himself the prestige of the god's support and 
resencc in the struggle to preserve and extend his kingship. 
t i> recorded that, as they Bed with the idol, the king sacriliced 
c of bis favourite servants lo ihe god, [hat he might favour 
heir escape. . . . The priests of Alehuru, and the chiefs and 
eopte of the district, did not see matters in the same light ; 
ose in rebellion, and for several years the bitterest of 
ller-inbat fighting desolated and laid waste the beautiful island, 
a war cannot be followed in detail, but whichever parly 
nts successful, the result was the same : a massacre, not only 
f fighting-men, but of whole villages of defenceless women and 
hildren, and the altars of Oro reeking with human blood. 
• was perhaps no cannibalism, save the memory of it 
nadfully preserved in the ceremonial of offering, when the 
riest plucked out the eye of the victim and presented it to the 
bicf, who 'made as if to eat it,' but gave it back ; but there 
IS every other horror of savagery and heathendom, Tahiti 
IS desolated ; Otu-Pomaie was an exile in Eimeo (Moorea) ; 
d the missionaries, all save one, had been driven away. . , . 
Time passed, and at last it was Pomare's turn ; but this 
ae the war was not for the keeping of the idol of Oro, but to 
rotect the Rmre-Alu'i, the 'Pray-to gods,' the Christians, of 
irbom the first and chief was Pomare himself; tlwastbeday 
of harvest after long and despairing- seed-times. Pomare was 
iting, and Christian king, in Tahiti; for the first time in its 
history there was no massacre of conquered 

I He sent out indeed a body of armed men. bi 
to destroy the temple of Oro at Tautira 
L ^^ 





t; I' 



* Go not to the little island where the wonm and cU 
been lefi for security ; turn not aiide to the tITIium 
tions; neither enter into the banaci, nor dettror i 
property you nuy see ; bat go itrai^t bIobc tbn I 
through all your late enemy'i diatricta.' Hu dincl 
obeyed ; do individual was injoied, so fence bnil 
no houie burned, no article of property taken. 

It was thought that the people of Taianbu, still 
themselves and proud of the keeping of Oro, and tl 
of Oro, would have resented the mission of Pootai 
but it appears that they stood by in sullen silence i 
soldiers entered the house of Tahiti's god, . . . brougl 
idol, stripped him of his sacred coverings and higU 
ornaments, and threw his body contemptuously on thi 
It was a rude, uncarved log of aiie wood, C 
tgutsoHfoUa, about six feet long. The altan were the 
down, the temples demolished, and the sacred boiw 
gods, together with their coverings, ornaments, and all 
ing to their worship, committed to the flames. . . , T 
wood, called by the natives the body of Oro, . . . waj 
away, fixed up as a post in the king's kitchen, and 6na 
for fuel' (Ellis's Polynesian Restarckts, ii. 155, ,5^ 
temple of Tautira was overthrown and the worship of Oi 
out ; and both have been forgotten. 

A httle later, and there sailed in a small sloop thi 
from Mangareva two men whose mission appears to ha 
to convert, not the heathen, but the Protestant ; ihoi 
story of their coming, and their going— for Queen 
('aAinif turned them out,— and the price she had to pay 
the end, is variously told, according 10 the point of viei 
teller. One thing at least is certain, it was Christian T 
the death-place of Oro, that was the first stage in a new s 
and another downfall, that was to be once more men 
as the landing-place of the two Roman Catholic 
who were the forerunners of France (Pritchard's Pol\ 
Riminiscences, p. 4). 

All this has happened, and in the later days, on ' the 
lawn which is the street of Tautira.' 
67. Silk-cotton. This is obtained from a tree of the 
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Bombax (natural order Malvacia), probably a variety of 
Bombax ceiba. The silky and elastic fibre surrouDding the 
seeds is irregular in quality and too short io the staple to be 
used for manufacture, but it is largely employed in stuffing 
cushions and mattresses, for which purpose it is well adapted. 

68. Poi of sweet potato, taro, and coco-nut. As explained 
eUewherCj/o/, ot poi-poi, is always made of the staple, or most 
plentiful, food-stuff of the locality. The material varies ; but 
whether it consist of bread-fruit, of /nrtf, or of a mixture such as 
the above, the result is a sticky paste of a yellowish colour, 
called,accordingtoitsconsistency and the manner of lifting it to 
the mouth, 'two-' or 'three-fingered' poi. When made of 'stored 
fruit' that has partly fermented, it is sour in taste and smell ; 
but when fresh fruit is used, it is very agreeable. See page 282. 

69 and 48. Pearl-sMl, blttck inside. The best variety, 
'black-lip shell,' is referred to as always commanding the 
highest prices in Head Hunters, A. C. Haddon, p. 85. 

7a Illness at Tautira. Mrs. Stevenson is apt to make the least 
of her son's illness rather than distress the relatives at home, 
especially at a time of such difficult despatch of news. This 
one was undoubiedly more serious than her letter conveys, as 
can be seen from the following extract : ' Stevenson was placed 
in the cart, and, sustained by small doses of coca, managed, 
with the help of his wife and Valentine, to reach his destination 
before he collapsed altogether. Being introduced at Tautira by 
the gendarme, they were asked an exorbitant rent for a suitable 
house, but they secured it, and there made the patient as 
comfortable as possible. The next day there arrived the 
Princess Moe, ex-queen of Raiatea, one of the kindest and most 
charming of Tahltians. . . . She had come to the village, aitd 
hearing that there was a white man very ill, she came over to 
the house. " I feet that she saved Louis' life," writes Mrs. 
Stevenson. " He was lying in a deep stupor when she first saw 
him, suffering from congestion of the lungs, and in a burning 
fever...."' {Life of Stevenson, \i. 60). 

yi to 73. The several plants referred to in these notes may 
best be treated together. The ripe or green bananas are culti- 
TSted varieties of the Musa, of which many sorts are grown in 
Tahiti ; while the wild plantain, Musa uranospatha, more fully 
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described in note 6;, is in its cooked state, as 2 «gi 
staple arlitJe of diet. The sweet potato, Baial^ tJm 
once imported in some quantity to England, aod b ill* 
mentioned by Shakespeare, and other writers of his lin 
Taro is the native name (in Tahiti and other South Sea il 
of Calaiiium esadenlu, the tuberous root of which, 
pungent and unwholesome tn its natural stale, becoma 
:atedly washed, and then boil 
H is much used in the prepan 



able 
mas 

74 



written to \.Ay.. 
and asking him i.u 
charges and letting 
two iiiilc odds and e) 



^late. That Mrs. Ste 

1 by a letter written from BUii 

d in the following year. It u 

.lished, and has been despau 
iti vui New Zealand, and I ha 

H enclosing the bill of 

it on to Tautira, paying anj 
Know the amotint. ... 1 put 
box, a good knife for 



smaller one for Pairai, pen and pencil-case for Beri' 
Nanua, needle-book and emery-case for Mrs. On ai 

daughter, and a doll for little "G ." I do hope tbi 

go the long way safely.' 

75. Climbing fern. Lygodium reticulalum, Schk. 

76. Sensitive plant. Mintosa pudica, a tropical ani 
rapid growth. ' It is curious to watch one's track throug 
crossing a piece of open ground. Before one is a greet 
of vegetation (about a foot high) ; on looking back one see 
appears to be a well-worn track up to where one staw 
after a few minutes all is the same again ' {In Savam 
mui Sctllcil iMiids, B. F. S. Baden-Powell, p. 368). 

77. See note 8S, p. 30S. 

78. Scarkl-Jlo'Wircd acacia. Mrs. Stevenson must hav! 
misinformed ; the tree answering to the above descriptjc 
not introduced by the French, and had a local name, atai, 
early part of last century, when Ellis wrote his Researches 
He describes its ' light green acacia foliage and brigl 
papilionaceous flowers,' and gives its name, Erythrima a 
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dendroH, — the cora]-tree. The mistake has probably arisen 
from the fact that the French call more than one conspicuously 
red-flowered tree by the name of flamboyant ' ; the commonest 
bearer of the name is Poinciana regia, a native of Madagascar, 
but it is also applied to Caesalpinia pukkerrima, both of them 
having been widely cultivated for their brilliant blossoms, and 
introduced into several of the French possessions in the South 
Seas. The trees growing in the Marquesas, alluded to by 
Mrs. Stevenson, and her son {In the South Seas, p. 122), were 
probably specimens of Ctusalpinia pulehem'ma ; but the de- 
scription quoted above can only apply to Erythrirta indiea 
[forallodendrori). 

79. Ori. Ori a cri is described by R. L. Stevenson as 
' exactly like a colonel in the guards,' and elsewhere as ' a life- 
guardsman in appearance ; six foot three in bare height ; deep 
and broad in proportion.' Hence the name 'Colonel' as 
applied to him. 

80. MiUs. These are made of diflerent fibres, that vary both 
in appearance and quality ; some islands, also, excel in this 
kind of work. Ponapi mats are in their way celebrated, and are 
described as 'thick, soft, elastic, and extraordinarily durable'; 
they are made of Pandanus leaves, soaked in water, beaten till 
only a white fibre remains, divided intonarrow strips, and woven 
or plaited to the size desired. In Samoa 0/1/ mats are the most 
valuable property a native can have, and are scarcely to be 
bought at any price whatever. In the Sandwich Islands both 
matting and native cloth are superior, and very finely dyed and 
decorated. 

In Tahiti, the mats worn by many of the chiefs and sub-chiefs 
were generally woven of the bark of the ^Mruw, or hibiscus, and 
were extremely white and soft, though yellowing after exposure 
to the sun. Floor-mats were made either of coco-nut or Pan- 
danus leaves, the latterbeing more durable, andof better quality. 
ThemakingofmalCing, as well as of the native clotb, was entirely 
in the hands of the women, and was not despised even by 'high- 
chiefiesses ' and queens. The ordinary size of a sleeping- or 
floor-mat was about six feet wide by nine to twelve feet long ; 
but ' some are twelve feet wide and as much as sixty, eighty, or 
even a hundred yards in length. Mats of this size, however, 
U 
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are only mule fbr high chieft, and in tbs ptapantiaB p^^ 
the fenutles of aeveral dtatricts have been emptofad. Tliq ■ 
kept tolled up and suspended in aomc parts of Om gUi 
dwelling, more for the purpose of displajriof his wcnltb sadl 

number of his dependants, than for actual Die ' (EIG^ AjoMi' 
Rtstarches, L tSS). 

8i. Hat-plaiting. For the preparation of Pandaaos i 
Arrowroot for this purpose, see preceding and CoUowing noH 

82. Arrowroot. This is properly a Taeca, either Tia 
pinnatifida or T. macuiata, both of which are foond ia t 
islands. The native name is pia. The growth is from a dA 
or tuberous root ; the leaves,light green and deeply indented^ 
separately from the ground, and the central stalk, bearing I 
flower, resembles in shape a reed or arrow some three or k 
feet in height. It is crowned with a tuft of greenish flowa 
which are succeeded by green berries, not unlike the berries 
the potata From the tuber, grated, pulped, washefl, and dri 
in the sun, arrowroot or its equivalent (for the name is appU 
to an edible farina prepared from several species of iriasB) 
obtained ; but it is not of good enough quality for the Europe 
market, being often discoloured, and even mouldy, throui 
insufficient drying. It is, however, very nutritious, and ti 
natives used it as follows : As they had no means of boiling 
they mixed the meal with coco-nut milk in a large woodi 
dish ; red-hol stones were dropped in and well stirred abn 
till the whole mass was healed throughout and thickened is 
a sort of broken while jelly, very sweet and agreeable 
the taste. 

When the arrowroot fibre is required for plaiting into hatS' 
other articles, the hemlock-like hollow Dower-stalk is steep 
in running water till the green outer fibres begin to decay, 
is then scraped with shells till the green coating is entire 
removed, and nothing is left but a ribbon that looks as if 
were made of white satin, slightly ribbed lengthwise ; this 
divided into narrow strips and plaited into the beautiful ai 
valuable hats on the making of which Tahitian ladies prit 
themselves. .Some of the plaits used are difficult and intrical 
and the material is not easy to manipulate, so that considerab 
skill is necessary. 
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^Thii bc-tutTful fibre is also nude up inio a species of arti- 
1>I ilDwers, and wovei) Inlo wre^ihs for tbe batr, or for table 
Moration on days of feslival : they are also sewed on to cerc- 
iai«l lifiutas, ihe iplcndidly decorated cloak or garment of 
IKtive cloth formerly worn by ' high-chiefs,' and siill a 
^vouriie form of gift «r [jrescDlation in Tahiti »nd the 

■ 83. Uri and (liitiit/>-ti^e. ' The next day we yave a com- 
r 10 Ori, when we produced ihe champagne, 
i drank his glass and aniiounceU it l>eyund excellence, n 
Irinic for chiefs, "t shall drink it coniinually," he added, 
ninii); out a fresh glass. " What is the co^t of it by the 
s told him, whereupon Ori soleniuly replaced 
I full gla^s, saying, "It is not fit that even kings should 
) expensive." It look him days 10 rcnver 
n the shock' {Li/c of it. L. Sterrmon, ii. 63). 
\ A4. Hini-cage housfs. This is tlie term always used to 
ptlngoish the native houses, nr houses baill in the original 
yJiMK liashion, from modern wooden erections- The walls are 
> of bamboo spaced about an inch or more apan, and 
listened or l.iced together with sinnet ; sometimes the bamboos 
are twisled in and out so as to make a sort of pattern, but 
the dTect is not so good as when plainly arranged upright, it 
i^ both li):ht and cool, and yet a complete protection ; from the 
inside it is possible to look nut quite freely, though from the 
LiuTside nothing can br seen save by peering in at one of the 
inicTsticcs. The roof is thatched, generally with I'andantis, 
j.uti when well done is dtirahle and very pretty in ctTect, 

S;, S6. Ha-jrfisk. R. L. Stevenson mentions that he observed 
both men and women 'perched on little surf>beat promontories 
... as fast as they caught any fish, eat them, raw and living, 
where they stood' (/« tht South Stas, p. 110). The same 
practice is recorded by Melville, in his Hfsidencf in the Mar- 
futstu, and in Sunikiae and Surf, by Hall and Osborne, 
p. 146. 

87. RtUhing in frtsM untUr. It has always been the practice 
of Ihe Tahitians to prefer the rivrr-pooU for bathing In : and 
even when they have been occupied in Ashing and have been 
a and out of the sca-waicr perhaps fifty times in the day, they 
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Unwed by the singers, European hearers have not been able 
perceive it. Rut no one can listen lo it unimpressed ; ii has 
sen likened lo '.1 cathedral chime, with haunting undertone V 
td 10 ' a rippling, bubbling torrent of melody.' Sometimes the 
ilo from which it starts, and on which it is probably founded, 
a remnant of an old native song, sometimes it is a European 
T, more frequently a hymn tune, but Tabitianiscd beyond 
icognilion : and the words are as various, being boih secular 
id religious, old and new. Miss Cordon-Cumming says that 
« Aiinfnes got up in Papeete and sung to strangers art 
berable travesties of the real thing to be heard in (he heart of 
• country ; and she adds that districts v.iry in excellence, and 
•I there is much emulation between them. It appears, indeed, 
•I the himine is, or has become, peculiar to Tahiti, but must 
I heard in its proper surroundings, in church, at a village 
nival, or, above all, on such an occasion as the royal progress 
Fthe last king and queen to receive the submission of their 
ibjecis ; and whatever its onifin, whether it be the ancient 
usic of the islanders, or merely a happy appropriation of 
reign melodies, the result is beautiful and noteworthy. 
Rose-appU. This is the jambo, or Malay-apple, Eui^m" 
TaUaarrasit, called by the Tahitians aiia. tt resembles in 
ipearaiice a small oblong apple of a beautifiil rosy-red colour, 
idhasawhiie and juicy flesh which is said to 'tatte like the 
eat of rtwes.' The Tahiti variety is a little insipid, but in the 
indwicta Islands, where it grows to greater perfection, the fmit 
ks a more pronounced flavour. 

Sq. Ptitrl/ish-hoeks. These, though of ancient fashion, are still 

ted and highly esteemed. A strip some live or six inches long 

id nearly one inch wide is cut from a pearl shell, and carefully 

taped and polished lo resemble a small fish, the natural curve 

'the shell aiding the likeness. On the under, or belly, side a 

barb about one and a half inches in length is firmly strapped 

in place with a twisi of ilax ircmaAn) ; this barb was formerly 

nudeof torioiseshellorbone, but is now sometimes an ordinary 

hook. Small while feathers were fastened ai either side 

litation of fins, and to conceal the barb ; anil frequently 

h^ra or bristles were attached to the extremity or tail, 

creajie the resemblance lu a flying fish. This hook is called 
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the aiiili, and is used for the larger kinds of fish, as 
and albicare ; there is a smaller kind, which is nearly c 
ant! is bent to resemble a worm. Both are em 
without bail, the glitter of the sbelt proving apparencl 
sistible. 

Another ancient form of fish-hook, still used by the nal 
made from the cootlels of the bread-fruit tree, twisted 



three \ 



fastening of all 
superior to those 
to ihis volume, p. 30 



lape ; ihey are left uncut t 
outer part being removed, m\ 
r use as the hook. They are I 
nd about the thickness of a 
10 fifteen inches in length, a 
neter. Great care is used 
ts, and they are considered { 
;an manufacture. See also 11 
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Acacia, scarlet-flowered, 906, 304. 
AdironcLicks, ordered to, 14. 

departure from, 42. 

benefit from climate, 49. 

Adoption, at or txrforc birth, 106. 
and decrease of population. 

277. 

adult, 126, 285. 

Anaho Bay, 74. 

Arctic Voyages (Kane's). 24, 28, 29. 
Arrowroot. Tahitian, 306. 
Afiocarpui (bread-fruit). 274. 
Atolls, description of, 147, 174. 
Atuona, village of, 126. 

Bananas, cultivated. 299. 

wild, or mountain, 181, 196, 

227. 299- 

Battle of the, 299. 

Bandmann. the actor, 40. 
Baptists. 162. 290. 
Barbcdinc (Passt/tora), 183, 30a 
Bathing in fresh water. 212, 307. 
Eksirds. old men's. 114, 137, 282. 
B<^niticr shells, 155, 289. 
Biblical parallels. 129, 283. 
Bird-cage houses, 212, 307. 
Bishop Dordillon, 92, 262. 
Boatswain birds, 70, 260. 
Bread-fruit (^r/^a/;^Mj//irij<i), loi. 

274. 
Brulgcman, Laura, visit to, 36. 

Cannibals, noted, 80, 266. 286. 
Cannibalism, a6i, a66, a66, 286. 



Cauo, the, origin of name, loa. 

start on, 59. 

description of, 64. 

dry rot in mast of, 204. 

Clam ( Tridacna gigas), 155, 289. 
Qimbing fern, 199, 29a 
Coco-nut palm, 277. 

in bamboo, 181, 283. 

juice, manner of drinking, 

97. 257. 
salad, 136, 273. 

crab (Birgus latro), 997. 

Communion at Tautira, 193. 

vessels for Tautira, 197, 304. 

Coral -tree, the [scarlet -JUfwertd 

Acacia)^ 304. 

Cyclopean remains, 272. 

D.VNCING, description of, 83, 267. 

ornaments for, 132. 

stilts used in, 267. 

Darsie, Mrs., 176, 179. 
Day-fly, or no-no, 286. 
IX'luge, traditions of, 284. 
Dordillon. Bishop, 92, 263. 
Dry rot in mast of Casco^ 204. 

klxcHANGE OK NAMES, ceremonial 
219. 
, Erytkrina carallodtndrtm.^ 904. 

Kakakava (Paumotus), 147. 

illness at, 160. 

Fall, traditions of the, 284. 

Fti (mountain banana), 227, 299. 
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Fish, raw. 

Fisb-hooks, native, 1E2, 300. 

pearl, 314, 309. 

Flapi^anl, aoS, 374. 



Hat.m^iting, ao9. 


Old IfESf-s BBAKDS. tt*. I|l 


'High Places,' 97, 271. 


Oranses, gr«n, 78. 


Himint. kyminJ. ai6, 308. 


Ori. ao8, 305. 


HolaJm, (Mother Hubbards), 70, 




ass- 


Pa-a-a-ewa. 127. 


Honolulu, arrival at, 358. 


Pat-pa,. 96, =69. 371. 


Human hair, use of, 133, 381. 


Pandanttt, 310. 


■ Hunter's Home.' Ibe, so. 


Papeete. 168. 


Hyde.Jekyllnnd,9, M, 15. 


illness at. 169. 




Passifiora (Barbedine). 300 


iDor-S, native, Sa, 367. 273. 


Paumotus. Ihe, 146. 287. 


Infanticide, pmclicc of, 277. 


artificial soil in. 28a. 


InHuenia epidemic, 169. 397. 


Pearls, 155. 388. 




Pearl-shell. 288. 


JAMBO [Sail-appll). 331, 309. 


black-edged. iSS, JJ 


JefcyllandHyde, g, .., 15. 


Pigs, 80. 265. 


'Jo5dphites.'a90. 


Pilot-bird. 65, 259- 




Pipe, rwd, 105, 276. 


A'fl-*n, prepatnion of, loi. 104. 


Plaiting, hat, 209. 


=75. ^76. 


Poi-poi, 121, .88, 330.282. 


Kanaka, origin ot, 116.283. 


Point Venas, ,77, 298. 


— house, g6. 


Ponapg, ruins in, 373- 


Kane's Aiclic Voyages., 34, 38, 39. 


mats. 305, 




'Pulviscl Umbra.' 40. 


I,\NDCHAu;.(fli>^j/a//ii}, 170,397. 




Laura Bridgeman. visit to, 36. 


QUEEN OF RaIATEA, e.-. t^O. 




3°3- 


Malav-ApJ'le {Raii-affle], 309. 


Queen Vaekehu, 109, 1,5, ^j^ 


Manasquao, 45. 




Mais, native. 209. 30S- 


Raiatra, war in, 100, 174. 


Mimosa padica (sensitive plant). 


ex-Queen of, ,90, 334. joj. 


199. 3°*- 


RAwfish, 313, 307. 


Mae. c« -Queen of Raialea, 190, 


Reed-pipe, loj. 276. 


=34. 303- 


Keligio.^ vagaries of, 390. 


Moorea (bamco). 174, 398. 


change of, 098. 



Monaooa, 163, ^n, fl9a 
^fountain ►^nftfti {F^^ iV( 
Mulberry, paper. 375. 
Minrnm, 70. 359. 

Na-na rut. 133. 286. 
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Rose ' apple ( Jarobo, 
apple). 221, 309. 



Saranac. arrival at, 16. 

departure from, 42. 

benefit from climate. 49. 

Scarlet-flowered acacia, 206, 304. 
School at I'ai-o-hac, 1 10, 28a 
Sea water (as sauce). 211. 2x2. 

bathinf; in. 21a. 307. 

Sensitive plant, 199, 304. 

Silk cotton, 184, 302. 

Stone, or fpant. clam {Tridacna 

gigas), 289. 
Swoet potatoes (Batata eduiis), 196, 

304. 

Tacca (Tahitian arrowroot), 306. 
Taliiti, 168, 295. 



or Malay- j Tai-o-bae, 106, 262, 279. 
Tapa, or native cloth, 280. 
Tapu, 77, 250. 
Taravao. 182. 185. 
Taro, 196. 

Tattooing, 76, 116, 263. 
Tautira, 184. 

Communion at, 193- 

Communion plate for, 197, 304. 

' illness at, 185, 303. 



Tridacna gigas (stone, or i^iajiXt 

clam), 289. 
Tropic-bird, 26a 

Vaekehu, Queen, 109, 115, 279. 
Venus, Point, 177, 298. 
transit of. 295. 

'Whistlers,' 291. 
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Mi.6d.m4t. [libruyefDcnticHL ' 

a. J. BnnA, MJL. F.lt.S. A MANUAL ( 

OW RLKCTRICAL SCIENCE. VTitk J 

IruiMi«u llluMWioni. Crt^t^r*. a. T 

ICuvDHiy Ejiltniiun S*iM. 1 

OtUttBorn**. GOOPS AND HOW TO 
HE TIIKll. Wi 

A. B. Banu R.n-. Euunlniu Qiaplaln N I 

Itat Kihou o( IJtUttd. AN INTRO- 1 

DUCTION TO THE HISTORV Of I 

""*, Dtmr^gm. lof.M ' 

[ Hm^bnob al TharAatl' 

- ^x cklrtcltd to hold ^U ' 
I iU aubJKt.-- 

Sea •]» ffiibop WIIhd. 
J. H.BBni,ll.ll.. rR,S.E. AMANUAI. 

(jr CONSOLATION FROM TI!K 

SAINTS AND FATHERS. i-MI it*. 

CM*, u. { JlMfAfT, t(. M w(. 

I LibtMT of IViWioa. 
nolMTt BitriM, THE POEM!> ~" 

K*Ui«d by ANinKw Lma uid W. 

CuibUL Willi l-«inli. SKKHlS4lllin. 

Dtmt tHi /i'' ''/- <~ 
J.aBsiT.U.D. Sm 
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.Kh. ( Stasdud Libnn 1 

TH K Uri AND LETTERSOP OLIVItk J 
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0. C. Cbuuur kud M. E Sn/IMaU. 

LACE-MAKIKC IH TUSU1DI.ANI>5, 
FAST AND FRKSKNT. With 9« inll- 

*Aa inumlut^booli, Uluilntivdby f^ACi- 

Lord OlmtatlUld, TUB lettbks Cv. 

TO HIS SON. EdiiEt], with an Inmi- 
dunion, by C. Sthacuev, ud Notes hy 
A. CALTHRor. rwtWuw. CnvoStv. 
61. tack. ISiandud libmy. 

F W. OlirfrtUlL THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. Wilh mnor tlliumiaiii ind 

OUero. DE ORATOR E I. TnobtMlbv 

E. N. P. Moor, H.A. CntLm tm,. 31. fJ. 

(Cluual TruuliUHDv 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pn HiJoac, Pro 
Mu»na, PUlippicll., loCxlIIiiuoirTiins- 
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CrvuiBi'A 51. (CUuIcal'nwiiJMiDiu. 

DK NATURA DKORUAL TrsDilaKd 
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[LadEii of Religion. 

A. I. CleathBr Wtd S. Onrnip. THE 
RING CF THE NIBKLUNC ; An Inm- 
prfUtion. cpibodying Waedct'i dvo »- 
pbiulioni. Cmun Bm u. &/. 

G. "'""*' KENT. Illnslnued br P. D. 
BmiRiiiD. i'trtSm CtHk.viUfCtLir. 
i-tJ--*'- [LuileGuido. 

T. Cobb. THE CASTAWAYS OF 
MKADOWBANK. llliuirucd. J>nif 
16MK >i. erf. |Utll< BIh Books. 

THR TREASURY OF PBINCEGATE 
PRIORY. lUtuiTBUd. BiKtTbmt. u. 
td. [UltlcBlaeBiMlu. 

E. B. OolbtOk. M.D. DISEASES OF THE 
HEART. Wiib numeivui IJliuIntiaiu. 

W. O- CoUlIwwoad. M.A. THE LIFE 
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CkffEdilieH. Cmtiat^trt. 61. 
J. a OontlU, M.A. S«TenDT»n. 
1r.B.00111na.M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 
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A. K Cook, M.A. S« E. C Maitbut. 
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DANTE. The luJiiin Tt.l nliwil 1-y 
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T.ltTOiiiiS. THKAHERICANCOmW 

INDUSTRY: A Stud* oC WM »t 

Woikci*. Wlih aa InBodwtim byhiin 

ChjuD^orCemtiicrCK Cmim^m, fiiA 
u. 6.^. sfattritarditi. 64. 
'Tboniaili. comjnlHMJ**, i 



'AW* and inl 

coBiribuiiM.'— /"itot 

ybetbuen'0 StandatO Ubtacs 

Crwn 8lv. (is. rati Volnnie. 
'A ieriu whkfa,by the btautyaadcxtallcnceeirpHductLaiiu wrtlat bji 
ittcditoriiiKoiwariluilHitthiiigtnowiobafouaiiratlifibDokiaarkei.' — Mm 
mdnOilH. BdlKdbyC.BartbHklUlILLll. 



«iBy, UJS. It ^>H. 1 



a,i'« 



HA^ Lffd TeiHimi. b(UH4 t 
III ICWJUM. TO ^Wtljl. Bt ^ 



JmAiwlH. MUhA ^?^, 



nJK.'ss- 






General Literaturi; 



Edllcdby). B. BURY. M.A.. Liil.U. 



xnw little iibtane 

Witb InlrwJuctioiia. Notes, and Photogranirc FronliipleieL 
AmvScv. Eatk Valmmt, ilclk, tt. id. misluUher, n. 6d. ml 
Ahocnlxr («■] lo liwli ii[«n, *Dd (u hudle.' -Onlltft. 



■ ll u diauill w OHKEin man 

■ Ve>T daUdoiu lltlta boDki. - 







CTbe little Ool&es 

/Wl 8ra, r/Mit, 31.; leatAtr, p. 6J. ■ 
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Xittlc .tStograpblcB 

Fcap. %VB. £a,A Vfflumt, tUlA, 31. 6d. ; Italhtr, ^t. jwf._ 



Z..XI, 



TOx Xfttle Slue sooto 

Oeneral EdiWr. E.V. LUCAS. 
lUmtraled. Dtmy i6me. ai. 6d. 



Sbc 3Iluetratc& pocliet XtbcaiB ot ptaln and (lolonteD^ 

Fi'tp. 8VO. 3/, 6rf. 7K/ to \s. hd, net eofk va/umt. 

A series, in small form, ol toiiie of ihr iamoiu illiutratcd books of i 
Cenernl litelalure. These Will be fitUhfiilly reprinted from Ihc flm oc b 
*ilhouI intToduclion or notd. 
Thb Lira AKD Dbmm ot Iuhh Mnmn, t-v 

nrNutai. with la coisiiird n>rt> nr in^i 




h src in nclin pivpantioo, will be U 
in the order glTen. 
COLOURED BOOKB 






w-r..Tc^ 




ttbc xlbtatB or ©etotion 

With Iniroducljons and (whcra ncccstarj) Notts. 
Pell Siv, titlh, 21. ; tcalhir, 21. (i4. mS. 
■ThiiKTialluceUeai,-— Tkilati Bituor or Lohdoh. 
' Wdl wvih ifac iitanilMi at ihc Ocigr-'— Thi Biinor or l4ciiri*ui. 
■TkEsxw "Libnnraf Devt)daB"u««lknl.'— THaBninii'cr I 
— -■ ■Dtliiblfiil.'-CjtwiJ AVA. 




■.i.K.«-Unli,M.ji. 



Hbc TUIestniliuter Commenniice 

OeBCnl Editor. WALTER LOCK. D.D.. Wirdenof KeWoConege, 

Dmii Ireland'! PtoImsot of Exefciii in the Unjimnitjr of Oifont 

af loi. saisd kr B. c. i, CibH*. i Tm Pinir Brana or rtin. nn *k 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 
fiandbooKs at ITbcoloas 



m bmaiwian. %!.«■ 



lEbe Cbuicbman'e Ifbtats 

General Editor, J. H, BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E.. Examining: ChspUla ta Ux- 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 

EVOUrTION. It F. ■. l«UMfc M.A. LA 






s. B, AHLui 



HI cinneiliu 



inVB THIOLSCT. Df f. a. MvCAd 



Cbe Ct>uictiman'0 aSiMc 

General Ediior, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.SE, 
The volumes ars pnoljcal aiid devoiional, oad the icxi of Qu I 



I 



I, vriuch cotidpoiul 



||?;^^r3i^ 



XeatKts of Vellglon 

Edited by H. C. DEECHING, M.A. WiH Perlraili. 
A leriei o[ short biogiaphles of ihe 



id thought o[ all Bgei and ci 



Ss"" 



— ^ ^ IL 1_%I^, W JL 

WiuXutL^im. ar W. CL Bwao, M.A. 



losi promiDcnt leaden ot 
tiSHOI-KW.. 4?: A. Ckrt.. M. 






•iiHsrifunait. I 




I 

I 
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aiBssicBt lEnnetatfons 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brwenose CoUege, Oiriori. 
Crtwa Stv. 




"Iksa.-^Si?'^^ 



Aetbuen'0 Suniot Sctwol-Soolts 

Edited b)rO. O. Inskip, LL.D., and W. WiLLtAMSCMi. B.A. 
- - ^^. - 



ix4i^ 



^.h'x^^r^. 



Scbool Eiaminatton Seties 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cmmt (w. 
UiiojVKujiiu-iTOK Ttrma. By A. u 

CKKBK SiUHIHATHM PiU-Ul«. Br A. Il 
KlIV gKn' *AH>.I IKH-I u (bns ti. 

Junior Eiamlnatlon Series 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedkah, M.A. A^ 9* 
JUNOR FKBiicH EKuimtTiaH Fafihi. Br f- { Jumoi AiuTiiiiinti: 



5cci)noio85-5ejii»oit« or 

Edited by Pkofessob J. WERTHEIMER, F. La 
Fully niustraitd. 



a. cnimnT«T. %»_W- >»»i>, m 



F 



Part II. — Fiction 



A ROMANCE O? TWO WORLDS. 

Th>i-trFourth Eiilitn. 
VENDETTA. Nivltnih EJilin. 
THFXMA. T^.nlflti»lk EdiiiM. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SBLF, FimrumA Edilim. 
THS SOUL OF LILITH, TvHiflk EM, 
WORMWOOD. TUrlitnlk EJiti^t. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDV, Thi'tj-Eithllt 

' The ludei rcwencn of tht trutiuDt 



oplian. Thii "Dimm o( Ihe Worlfl'i 
TnEnlr' ii ■ lofty ind net inidcgsati 
parubrmM of tbe laprcmfi cIIibak (d Lbe 



THE SORROWS 
SJtih EdiiltH. 

J pDwvfat p[cre of 



SATAN. Ffrtr 



The eonccpUi 

oT Dui. . . . The lullKir bu lamsi 



CbruliMn u ■ powerful book ; ttut it ii ons 
lilcdr to raiie uncDinrotlable qimUoiu in 
>t] but Ihc oiou Klf^aliiGed ruderi, and 
that it itiik» at the rim of the failure it 
the Churches— the decey ot fi* * 
mumet vhich thon tbe uieritit 
hunninp. . . Tbe Eood Cardinal Benp 
it a beaaufnl figun, fit to ami bcude (l 

food Bhbopin "Lei M!>«nblei.* ■- - 
oak wirfa 4 actious puipoce cxpn 
abnlule nncdUFeuii^^and pi 
Aid tbii it to ujr it It it book wi 

TElli'ORAL"pOWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 

' It u impouible 10 read tuch a mrk aa 
" Timpora) Power " wiiboai Iwxiiiiini cod- 
noeed that the ilotr it intended to nnvcy 
of thewsrid 





LocM M&Ut't VtaniM. 
Crvam Svo, ds. raeh. 



COLONEL ENDERBV'S 

EdiUn. 
A COUNSEL OF FEKFRCTION. Nn 

LttTLKP£TER. Stetmd Sdititn. 31- b' 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Tkirtmih Edltum 
THE CARISSIMA. Fmtnk EdiiifK. 

THE GATELES5 BARRIER, ftmrti 



; In '■ n» Gi 
m^tA her biri 



■)hI[ whiJH Lui 



-, huiweb 



In iIk itnnfib and b 



nnk u ihc (nu n 



'^Rl^ttJO 



* Tl» ripvl fniil of Ljwm ICa1« 
A pictiuc of BuiJiaal 1«t* by u 
ud IHrible.'-~»WUMr. 

■A rewuIuUt tot t—k, .U 



Ollbert FarkOT's Hovels. 



Crev/n Si 



Mr. Pirkit'i «j[c'-.Ou(r 7>fcp^^ 
URS. FALCHION, /'mrr.i ££f jn. 

'A tplcadid ttudyoTchftncIcF.' — 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAV.\CE 

SmndEdintK. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, niui 



Dtiif Ckrmmli. 

WHGNVALMONDCAUBTO PONTIAC; 

Tbc Sioly sT I LoM Napoleon. Fifllt 



AN ADVENTURER OF Tmi 1*0 
Tb* Lul Adwvira .f -PtMif I 

' Tti> proBI took n MI of ^ H 
<u wgnu sfikc fftal KaMft.--e 



t«mV-Ath. 

u book.'— AW* Mrf m-Mh 
~"" — THE STROr 



bu Km rna Mi, GObMi Nifcaih 
ThITpOIIP or THE lAVILd 

snntdBdiiU^ y.b-t 

1ed«afbuiiaBHiaRibiKhalH«a 



Arthur Uonisos'e Hovels. 
Crevin %vo. 6i. taeh, 

TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Fiflk 
Edilitn. 

'A cmi book. Tbi ■nlbai'i nnl 
■awBaelr cfftelin, uid prodncu • Ihi 
•BUS of luliif. TlM wtUh kn ap 
■ maaa tumd. TtM book ii umply ipp 
■ndiiKUEiblcifliUiatCTHl. Iiiihiun 



HILDOFTHEJACO._. 



BuiMii.'— ZJmVc Tiiirvfi. 




' A mutKpIece nf ulUlie rullt 
mnn&lity oTtoucb thftl only am 
commsnil.'— D«i7^ Chrtnidi. 



dlocl«u>i.'-C™>*it, 



uiinftkilL Em 



Eden PhUlpotts' Novels. 

I FANCV FRKE. Illoiuut 



it. Fi/»EddtiMm. 

HUMAN BOV. Viib • FronliiMoc 

"•. PhillpotU knon txialj whii 
l-boyi do, ud CM Uy bare their in- 
ibsugbti; Uktwiic bs ihgwi u ■!!- 
diac mue af hurpQur-'— ^Mi&Hr. 
or TUK MORNING. ^mJ 

r Kruise power mnA tucuw 

STRIEInS HOURS. SMiUSiiliin. 



SHtnd Edi- 



plmiT- '—Diafy Cw^UUt. 

HE RIVER. ThinlEdUin 

' " Tb( Rim" plua Mr. PbillpDHi in Iba 
rnxil iwik of liring norctiits. '—Ptank. , 

'GiD« "Lonw Daaa*" m bin hat 
nMbincK pldnniawkr 'k- •"•• •——-'^ ' 
Birmimglam C-aiiU. 

■Ml. PbiUpQiu'i M. , 

jita which tHia» him indiipuUbly Ulo , 
(he bmt rinh alYntlah aanUtU.'—/'ait ' 
MttllCuiiti. 

'Tbit KTHt ronuia of iba River Cut. | 



URITH. rifthBdUiim. 

i:j THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Srtmil 

Edilin. 
MRS.CURGENVEN OF CURGKNVEN. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA Ftwrtk Bdiliii. 



Ediuc- 
JACQUETTA. 

TTV A1.0NR. Pi/» tMUm. 
_J£UI, tlliulnlnt. FamwikBS^tm. 
RHK BROOM'SQUIRK. UhmmJ. 



Baiinc-Ooold'a NweU. 
CrowK %vo. fa. each. 

THE PENNVCOMEQUtCXS. 



DARTMOOR lOVLLS. 

OUAVAS THE TINNER. tllBRriteJ. ' 

Strtitd Sdllitm. 
BLADVS Illuifited, SKtmd SdiUn. 



PA BO TIIK PRIEST. 

WINIFRED. Illnunttd. Stfntd XdiUi^ I 

TliE FROBISHERS. 

ROVAL GEORCIE. I 

MtR!>Ol^l'-I-ET. iritu 

LITTLEIUPENNV. 
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Robert Bait's Hovels. 



' A book wtikhhu nbDnduillr uiiilied ■■> 

by iu onUl bonaur.-— i>«i^ CktvoUb. 

TUk MUTABLE M ATI Y. SihhJ Kdilit^ 

^Then is much w^h< in ii, and mvcb 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. TAirJ EMlitn. 



THE VICTORS. 




&ltdrew"BiafOIV. BY^STROKK OF 
SWORD. Illuitnted. FiJ^li Ediliin. 



UDfluniBfTi| 
VKNOKAN( 



iU;nE tnui 
-Gfiit. 



K IS MINE. lUutnled. 



Jan* Barlov. _ _ _. 

SHAMROCK. CiwalH. 61. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. 

THE FOCNDINC OF FORTUNES, 

'TbiiiDicrcuiqgandiltlishirulbaok. la 

would In u Injiuucc Is IrtLud ixM ta tud 
'Sunlio FInirde Ut NovtU. 
ROb«Tt BMT. Scr piRJI- 
J. A. B4ny. IN TilE < 

Oeorte Butnm. Ai 

Cloplon.' THE ' 
■ NOS. Cmmt^. 



GREAT DEEP. 
HIRTEEN EVEN- 



ingly uhI deftly wi 

B. P. BtUXni. I>0DO; A D-aM 

TMECAPSINA. CnmtlnK t 
S« alio Fimr dg Ui NorIi. 
Htinret Bmubu. SUK/ect T<^ 

VANITY. Cmh>k yuMl 
Sir WalMr BmuV A VlVIt VBAX.'' 

TRVST_,udOEberSiDr.u. (-^FMika^ <- 
Kn. E. BUnd (E. NoUa THE RCC 

HOUSE. [Utuuued. Crmrmt^ tt 

C. ntmrt BowlM. A STRKica OTT 
THE LAND. Ow4 to*. 6c. 

Bmmk Brooka. the post's CfKLO- 

ShuL 7. Sultock. THE SQUIKECK- 

Crvam h« i<. 
J. BlODB'tBlIi* BOTtOB, Aulboc af *Tb 

Cluh of Ann.- TUK VCAR OHX-/ 




AiUOuiblidnb TKS DEVASTAntk 
PATH AND OOAI. C " ^^^^ 




J 



'Alinfi hliUr Inten 
' Ab iAHaiDna. f 1*vb4i 




E URANDED PRINCE. Cj™, bw. 

ABaaf«aiDia«c1cvE3ly-cflairfvfld doty/— 

X-OHBOt* AWOMANALONt 
*-. ji. «. 

n»< da Li> Novell. 
. CUS0I4. A FRKE lANCE OF 
DAV. OfU'i Fcv. Ai. 

^_CobbHl. THK KING OF 

DAMAN: A inivai of Socitly. 

iIt thou have this WOMAN? 

"angfl of the covenant. 

" " r. AuiW of ■ M.. nuke of «»»- 



l.an»oaraiD(tf. captain jacobus: 

ASniMMioftl;. Road. C'. Sw. 6*. 
S™ lUo Hmi i]« lii Nov«h. 

Staplian cmu^ wounds in thi:: 

KAIN. CmixiIcw. d. 
■L B. CntOkoH, Auib« of ' Th< ltud.n,' ttc 

I 'Pail «l (kUuUT url HIliM, of Ibc 

I 'Tcbi&arinu.widWuhttatdbytmiDdBai 
I " GnwwxIltHe.'— (f'filMiriuiVrf^^uiiMr. 
' THK STANDARD BEARER. C'. t». e>. 
' ■U(.Cr«lie(tuhit1ni.'~£ff.n.lVx. 

K ■■ onkn, Auihoi of ■ p«iy of ih< 

I ilsry. Ctertr pktiuis of 
kBi1a4i>diiiD lift (bsuod. T)w bstoiiH i> 

[^TOGCV or XHK BARTOMSi, Crnm 
iTsTATE SCCRET. CrMwlH. jct^ 
I DkWtlab. A SECRETARY OK 
JOATIOM, Cnmm»r*. «f. 
L IMugr. THK ROMANCE OF IT 
OI^MAKOR. Cn-HlW. «•. 
- -■ -■ V VICAR-S WIFE. 



A. OcnULIl Dojie. Author af '! 
Holmti,- 'The Vbin Coupui 
ROUND THE RKD LAMP. 

* The book 11 fu and iwiy Ihi b 
Ihd hu b«n VDUchufcd lu hel 
UBic* 1^ As eoBniiiiiu-innL 
l.tn<iKt Kn,t. 
S«i* JMSB*tM Dancaa (Hn. E 
Causk Auiboi of 'A Voncc of Cnn 
iwft' THOSE DEllUHl F- 
AMBRICAMS. tUuututd. TiiwJ M 

■A latltinf piclBii oT Am . . 

bris^t ud fiM-tvt>ip«Ttd <fania(bDtK.*J 

THK PATH or A STAR. in<uu*d 

SicraJ JiMixin. CrnnSn ' 

Sec *]»> Finn de Ui Nnii .. 

a. r. BmbTN. A HSAKX OF riAic 

a. lUiiTm* Fann. AN Kl.EcnUOl 

SPARK. C-WI.BW. tn. ■ 

KLIS CHILDREN. Cfwvl 



OF BALCOWKIE. Frmni JiMm 



trnik iixlf.'— t'ltiA Mfr. 
' A tinfidiirlT ail<M, dcnr, iBd bi 

A SaIjGUTER of STRIFE. Crm 
SM Si. 

iwr iwL 



\ THE nUIL DEBS. Cm 
! Lii ri«>k. 



■ft B. Fnwdl. MISS KKIN. 

fiirtfM Crwmm»r: 6i. 
Ton (ttUon, Auihet of 'Kiddy.' 

RRBV-EFOLLV. C-w* In 6)i 
KUTOKVBt. DEADMAN-S. Cifi 

THE MOVINO FINGER. Cm 

TRii cniKJvkST OF umot 



I 
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■ TtK lovE iiocT which ii uuhiiDH ii ■ 
«'7^P'"17 "oJ "nder aac:—aiarmi*f 

'DUlincllylnlCTMing.'— ^/AmmuM. 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 
Crewiivi. ic. 

S. KnmyOllelitUt. willowbraXE. 

Alnrnoa Qlutau. THKKEYSOFTKK 

iiOUSE. Cm/>Su>. 6i. 
Gmrge QlUdns, Aulh« of ' Denm/ ' in Iht 

Ytar of >biT«,' elc. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Saamd Kdltitm. Cm™ 

THE CROWN OfLIFR, C«™i.9iw. 6i. 
KniMt OIUTilla. THE KXOOF BRIDE. 

THE LOST I^EGIMENT. CrMM 8w. 

31, 6rf- 

THEDESPATCH KIUER. Cti» «». 

u, 6i 

THE INCA-S TREASURE, Uluilnued. 




lOUS WOOtK. 



u iliuUe. M>. Hill 



FELIX, F^TlkM. 

■Tom ia Uilui. 

n»iur.L "ftJu- t 

'Tba HDfir li rIukI «Kk t 
tpiril.'-»'*r££ 

"'FcUi"vill mdaiibtcdliradd 
Udtnbk RpUUUiDO.' — Daitw Mmi 

S« ilH Finn d> Lia NvMih 

Jdba OllTer HobbMiA, 
Onnpt- TUB. s£bt( 
Cw«8w. 65, 

ibcpukliDc 
LldBirif blue'- 
Anttuntr Eope. S«i>*e*i«. 
L Haop«r. THE SINGKK OT HJLUV. 

VIolat Bnnt thk huham !■■ 

TEREST. Cf~-SHL O.. 
0. J. CDteim HTB*. AaUn (^ 'Qipiii 
Kmlfc' PRIKCE HUPSRT ricl 
BUCCANI^ER. Wuli « liriBMii - 

MR- UORKOCXS, rUXSEK. C>*m 

V. V. JuotM. Sec pace (^ 

B«U7 Jamat. Auitxn or ■ w^m HiW 

Ko(..- THE SACRKO rOUNI- 

THfc: SOFT SIDE. S^rmd Mlto 

: BETTKK SORT. Crwmm^f fc 
' AERAMAM-S WOO- 

C/r.~i»^. Tlli JOUKHTALIST. 

FlonnM^ Finally Ktin^. with ttoor* 

TRAITS M<:i 



OFSTKEU I 



S« hIb Ftcn dc U> K wfa, 

■WhwAaaeT 
! HUSU 



— ■ .1. ..^ biljiB of im 



VMM Edili, 
trorniftiollswr. MIRRY ANN. 



Edna XjaXL DERRICK VAUGHAN. 



NOVli^HST. ,iHd li^-j^mt. 



A. HacdoiMU. THE STORY OF 

Hmiold lS»emtL'^ the puppet 

CROWN, inosimed. Cw~ »~ «. 
Q. UakSilL OUTSIDE AMD < 



bWUjUi«t Sespue 

am. IL&Kuin. ^J 

SK»aJEtiHi<m. Crtw 

Lceptionally dc 



^A'S SUMMER. 



_ * Full ofihrewd iiwehl vid qqict homot 

g. —Ac^im,. 

m' 'Wbollvdelicblful; imr7tK*ulirul « 
■ . M&ebinglalt.— /■o^^a/JauKn. 

' Tbc aulbsr loiichB nolblnj Ihal >>ie dc 

■ A powvftf] norj.'^Taiux. 
A LOST ESTATE. A Nn, Edilom. Cm 

TBE'pARISHOPHILBY. ANimBdilH 



UE SEEM AND THE UNSEEN. 

VviMtnA Cr. 

[ARVKLSAXD MYSTERIES. Cm™ 




CLEU^MTINA. lUDnnicL 



B«laB MAtlim, A 

the Byf HON! 



Ihingi, a iriqsiinl bli 

Dtilj, TAtrafk. 
J. W. Kanll. THK CVNIC AND T 

SYREN. CnwiiBw. 61. 
LT.IlEWlS. DRItT. 
BtTtrui BUtford. TK1 

SWDER. IMuitriitd. 

CfTOHBOH 3..«. 

Allan HonkbouM. love in a life. 

Cnmmive. 61. 

FF.HontrMOT. A ,^ 

-Viiiiu] Hedgu.' THl'.AUEN. Stt^ ■ 

'Fra]i,Dncoiinali«u],udintlinelinlb 1 
hiinuii»ynip»(hy.'— Jtfai>riu«fC*an«BS ' 

' Mill MaDtreloT crotH h« ingnlr ort 
of puloni nod DKcuilici cloDEDUlrilT 
boDun. ¥atcaaii.'—Sfeclalar. 

AiUinr Koora. the knicht punc- 
tilious. Cm«S.A 61. 

IrUlllT HDITIMIL S« |at;e 30. 

T. K. HottU. the credit OF THE 
COUNTY. IlluitntEd. SaH^ S^ilitm. 
Crtfm Bh. 6t. 

'A oaiial not«l il li, deftlr wonn le- 
Etihu cJ ihe eoiMdj and cngcdr of lift.— 

■ 1 1 il eicci laii~k«n. gnttfni, dinmncC 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 

HIS GRACE.' TAinI Biilit*. Cmm 

%tv. il. 

TKEDESPOTICLADY. Crmmtrt. Si. 

CLARISSA FUKIOSA. Cmnar*. 61. , 

GILES INGILBV. IUiuItmM. SKnd 

Eiilitn. Crrvi l». fii. 

AN OCTAVE. Stand Edllltn. Cnmm 

Ivr. tt. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Cmwtm 



Seculsa Fburde Lii Ncmlv 
1*. OUj^UUM. THB TWO MARVS. 
THK LADVS WALK. Crrmn, tw 61. 
THE PRODIGALS. Crrwnin, xt.M. 
See ■]» Flcut d< LI> Novdi. 

AlftcdOUlnat. OWDBOB.THKGRBY 

DOG OP K.ENMUIR. .fuM ed.liim. 

•Wcbd, IhriUinEi itriklnEh> CruiUc.'— 
' We Bdmln ;)>:> tvok . , . It b ow M 
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to be enjoyed by cvny man anii wgnan to 

whom a dog ii d^.-~li/,yal.n. 
E. PbliUm OppmJldllL MASTER OF' 

MEN. SiamJEJiluH. CrruiHtM. b. 
OUbert P&Tker. See pigi >«. 
JUDBS BlTUie TtiVUm. BIJU. THE 

DANCh-K. CrmmSnc 61. 



'A ttory ofpun*dvenliice, with a tdua- 
Htm po (.try pjise.'— DfliA *^«/, 
I CROWN THKE IClKb. Wllb Illo^ 
tnliooi br Fiub Dadil aod A Fonitcjci. 

eDrhighadTeniuiT. of lovcBml 



WHITE WOLF, 

' Etvry Hof^ It An ftcconplttbcd roDuoc* 

' The poel'i nin, Ihe bruitih af irUm, Ibc 
oucboTHjiuiduiiui plain in all.'— 71<wi. 
THE POISON OF 

AND THE 



ASPS. CmmSpc. 

Slobant Pitm. 

WOMAN. Cr<mm ^v». a,. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLKMING. Crram 

X»mJ*1. aunt BETHIA-S button. 

Walter Bamond. Aoihot of ' Ijm an.) 
QuiM Lifb' FORTUNE'S DARLING. 

OtMSTmyk THE WOOING OT 
SHEILA. SKtmdEJiliim. Cnmrntar. («. 

' A rrally Anc book. A book l1at<leicn'F> 

!•!'- . '""'"■™'S..'5]™j'j 
1 of uulh. It i> a BialNrly lu- 



THE 






Oraoa Min ;___ 

DIVERTED VILLAGE. wilB lllnv 

C^^'s™,^ 61. '"^"' "" "'""*■ 
Edith Klakart. OUTOfthecypress 

SWAMP, CwtmS™. 6<. 
W. P«tt Sldse. LOST PROPERTY. 
Sittnd Bitiliim. Crnm tc« «<. 

' 1^ ttticy u ikn intenating and atuaialed 
pictan or ibg stnifgla foi life in LoBdw, 



the BUSe* tu 

— T-mii. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Cr—a k> 

3..M, 

SECRETARY JO BAV[i»,«.P- C™- 

0. a D. Bobwta. THE HEART or nir 

AKCIBNT WOoa Cnv> ttm. p^V 

Mm. BL R Bobcrton. a galla.\: 

QUAKER. IIlBiinwd. <r-nr* t^* t^ 
W.CUrXRUMU. MY DANISH SWIK 

Hi:,VRT. lUiulnMd. ft^ni t-iHi- 



<D or THE LOST 

M^alldrSBIudn*. ROSE A CUAI 

LITTK. CnwMhA b. 
W.CScnUr. THE W-BtTEBUUTOHB 
CntBHUv. fit. 
BETV^'EEN SUN AND S-VXD. 0«*t 

A VENDETTA OF TUK UtttXl. 

larcMnt. Auilioi 

uot SobL' a . 

MASTER OF BUbCmrOOD 

MONKV, ?<■»■/ fTIIBn 

' Fun o( Ur> BDiI luiibiiil, u4 Wl«>wi B 

■As uniuuta; iWwJiiit^ ■•■T'- 

ANTHEA'SWaY. CfMMlMi It. 
W. F. SbUinos. THE MBSS DBCC 

I™'5?K'L%fe. ,SMm/£AVm. 0-" 

• -uft of ■ 



B. H. Bttpbeu. 



csmujbur 



S« al» FIiui dc Lu Nanli. 
E. H. Strain. ELU^LIE'.I DIUC-iar 

C-W««va. 61. 
Eimj BtDUt A WOMAN or FOKH. 

CKKISTALIa Crtmm»mt. U. 
Daobaai of SQtbcrUad. ONK ROO 
AND THE NKXT. TtirJ "ftT" 

ABnl« SWML LOVE GROWn OOUr 

BMUUnlnSwUI. SIREN CtlT, f 

SORDON. CrnalH. 



B. B. TownillBlld. LONE PIKE; A Ro- 

Kn. E. W. Tnirord TaontOB. aiLEtii 

DOMINION. Crtmrnliv. 6i. 

Pud VUnanun. a hkroime from 

riNLAND. CmH,tre. Si. 

•A totttr^xlc'—MMncliirlirGiifdirm. 

• A nvii picture of puUol lif« ia a 
beauo/ul uid tooliiUc kiufwn CDaniry/ 

BVA FINNISH LAKE. cVrnwitoa. (j. 
VlOtorWklU. CKOSS TRAILS. Cmon 



W. B. lUCrtott W»(M»I. THE SKIRTS 
or HAPPV CHANCE. lUuMmlcd. 

H. 0. Well*. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
ut4 «xiicr Stoiiet. Stand Edilistt- Cumin 

TtlE "lATTNSR STOfLV akc Otiisu. 






TKK SKA LADY. CnCMBH. 

a Oh buT^ Mi. 



WHEM TIUC SLEEPER 
C>vwH Am. i^, 

THE INVISIULE MAS'. Cm 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAU. Ctm 
Bw. ia. 
SUnlar TATDUn, Aultan d 
of FriBM.' UNDER THl 
Willi lllnnniiioas by R. i 



reaiMT H hdled uod^. An inmniioi 
m anJIuca ml co urage '^Dmilf tlmai 

Kn. 0. v. mmABUon, Ainhir or 

nuattarman.' PAPA. SiesmJ S 

'Full of AUrlting mdv«n1uru v 
utioafcL rcqttxici.'— £W/r Oa^4£r. 
THE aSvENTUHE of PRINCI 
SLYVIA. Cm 

a N. ksd A. M. TiUimwtL thC 

. .^..*,.....^ ""'DDClOlt : P."-- 
B Cu. Illiutn, 
u Will divtilisC IxKik.'— 



K.L. . 



Ube fleuc De Xis "Novels 

CnrWH S(». 3(. 6i£ 
MtaSlI, MrniVEN nrc nnw pubtishin; .1 rhcnpn it 
reli In > new and moit clurmlng ilyt: of binding. 

kaOnw BaUobt. 

JuM Bu'low. 

E.F. fiaiuoii. 

J. BImutd«U«-BiirtotL 

Kn. OkS^ (lau). 

> «4<^jg»uj^ ^ caiaonL 






i« Hvtal Dome. 



0. tbLBTUi* fans. 
Ab* H. and Waj FUdlaWr. 
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£oofis Tot SOS0 anb Oirle 



Crown Svo. y. fuL 



lyCoiUBg. I DUHPt. Br Ml 



Vbe 1lovel(0t 

Messas. Metrugn are issuing under the tixyte general tiilem MoAtb^Sala 
of Novell bjrpopulir auiboriat the price of Sixpence. Vach number itasloBKn 
ihe averBge Six Shilling Novel. The first Dumbcra of "Th* NoTEun-' «*m 
(ollowt ; — 



IL JUKBllS &UCTGII. JOURHAUST. Br Kobin 
til. THIttilCA«Tl>BASUllB,B>EnMCIu«IU>. 
IV. A Son at -nm Slats. Bt W. Ptu Hldn. 

vn. Tm Cjlv DacniVBIts. Bi Ardini Hsuc 
vin. Puanaaasrwui. B^A. B>rti» "'"kn. 



t. Vbldt AND tjuicn : T 



:. Br ADikoar Ki 



Ha Mam of Alums. Br lUbKt 



Aetbuen'0 Stipenne Ubncs 

■ CJjaucti. Br Majii(.ciiitni Ackoss tioi Salt S 




SOW.IB. e, ]u 



Tb ait^aaxjtun. »r BatjK jSl.^' 






IVIU. Br |. K. iKflUltB. 



lUnKSiiaru. lyCHiMigiiwf ' 



rm TkVB nnmu-BP JeJneA nafiB 

( 9»TXBltCT«T. Mfjl M a^li. 

LAH« hmmiuiiT. Vr ■*<<■■ " ■mi 
Unm UAOUvnii. Sfltiv cAk. 

riB ADVnmrMt.l. Brlt. KMM.fcW 1 



^- 



. * 



